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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

GEORGE, 

Lord Viscount SUNBURY, 
Baron HALIFAX. ' 

My Lord, 

YOU muft not be furprifcd at my 
begging your proteftion for this 
little book, when I affure you it was 
principally intended for your perufal. I 
had often wifhed to fee fomething of this 
kind publiftied by an able hand : And, 
for want of that, have foraetimes had an 
inclination to do it myfelf: But never 
came to any tefolution in that point, till 
very lately ; when, at Horton, I had the 
pleafure to find your Lordfhip, though but 
in your fifth year, capable of reading any 
A3 thing 
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thing in the Engliih tongue without the 
lead heiitation. 



Thefe Fables, .my Lord, abound in va- 
riety of iuftrudion, moral and politicah 
They furriifti us with rules for every fta- 
tiori of life : They mark out a proper be- 
haviour for us, both in refpeft of ourfelves 
and others; and dcmonftrate to us, by 
a kind of example, every virtue which 
claims our beft regards, and every vice 
which we are moft concerned to avoid, 
Confidering them in this View, I could 
not -think of any thing more proper to be 
put fo early into your Lordfhip's hands, 
as well for your own fal^e as that of the 
public. As I wifh you all the happineis 
which man can erijoy, I know qf nothing 
more likely to procure it, than your im- 
bibing, in your childhood, fuch feeds of 
reafon and philofophy, ^s may redify and 
fweeten every part of your future life. 
And as you are by birth entitled to a (haris 
in the admini^ration pf <he government, I 

Aattcr 
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flatter inyfelf that your country will feel 
-the benefit of thcfe ledures of morality ; 
when hereafter it beholds your Lordfhip 
ileadily purfuing thofe principles of ho- 
iiefty and benevolence, which, by fuch in- 
'ilrudlions in your infancy, you wiU be 
taught to love. 

I am liappy^ npon feveral accounts, ia 
the opportunity I take in addrefling roy- 
felf to your Lordfhip, in this early time of 
your life. Without any refledion upoa 
your parts, my Lord, I comfort myCelf witk 
the confideration, that you are not yet 
able to ^ifcern all the imperfedions of 
my peformance. Nay, when you are a 
little oiider, and your judgment is flrong 
enough to difcoVcr every weaTcnefs in the 
following (heets, you will yet remember 
for what a young capacity they were in- 
tended; and whatever you may tliink of 
the ftylc and language, the honed pur- 
pofe of the whole cannot fail of your ap- 
probation. 

A 3 Another 
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Another advantage, my Lord, is. That 
when I tell the world you are the moft 
lovely and the moft engaging child th^ 
£ver was born, I caniiot be charged 
with offending in point of flattery.r-r 
No one ever faw you but thought th? 
fame. 

And this puts me in mind, that you 
are defcended from a race of patrons. 
Arts and learning did not owe more tp 
the influence of Mec^enas at Ron^e, than 
they have done to that of a Mpntagu at 
London. Perhaps, young as ypu are, 
you may think it ftrange to fipd yoqr- 
felf at the head of a dedication : But, 
my Lord, nobody elfe will wonder at it. 
You are born \o proted and encourage all 
endeavours at the public good. We 
cannot help telling you, that wc expcd: 
it from you ; and we beg leave tQ 
put you in mind to aflTert your native 
right. 

If 
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If It is true, that virtue may be con- 
veyed by blood, and communicated by 
example, I have all the prefumption ima- 
ginable for what I aflert. My Lord, 
your father, the Earl of Halifax, pof- 
fefles every agreeable quality in life : 
Whether natural or acquired, I will not 
pretend to determine. They are fo cafy 
and habitual to him, one would think 
them born with him ; bat at the fame 
time fo accomplifhed, that we cannot but 
difcover they have had the advantage of a 
finilhed education. 

If I durft follow the fuggeftions of a 
heart truly fenfible of them, I could dwell 
with pleafure upon every particular of his 
worth. But nobody who deferves ap- 
plaufe ifo much, declines it more than he 
does. Indeed, my Lord, his merit* is fo 
great, that we cannot do him juftice in 
that refpeA without offending him. 

That, upon all occafions, you may imi- 
tate the example he fets, and copy out 
As his 
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liis virtues, for your own and the welfare 
/of mankind, is the fincere wiih oi^ 

My Lord, 
Tour Lordfliip's 
-xnofl obedient, and 

mpft bumble fervant, 

:S. CKOXAhh. 
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SO much has been already faid concerning -^fop 
and his writings, both by ancient and modern 
authors, that the fubjeiSt feems to be quite exhaufted. 
The different conjedturcs, opinions, traditions, and 
forgeries, which from time to time we have had 
given to us t)f him, would fill a large volume : But 
they are, for the mofl part, fo inconfiftent and ab- 
furd, that it would be but a dull amufement for 
the reader to be led into fuch a maze of uncertainty : 
Since Herodotus, the moft ancient Greek hlfto- 
rian, ' did not flourifh till near an hundred years 
after iEfop. 

As for his fife, with which we are entertained In 
fo complete a manner, before moft of the editions 
of his ^bles, it was invented by one Maximus Pla- 
nudes, a Greek Monk; a^d, if we may judge of 
him from that compofition, juft as judicious and 
leametf a perfon, as the reft of his frater.jty are at 
this day obferved "to be. Sure thae never were fo 
many blunders and childifti dreams mixed up toge- 
ther, as ar« to be met with in the fhort coinpafs of 
that piece. For a monk, he might be very good 
and wife, but in point of {liftory and chronology, he 
(hews himfelf to be very ignorant. He brings JEibp 
to Babylon, ^n the reign of King Lycerus, a king of 
A 6 hig 
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his own making ; for his name is not to be found 
in any catalogue, from Nahonaflar to Alexander the 
Great ; Nabonadius, mod probably, reigning in Ba- 
bylon about that time. He fends him into Egypt in 
the days of Ne£lanebo, who was not in being tiH 
two hundred years afterwards ; with fome other grofe 
iniftakes of that kind, which fufficiently (hew us that 
this life was a work of invention, and that the in- 
ventor was a bungling poor creature. He never 
mentions iEfop's being at Athens ; though Phaednw 
flpeaks of him as one that lived the greateft part of 
his time there ; and it appears that l\e had a ftatue 
ercfted in that city to his memory, done by the 
hand of the famed Lyfippus. He writes of him as 
living at Samos, and intereftmg himfelf in a public 
capacity in the adminiftration of tlie affairs of that 
place; yet takes not the leaft notice of the fable 
which *Ariftotle tells us he fpoke in behalf of a 
famous demagogue there, when he was impeached 
for embezzling the public money ; nor does he in- 
deed give us the leaft hint of fuch a circumftauce. 
An ingenious man might have laid together all the 
materials of this kind that are to be found in good 
old authors, and, by the help of a bright invention, 
conneded and worked them up. with fuccefe ; wjq 
might have fwallowed fuch an impofition well 
enough, becaufe we ihould not have known how to 
contradi<a it : But in Flanudes's cafe, the imj^ollurc 
is doubly difcovercd ; firft, as he has the un- 
Queidioned authority of antiquity againft him •, fe- 
condly (and it the other did not condemn him] as. 
he- has introduced the witty, difcrcet, judicious 
Aifop, quibbling in a ftrain of low monaftic 

« Arift. Rh€t. lib. 2. c^tp. 21. 

waggpy, 
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^R^ggery, and as archly dtdl as a mountebank's 
jcftcr. 

That there was a life of JEfop^ either written or 
traditionary, before Ariftotle'y time, is pretty plain ; 
and that there was fomethin^ of that kind extant in 
.AuguAus's reign, is, I think, as undoubted ; fince 
Phaedrus mentions many tranfadions of his, during 
his abode at Athens. Rut it is as certain, that Pla- 
nudes met with nothing of this kind ; or, at leaft, 
that he met not with the accounts with which they 
were furnirtied, becaufe of the omiffions before men- 
tioned ; and confequcntly with none fo authentic 
and good. He fcems to have thrown together fome 
merry -conceits, which occurred to him in tlie cuurfc 
of his reading, fuch as he thought were wonhy of 
^fop, and very confidently obtrudes them upon us 
for his. But, when at laft he brings him to Del- 
phos, (where he was put to death by being thrown 
•down from a precipice) that the Delphians might 
have fome colour of juftice for what they intended 
to do, he favours them with the fame ftratagem which 
Jofeph made ufe of to bring back his biother Ben- 
jamin ; they clandeftinely convey a cup into his bag- 
gage, overtake him upon the road, after a ftrift 
fearch find him guilty j upon that pretence carry him 
back to the city, condemn, and execute iiim. 

As I would neither impofe upon others, -nor be 
hnpofed upon, I cannot, as fome have done, let 
fuch ftufFpafs for the life of the great iEfop. Pla- 
nudes has little authority for any thing he has de- 
livered concerning him j nay, as far as I can find, 
his whole account, from the beginning to the end, 
is m^rc invention, excepting fome few circumftances, 
I fuch 
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fuch as the place of his birth, and of hb ^eath i 
-for in refpciSt of the time in which he lived, he has 
blundered egregioufly, by mentioning fome inci- 
dents as jcontcmporary with ^fop, which were far 
enough from being fo. Xanihus, his fuppofed ma-* 
fter, puts his wife into a paffion, by bringing fuch 
a piece of deformity into her houfe, as our author 
is defcribed to be. upon this, the mafter reproaches 
his flave for not uttering fomething witty, at a time 
that feemed to require it fo much : And then ^fop 
comes out, flap dafli, with a fatirical xcfleftion upon 
-women, taken from Euripides, the famous Greek 
tragedian. Now Euripides happened not to be born 
till about fourfcore years after Mhp's death. What 
credit, therefore, can be given to any tiling Pla- 
nudes fays of him ? 

As to the place of his birtli, 1 will allow, with 
the generality of thofe who have written about him, 
that it might have been fome town in Phrygia Ma- 
jor. Lucian call him A'ia-uwoi b <^^vi : In Ph^drus 
he IS ftyled Phryx Mfapus 5 and A. Gellus, making 
mention of him fays, Mfopus iik, e P^hrygia^ Fala^ 
lator. That he was aifo by condition a flave, wc 
may conclude from what Phaedrus * relates of him. 
Eut whether at both Samos and Athens, he does 
not particularly mention : Though I am inclined 
to think it was at the latter only ; becaufe he often 
4)eaks of him as living at that place, and never at 
any other. Which looks as if Phaedrus believed 
that he had never lived any where elfe. Nor do I 
fee how he could help being of that opinion, if others 
of the ancients, whofe credit is equally good, did 
not carry him into ^othcr places. Ariftotle intro- 
duces 

* Lib. a. Fab. 9. k: Lib. 3» Fib. 19, 
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Juces him (as I mentioned before) fpcaking in pub- 
lic to the Samians, upon tl)e occafion of their de- 
magogue, or prime minifter, being impeached for 
^undcring the commonwealth : In whrch, oration he 
ipkes him infert the * Fable of the Fox who wafi 
peftered with flies ; and who, upon an hedgehog's 
offering to drive them away, would not confeiit to 
it, upon fufpicion that a new fwarm would come in 
their room, and drain him of all the reft of the 
blood in his body Which JE(op applies thus : 
" Ve men of Samos, let me intreat you to do as 
" the fox did ; for this man having got money 
" enough, can have no farther occafion to rob you ; 
" but if you put him to death, lome needy perfon 
" will fill his place, whofc warns muft be fupplicd 
" out of your property/* 

I cannot but think ^fop was fomething above 
the dergree of a (lave, when he made fuch a figure 
as an eminent fpeaker in the Samian ftate. Perhaps 
he might have been in that I6w condition in the 
former part of his life 5 and therefore Phaedrus, who 
had been of the fame rank himfclf^ might love to 
enlarge upon this circumftance, fince he does not 
choofe toTeprefijnt him in any higlier fphere. Un- 
lefs we allow him to be fpeaking f in as public a 
capacity to the Athenians, upon the occafion of Pi- 
fiflratus's feizing their liberties, as we have before 
fuppofed he did to the Samians. But hoifrever, 
granting that he was once a ilave, we have great 
authority that he was afterwards not only free, but 
in high veneration and efteem with all that knew 
Aim : efpecially all thaf were eminent for wifdoiu 

» See Fable CXCV. of this collcaion. 
J: Phad, tib. u Jab. a. ' 

and 
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and virtue. Plutarch, in his " Banquet of the Se- 
ven Wife Men," among feveral other illuftrious 
perfons, celebrated for their wit and knowledge in- 
troduces ^fop. And, though in one place he 
feems to be ridiculed by one of the company for 
being of a clumfy mongrel fhape, yet in general he 
is reprefented as very courtly and polite in his be- 
haviour. He rallies Solon and the reft for taking 
too much liberty in prefcribing rules for the con- 
duft of fovereign princes j putting them in, mipd^ 
that thofe who afpire to be the friends and coun- 
fellorssof fuch, lofe that charadler, and carry matters 
too far when they proceed to cenfure and find fault 
with them. Upon the credit of Plutarch, likewife, 
we fix the life of iEfop in the time of Croefus, king 
of Lydia, with whom he was in fuch eftecm, as to 
be deputed by him to confult the oracle at Delphos, 
and be fent as his envoy to Periander, king of Co- 
rinth ; which was about three hundred and twenty 
years after the time in which Homer lived, and five 
hundred and fifty before Chrift, 

' Now, though this imaginary banquet of Plutarch 
does not carry with it the weight of a ferious 
hiftory, yet we rtis^y take it tor granted, that he in- 
troduced nothing in his fitSitious fcene, whicli might 
contradicSt either the written or traditionary life of 
^fop J but rather chofe to make every thing agree 
v^ith it lie that as it will, this is tlie fum of the 
accQvmt which we have to give of him. Nor, in- 
. iiftd, is it material for us to know the little trifling 
circumftances of his^life; as whether he lived at 
Samos or Athens, wliether he was a flave or a free- 
man, whether handfome or ugly. He has left us a 
legacy in his writings that will preferve his me- 
mory 
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roory dear and perpetual among us : What we have 
,to do, therefore, is to (hew ourfelves worthy of (q 
valuable a prefent, and to aft, in all refpeds, ^ 
near as we can to the will and inte;ntion of the do- 
nor. They who are governed by reafon, need no 
ipther motive than the mere goodnefs of a thing to 
^cite them to the pradice of it. But men, for thjc 
moflt part, are fo fuperficial in their inquiries, that 
they take all upon truft ; and have no tafte for any 
thing but what is fupported by the vogue of others^ 
and which is inconfiftent with the faftiion of th^ 
world not to admire. 

As an inducement, therefore, to fuch as thcfe to 
like the perfon and converfation of iEfop, I mujj 
aflure them that he was held in great eftecm by 
nioft cf the great wits of old. There is fcarce a^ 
author among the ancient Gfreeks, who mixed any 
ihing of morality in his writings, but either quotes 
or mentions him. Socrates is defcribed by Plato ^ 
as turning fame of his fables into verfe ; and that 
in feme of thofe ferious hours which he fpent in 
prifon, a little before his death. Ariftophanes not 
inly takes hints from him, but mentions him much 
to his honour, as one whofe works were, or ought 
to be read before any, other. He brings in one 
man upbraiding another with ignorance and illite- 
^teneft in thefe words, »^ Alo-unop muTrctltxaf, " You 
^ have not fo much as read iEfop ;" it being, as 
Suidas obferves, a proverbial expreffion. Ariftotle 
(as you have feen) fpeaks of him to his advantage. 
Laertius tells us, Demetrius Phalerius wrote a book 

^titled) Alff-uirux, xd(( A»V<v7e(^y Aoyu* Z,V9cc[oya\y be« 
■* Jn Phsdonc. 

being 



being a colle£H.on of fables, fo many of which wen? 

-flEfop's, or done in his mannec, that he thought 

fit to call the whole by his name. Ennius and 

'Horace have .€mbelli(hed their poetry with hitn. 

Phaedrus gives him abundant tpplaufe. And A. 

Gellius delivers his opinion of him in a manner too 

.particular to be omitted. ** iEfop, the Phyrgian,'* 

■fays he, " the famous fabulift, has juftly acquired 

'" a reputation for his wifdom ; tor, as to thofe 

" things which are beneficial and.advifeable for us 

'" to do, he does not didate and prefaibe them 

**,* in that haughty dogmatical way, fo much ufed 

*** by fome other philofophers'; but drefles up a 

" parcel of agreeable -entertaining ftories, and by 

^' them conveys to the mind tlie mod whoiefome 

" and feafonable do£triiie, in the moft acceptable 

** and pleafant manner. As that fable ♦ of hts^ 

** for example, of the Lark and her Young 

'** Onis, warns us, in the prettied w^ imaginable, 

*^ never to lay aay ftrefs upon the amilance of o- 

'** thers, in regard to any affair which we are our- 

• ** fclves able to manage without them/' Then iie 

proceeds to give us a*fine vcrfion.of the fable itfelfi 

•and, "having finithed it, " This fable of -^Efop,'* fays 

lie, *' is a lecture ro us concerning the little reliance 

•* we ought to have upon our friends and relations^ 

** and what now do the grave books x)f philofophy 

•* teach us more, than that we fhould depend 

** upon ourfelves only, and not look upbn thofe 

" things which are beyond our reach, as any con- 

<' cem of ours.'* / 

^ Thus yvc fee, whatever his perfon was, the beau- 
sties of his mind were very charming and engaging j 

♦ JScc-Fablc XXXnU. 

that 
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4hat the moft celebrated among the ancients were 
"his admirers ; that they fpeak of him with rap- 
tures, and pay as great a refpe<S^ to him, as;to any 
-rof the other wife men who lived in the fame age. 
Nor can I perceive, from any author of antiquity, 
:that he was fo deformed as the monk has repre- 
sented him. If he had, he muft have been fo mon- 
ftrous and (hocking to the eye, as not onty to be 
a very impr<^er envoy fi)r a great king, but fcarcc 
£t to be admitted as a flave in any private family. 
Indeed, from what Plutarch hints of him, t fufped 
he had femething particular in his mien, but rather 
-odd than ugly,. and more apt to excite mirth than 
difguft, in thofe that converfed wijth him. Perhaps 
Something humourous dHplayed itifelf in his counte- 
nance as well as in his writings ; and .it might be 
upon account of both, that he got the name of 
TfXoToirotof as Lucian caUs him, and his wprks that 
of TiXTet. However, we will go a middle way*; 
and without infixing upon his beauty, or givmg 
into his deformity, allow him to have made a merry 
coniical £gure ; at leaft as handfome as Socrates ; 
*but at the.fanae time conchide, that his particu- 
larity in the frame of his body was fo far from 
being of any difadvantage to him, that it gave a 
ipirth^l caft to every thing he faid, and added a 
;^ind of poignancy to his converfation. 

We hav^ feen what opinion the ancients liad bf 
our author, and his writings. Now, as to the 
manner of conveying inftruction by fables in gene- 
ra), though many good vouchers of antiquity fuf- 
ficiently recommend it, yet, to avoid tiring the 
reader's patience, I (hall wave all quotations from 
jb^nce, and lay heforc^^m the teflimony of a jdq-. 

dern^ 
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jiem ; whofe audiority, in point of judgment, and 
XKH^equ^ntLy in the prefent cafe, may be as readily 
«ckno.wI^ged as that of any ancient of theofi alU 
« jKables *," fays Mr. Addifon, " were the fiift 
^ .pieces .of wit idiat made their appearance in the 
** world ; aad have been, ftill highly valued, not 
>* only in times of the greateft fimplicity, but a^- 
^^ mong the moft polke ages of mankind. Jo* 
^* thara's Fable of the Trees is tBe oldeft that is 
^ extant, and as beauiifuKas any which have beett 
^^ made finct that time. Nathan's Fable of the 
*^ Poor M^ and his Lamb, is likewife more an- 
^ cient than any that i$ extant, befides the above« 
^' mentioned, and had fo good an effed, as to con« 
^* vey inftrui^ion to the car of a king, without 
*^ offending it, and to bring the man after God's 
^^ own heart to a right fenfe of his guilt and his 
*' duty. We find iEfop in the moft diflatit ages of 
** Greece. And, if we look into the very begin-*. 
*' ning of the commonwealth of Rome, we fee a 
" mutiny among the common people appeafed by 
" the Fable of f the Belly and the Limbs ; which 
** was indeed very proper to gain the attention 
*' of an incenfed rabble, at a time when, per- 
♦* haps, they would have torn to pieces any man 
^' who had preached the fame do£trine to them, in 
<< an open and dired manner. . As fables took 
** their birth, in the very infancy of learning, they 
<* never flouri(hed more than when learning was at 
^ its greateft height. To julHfy this affertion, I 
^ (hall put my reader in mina of Horace, the 
** greateft wit and critic in the Auguftan age ; and 
^ of Boileau, the moft corre^ poet among the mo- 

^ • Spcftator, No. 183. 

t Sec Fable XXX VU. 

" dem^i 
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^detosi not to mention La Fontaine, who, by 
*' thk way of writing, is come more into vogue 
^ than any other author of our times." After 
thi% he proceeds to give fome account of that kind 
of fabl^ in which the paffions, and other imaginary 
bemgs, are aftors ; and concludes with a moft beau- 
tifal one of that fort, of his own contriving. In 
another place, he gives us a tranflation from Ho« 
mer of that inimitable fable comprifed in the in- 
toview bjetwixt Jupiter and Juno, when the latter 
made ufe <^ the girdle of Venus, to recal the affec- 
tbn of her hufband ; a |»ece never fufficiently to be 
Jtcomm^ded to the perufal of fuch of the fair fex; 
as are ;unbitiou$of acquitting tbemfelves handfomely 
in point of coniugal complacence. But 1 muft not 
omk the excellent preface, by which the fable it 
imroduced*, " Reading is to the mind," fays he^ 
'^ what excrcife is to the body : As by the one^ 
^' Heakhis preferved, ftrengthened, and invigorated; 
** by tte other. Virtue (which is the health of the* 
^ mind) is^ k^t alive) chcrilbed^ and confirmed. 
*^ But as exercife becomes^ tedious and painful 
** when wc 'make ufe ^of it only as the means of 
^ health, fo reading is too apt to grow uneafy' 
^' and burdoifbme, when we apply ourfelves to it 
^^ only for our improvement in virtue. F<* this 
^ireafon the virtue vrfakh wegather from a fabte^ 
^^ or an alkgory, is like the beahh we get by htmt- 
'^ ing as we are eojga^ed in an ;igreeable purfajt' 
that draws us on^with jdeafure^ and nmikes^ us' 
^^.inlenfibie of the &tigues thaf accompany it." 

Having giv^t my reader the opinionf of this^ gre^t 
ffiaH) who has fpoken fo much and fo weU in 

♦ Tadcr, No. 147. 
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favour 6f the fubjedl I am concerned irt, there is iHi^ 
room for me to enlarge farther upon that head;- 
His argument demondrates the ufefulnefs and ad- 
vantage of tJiis kind of writing, beyond contradic- 
tion : It therefore only remains that I make fome - 
apology for troubling the public with a new edition, . 
of what they have had lb otten^^and in fo ihany difF«« 
rent torins already.' 

Nothing of this nature has- been done, (Incc te-^ 
firange's time, worth mentioning, and we had no- 
thing before, but what (as he ♦ obferves) *was fo' 
^^ infipid and flat in the moral, and fo coarfe and 
'^ uncouth in the ftyie and di(9:ion^ that they wercr 
^^ rather dangerous than profitable, as to the pur-> 
** pofe for which they were principally intended j 
^^ and likely to do forty times more harm than 
** good.-* I fhall therefore only- obfervc to my 
reader, the infufficiency of Leflrange's own per-- 
formance as to the purpofe for which he pro- 
fefles to have principally intended it; with fomc 
other circumftances, which will help to excufe, if ^ , 
not juftify, what 1 have enterprifed upon the faEne^* 
fubjed.' 

Now the. purpofe for which he principally in-' 
tended his book, (as* in his preface he expends z" 
great many words- to inform us), was for the ufe' 
and infirud^ion of children i who being, as it were, 
mere blank papier, ^' are readv indifferently for any 
^ opinion, good or bad^ taking all upon credit;' 
** and that it is in the power of the firft comer to^ 
^ write faint or devil upon them, which he pleafes.-' 

♦ Preface to part I. 
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* 

Thfs bdhg truly and certainly the cafe, what poor 
devils would Leftrange make of thofe children, 
who (hould be fo unfprtunate as to r^d hii book, ^ 
and imbibe his, pernicious principles ! Principles \ 

co rned and fuijt Cd tP P^'^r^OtC thf grnwtb^ an<fij;»rv<*- / 

the]^dr322E^i*iJd JllbUr3iy.XQW?r. Though C 
wtf^ had never been toW he was a penfioner to a ' 
Popifh prince; and that he himfelt profeffed the 
lame pelfgbn, yet his refledtions upon -^fop would 
difcover it to us : In every political touch, he (hews 
Mmfelf to be the tool and hireling of the Popifli-^ 
fadion ; flnce even a flavc, without fome merce- 
mry view, would not bring arguments to juftify 
flavery, nor endeavour to e^ablifh arbitrary power 
upon tfie bafis of right reafon. What fort of 
children, therefore, are the Blank Paper^ upon 
which fuch morality as this ought to be written ? 
Not the children criF Britain, i hope, for they are 
bom with free blood in their veins, and fuck in li-- 
. berty with their verv milk. 1 his they (hould be to love 
taught and cheri(h above all things, and, upon oc|flfe| 
fion, to defend or vindicate it ; as it id the glory of thfl^^ 
country, the greateft bkiCng of their lives-, and the * 
peculiar happy privilege in which they excel all the 
world befides. Let therefore the children of Italy, 
France^ Spain, and the reft of the Popi(h countries 
formfti film with- blank paper fw principles^ of 
which- free-born Britons are not capable; The 
earlier fuch notions are inftilled in fuch minds as 
theirs indeed, the better it will be for them, as it 
will keep them from thinking of any otiver than the ' 
abjeft fcrvite condition to which they are bom. 
Bat tet the minds of our Briti(h youth be fof cvef 
educated and improved in that ifpirit of truth'lind> 
liberty^ fgr the fupport of which their anceftors 

have 
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have often bravely exhaufted fo much blood and- 
treafare. 

Had any thing tending to debafe and enflave the 
minds of men been implied, either in the fables or 
morals of i^fop, upon which Leib-ange was to 
make jud and fair reflexions, he might l^ve plead- 
ed that for an excufe. But ^fop, though it was^ 
his own accidental misfortune to be a flave, yet 
puffed the time of his fervitude among the free 
ftates of Greece, where he faw the high efteem ia 
which liberty was held, and poffibly learned to 
value it accordingly. He has not one fable, or fo 
much as a hint, to favour Leftrange's infinuations y 
but, on the contrary, takes all occaiions to recom« 
mend a love for liberty, and an abhorrence of ty- 
ranny, and all arbitrary proceedings. Vet Le- 
ftrange (though in the preface to his fecond part»- 
he ufes thefe words : .** I have conftilted the beft 
*^ authorities I could meet withal, in the choice of. 
*' the collection, without draining any things alt 
*^ this while, beyond the {kn£tc& equity of a fair 
" and innocent meaning,") notorioufly perverts bbtk 
tbe^ fenfe and meaning of feveral fables ; partica*- 
lariy whei) any political inftnidion ii cpoched itt^ 
the application. For example, in the famous fa* 
Me of " The Dog ;md the Wolf." After a Ipng^ 
tedious amufing refleftion, without one word, to 
tbf ' purpofe, he^ tclU us^ at laft, '^ That the frec- 
^Sd^iti which .£fop is fo tender of here, is to 
r4||^ underftood of the freedom of the mind.'^ 
^^Mmkoiy ever underftood it fo, I dare fay, that 
knew what' the other freedom was. As for what 
he meatioda^ it is not ia the power of the 

g^e& 
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greatdl tyrant that Kvcs to deprive us of ir. If 
5ie wolf was only fenfible how fwect the freedom 
of mind was, and had no concern for the liberty 
of his perfon, he might have ventured to have 
gone with the Dog well enough : But then he 
would have faved Leifarange the fpoiling of one of 
the beft fables in the whole collection. However 
this may ferve as a pattern of that gentleman's 
candour and ingenuity in the manner of* drawing 
his reflections. JE(o\> breathed liberty in a poli- 
tical fenfe, whenever he thought fit to Tiint any 
thing about that happy ftate. And Phaedrus, whole 
hard lot it was once to havp been a domeftic 
flave, had yet fo great a veneration for the liberty ^ 
I am fpeaking of, ^at he made no fcruple to write 
in favour of it, even under the ufurpation of a 
tyrant, and at a time when the once glorious free 
people of Rome had nothing but the form and 
fliadow of their ancient conftitution left. 1 his 
he did particularly in the fable of " The Frogs 
" defiring a King*;" as 1 have obferved in the 
application to it. After which I leave it to the de- 
cifion of any indiifferent perfon, whether Leftrarige, 
in the tenor of his rcfle<Slions, has proceeded, 
*' without draining moft things," in point of po- 
litics, " beyond the ftriCteft equity of a fair and an /^ 
," innocent meaning." ^ 

Whether I have mended the faults I find with 
him, in this or any other refpedt, i muft leave to 
the judgment of the reader; p»ofefling (according 
to the principle on which the following applications 
-arc built j that I am a lover of liberty and truth ; ^ 

# Sec Fable Uh 
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an enemy to tyranny, either in church or Aate; 
and one who detefts party animofities, 'and fa£tious 
divifions,.as much as I wifh the peace and profpe- 
rity of my country. 
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FABLE I. 
The Cock and the Jewel. 




A BRISK young Cock, in company with two or 
three PuJlcts, his miftrefles, raking upon a 
dunghill for fpmething to entertain them with, hap- 
pened to fcratch up a Jewel ; he knew. what it was 
Well enough, for it fparkled with an exceeding bright 
luftre J but not knowing what to do with it, endea- 
voured to cover liis ignorance under a gay contenript. 
So, flirugging up his wings, fliaking his head, and 
putting on a grimace, he exprefled himfelf to this 
purpofe : " Indeed you are a very fine thing j but 
know not any bufinefs vou have here. I make hy 
h fcrup^ 
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fcniple.of declaring that my tafte lies quite anotlier 
way ; and I had ratlier have one grain of dear deli- 
cious barley, than all the Jewels under the fun." 

The application. 

There are feyeral people in the world, that^afs, with 
fome for well-accompiiftied gendemen, and very pretty 
feUov/s, though they are as great ftraneers to the true ules 
of virtue and knowledge, as the Cock upon the dunghifi 
h tp the real value of the Jewel. He palliates his igno- 
Tance by pretending that his tafte lies another way : but 
whatever gallant airs people may give themfelves upon 
thefe occanons, without difpute, the folid aidvantages of 
, virtue, and the durable pleaiurcs of learning, are as much 
' to be preferred before other oBjefts of the fenfes, as the 
♦ fineft brilliant diamond is above a barley-corn. The great- 
eft blockheads would appear to underftand, wbat at the 
fame time they affedV to defpife ; and nobody yet was ever 
fo vicious, as to havp the impudence to declare in public, 
that virtue was not a fine thing. 

But ftill, among the idle fauntering young fellows of the 
age, who have leilurc, as weK to- cultivate and improve the 
facuhies of the mind, as to drefs and embellilh the body^ 
how many are there who fpend their days in raking after 
new fcenes of debauchery, in tomparifoii of thofe few who 
know how to, rf lifti' more reafonable entertainments \ Honeft, 
undeiigtoing good fenfe is fo unfaftiionable, that he muft be 
a bold man, who at this dme of day attempts to bring it 
into efteem. 

How difappointed is the yeuth, who, in the midft of hk 
amorous purfuits, endeavouring to plunder the outfide of 
bloom and beauty, finds a tresdure of impenetrable virtue 
concealed within ! and why may it not be faid, how de- 
lighted are the fair fex, when, from among a crowd of 
empty, frolic, conceited admirers, they find out and d^ftin. 
guihi with their good opinion, a man of fenfe with a plain 
^maffcfted perfoq, which at firft fight they did not like ! . 

FABLE 
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FABLE II. 

n^ Wolf and the Lamb. 




ONE hot, fultry day, a Wolf and a Lamb liap- 
penedtocome,juft at the fame time, to quench 
their thirft in the ftream of a clear filver brook, that 
ran tumbling down the fide of a rocky mountaiiu 
The VVoIf Aood upon the higher ground ; ah J the 
Lamb at fome diftance from him down the current. 
However, the Wolf,' having a mind to pick a quarrel 
with him, aflred him. What he meant by diflurbing 
the water, and making it fo niuddy that he could 
not drink ? and at the fame time, demanded fatis- 
factioiu IJic Lamb, frighted at this threatening 
charge, told him, in a tone as nnld as pofiible, that, 
with humble fubmiffio^,^ he could not conceive how 
that could be; fince the water which he drank, ran 
down from the Wolf to him, and therefore it could 
not be difturbed fo far up the ftream. "Be that as it 
will," replies the Wolf, " you arc a rafcal, and I have 
B 2 been 
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been told that you treated me with ill language be- 
hind my back, about half a year ago.*' " Upon my 
word," fays the Lamb, " thetime ,you mentipn w;i& 
before I was born." The Wplf, finding it to no pur- 
pofe to argue any longer againft truth, fell into a 

.^cat paffion, fnarling and foaming at the mduth, as 
if he had been mad ; and drawing nearer to the 

.Lamb, "Sirrah," fays he, "if it was not you it was 
your father, and that's all one."— Sdhe fciz'd the 
poor, innocent, helplefs thing, tore it tQ pieces, ap^ 
^ade a meal of it, 

T«E APPLICATION. 

Th b tiling which is poiwted at in this Fable is fo obiH-- 
.oys, that it will be impertinent to multiply words abopt 
4t. When a cruel ill-natured man has a mind to abufc onq 
inferior to himfelf, cither in power or courage, though he 
has not given the leafl occafion for it^ how does he refeip.- 
,blc the Wolf ! whofe envious, rapacrbus temper could not 
bear to fee innocence live quietly in its neighbourhood. 
Ih fhortji^ wlierever ill people are in powrr, innocence an4 
integrity are fure to be perfecuted ; the tnore vicious the 
community is, the better countenance they have for their 
own villainous meafures : To praft'.fc honefty in bad times, 
is being liable to fufpicion enough ; but if any one fhould 
dare to prefcribe it> it is ten to one but he would be im- 
peached of high crimes and mifdemeanors : For to (land 
.up for juftice m a degenerate and corrupt ilate, is tacitly 
to upbraid the Government ; ^nd felcJom fails of pulling 
Aown vengance upon the head of h'm that offers to flir in 
its defence. Where cruelty and malice are in comblnariop 
Avith power, nothing is fb eafy as for them to find a pre- 
*tence to tyranniz:: over innocence, and exercife all manner 
/)( injuftice, 

JABlE 
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FABLE III. 
"The Frogs defiring a King. 




THE Frogs living ah eafy free life every where 
among the l^kes and ponds, afTembled together, 
one day, in a very tumultuous manner, and petitioned 
Jupiter to let them have a King, who might infpedt 
their morals, aini mal6e them live a little honefter. 
Jupiter, being at that pme in pretty good humour, 
was pleafed to laugh heartily at their ridiculous re- 
queft ;. and throwing a little log down into the pool, 
cried, " There is a King for you.'* The ftidden fplafti 
which this made by its* fall into the water, at torft 
terrified them fo exceedingly, that they were afraid to 
come near it. But in a little time, feeing it lay ftill 
without moving, they ventured, by degrees, to ap- 
proach it ; and at laft finding there was no danger, 
they leaped upon it ; and, in (hort, treated it as fa- 
miliarly^ as they pleafed. But not contented wii'i fo 
B 3. infipid 
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infipld a King as this was, they fent their deputies to 
'|)etition again for another fort of one ; for this they 
neither liid nor could like. Upon that, heYent them 
a Stork; who, without any ceremony, fell a devour- 
ing and eating them up, one after another, as faft as 
he could^. Then they applied theoifelves privately 
to A^ercury,. and got him to fpeak to Jupiter in their 
behalf. That he would be fo good as to blefs them 
again with another King, or redore them to. their 
former ftate: "No," fays he, " fince it was their own 
choice, let the obftinate wretches fufFer the punifh- 
ment due to their folly," - 

The application. 

It is pretty extraordinary to find a Fable of this Vbd, 
finiihed with fo bold and yet polite a turn by Phaedrus t 
One, who attained his freedom by the favour of Auguflus, 
and wrote it in the time of Tiberius ; who y^ere, fuccef- 
fively, tyrannical ufurpers of the Roman government. If 
we may. take his word for it, -^fop fpoke it upon this oc- 
caiion. When the commonwealth of Athens .flourifhed 
under good wholefome laws of its own ena6Hng, they re- 
lied fo murh upon tlje fecurity of their liberty, that they 
negligently fufftred it to run out into licentioufnefs. And 
, fadions happening to be fomented among them by defign* 
ing people, much about the fame time, Pififtratus took that 
cpportunity to makd hirafelf mafler of their citadel and li- 
berries both together. The Athenians finding themfelves 
in a flate of ilavery, though their tyrant happened to be a 
very mcrclfur one, yet could not bear the thoughts of it ; 
fo that ^fop, where there was no remedy, prefcribes them 
to patience, by the example of the foregoing Fable ; and 
adds, at lafl, <* Wherefore," my dear countrymen, *« be 
** contented with your prefent condition, bad as it is, for 
** fear a change ihould be worff." 

FABLE 
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FABLE IV. 

The vain Jack-Daw. 




J I Certain Jack-Daw was fo proud and ambitious, 
i^ that not contented to live within his own 
fphere, he picked up the feathers which fell from the 
Peacocks, ftuck them in among his- own, and very 
confidently introduced himfelf into an affembly of 
thofe? beamiful birds* They foon /ound him out, 
ftripped him of his borrowed plumes,, and falling 
upon him with their fharp bills,,puniftied him as his 
prefumption dcferved. Upon this, full of grief and 
affli<9ion, he returned to his old companions, and 
w'ould have flocked with them again ; but they 
knowing his late life and converfation, induftrioufly 
avoided him, and refufed to admit him into their 
company : And one of them at the fame time, gave 
him this ferious reproofs " If, friend, you could 
have been contended with our ilation, and had not 
difdained the rank in which Nature had placed you, 
pu had not been ufcd fo fcurvily by thofe upon 
B4 whom 
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whom you intnuJed yourfelf, nor fuffered the no- 
torious flight, which now w^ tliink ourieives obliged 
to put upon you.** 

The application. 

What we m?^y learn from this Fable, is, in the^a'»,, 
to live contentedly in our own condition, whatever it be, 
without aftwfllrg to look bagger than we are, by a falfe or 
borrowed light. To be barely pleafeS mth appearing- 
above what a man really is, is bad enough; and what may 
ja»'>lV render him conteriipnble in the eyes of his equals : 
B\it if, to enable him to do this with fomething of a better 
grace, he has clandefHoely feathered his ncflwith his neigh- 
bour's goods, when found opt, he has nothing to exped bat. 
to be llripp( d of his plunder, and ufed like a felonioas rogue.' 
into the bargain* 

FABLE V. 

7'be Dog and the Shadow.. 




A DOG, croffing a little .rivulet with a piece of 
fiefn in his mouth, faw his own Shadow re- 
pjekiited in tlie clear mirror of the Imipid ftreani ; 

aiiA' 
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ihd believing it to be another Dog» who was camm- 
ing another piece of flefli, he could not forbear catcn- 
ing at it ; but was fo far from getting any thing by 
his greedydeflgn, that he dropt the piece lie had in 
his mouth, which immediately funk to the bottom, 
and was irrecoverably loft. 

The application. 

He that catches at more than belongs to hifn> juftly de- 
fcrves to loie what he has. Yet nothing is more common, 
and, at the fame time, more pemicioas, than this felfiih 
piincipJe. It prevails from the king to the peafant ; and 
all oiders and degrees of men are more or lefs iofe^ed with 
it. Great monarchs have been drawn in, by this greedy 
humour, to grafp at the dominions of their neighbours ; 
not that they wanted any thing more to feed their luxury, 
but to gratify their infatiable appetite for vain-glory. If 
the kings of Perfia could have been contented with their 
own vaft territories, they had not loft all Afia for the fake 
of a little petty ftate of Greece. And France, with all its 
glory, has, ere now, been reduced to the laft extremity by 
die fame unjuft encroachments. 

He that thinks he ^s another's eftate in a pack of cards, 
» a box and dice, and ventures his own in the porfuit of it, 
(hodd not repin#> if he Hods himfelf a beggar in the end«.. 
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FABLE VI. ^ 
The Lion and other Beasts. 




THE Lion and feveral other Beafts, entered into 
an alliance ofienfive and defenfive, and were ta 
live very fociably together in the foreft ; one day,, 
having made a fort of an excurfion by way of hunt- 
ing, tliey took a very fine, large, fat Deer, which was 
divided into four parts ; there happening to be then 
prefent, his Majefty the Lion, and only three other$^ 
After the divifion was made, and the parts were fet 
out, his Majefly advancing forward fome fteps, and 
pointing to one of the (hares, was pleafed to declare 
himfelf after the following manner : " This I feize 
and take pofieffion of as my right, which devolves to 
me, as I am defcended by a true, lineal, hereditary 
lucceflion from the Royal Family of Lion : That," 
pointing teethe fecond, " I claim by, I think, Tioiin- 
reafoTUible demand, confidehng that all the engage- 
ments 
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ments you have with the enemy turn chiefly upon 
my courage and conduft, and you very well know, 
that wars are too expenfive ta be carried cAi without 
proper fupplies. Tlien," nodding his head towards 
the third, " That I (hall take by virtue of my prc- 
rog^ive ; to which, I make no queftion, but fo du- 
tiful and loyal a people will pay all the deference and 
regard that I can defire. Now, as for the remaining 
part, the neceffity of our prefent affairs is fo very 
urgent, our (lock fo low, and our credit fo impaired 
and weakened, that 1 mud infift upon your granting 
that without any hefitation or demurs and hereof 
foil not at your peril." 

The application. 

t^o alliance is fafe which is made with thofe that are" 
itipmior to us in power. Though they lay therafelves un- 
der the moft fkriGt and folemn ties at the opening of the 
Gongrefs, yet the firft adrantagecus opportunity will tempt 
them to break the treaty ; and they will never want fpeci- 
ons pretences to furni& est their declarations of war. It 
it not eafy to determine, «4iether it is more ftopid and ri- - 
dicubos for a community, to tru^ itfelf firft in the haiyis 
of thc^e that are more powerful than themfelves, or to ' 
wonder afterwards that their confidence and credulity ar»^ 
^o^ and their properties invaded. 
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FABLE Vir. 
The WoLT and the Crane. 
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A WOLF, after devouring his prey^ happened to^^ 
have a bone flick in his throat, which gave hiin- 
fo much pain, that he went howling up and down,, 
importuning every creature he met, to lend him a' 
kind hand in order to his relief ; nay, he promifed a 
reafonable reward to any one that fhould undertake 
the operation with fuccefs. At laft the Crane, tempted 
with the lucre of the reward, and having firft procured 
him to confirm his promife with an oath, undertook 
the bufinefs, and ventured his long.neck into the ra- 
pacious felon's throat. In (hort, he plucked out the- 
bone, and expeded the promifed gratuity. When 
the Wolf, turning his eyes difdainfully towards him,, 
faid, "I did not think you had been fo uncanfcion- 
able ; I had your head in my mouth, and could have 
bit it off whenever I pleafed, but fuflfered you to 
take it away wjtliout any damage, and yet you arc 
not contented." 
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The application.. 

Thkre is a fort of people in the world, to whom a man- 
may be in the wrong for doing fervicf s^-upon a double licore ;, 
firll, becaufe, thejr never dcfcrved'to have a gxD.d office 
done them j and iccondly, becaufe, when once engaged, if 
h fo hard a matter to get well rid of their acquaintance. 

This Fabl^ is not an example of ingratitude, as at firfl' 
fight it feems to be, and as fome of the mythologifts have' 
DDderftood it ; to make it a parallel in* that tafe, the Crane* 
ooght to -have been under fbme difficulties in his turn, and' 
the Wolf have refufed toaiifil him when it was in his power. 
Thr whole ftrefe of 'it lies in this. That we ought to cdnfider* 
what kind of people they are to whom we aFed<^iired to dp* 
good offices, before we do them*; for he that grants a fa-- 
vourj or even confides in a perfon of no honour, in/lead of- 
fiuling^his^QCOunt.ih itj comes ofFwell if he is no fofFerer* 

FABLE Vlin. 

Tbe Stag lookinjjhto the Water, 




ASTAG tbat had been drinking at aclearfpring, 
faw hiinfelf in the water ; and, pjeafed with 
tiie profpcia, flood afterward^ for fome time con- 
templating: 
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templating and fuFveying his (hape and feature^,, 
from head to foot. " Ah f** fays he, " what a glo- 
rious .pair of branching horns are there! how grace- 
fully do thofe antlers hang over my forehead, and 
give an agreeable turn^ to my whole face ! If fome 
other parts of my body were but proportionable to 
them, I would turn ipy back to nobody ! but I have 
a fet of fuch legs as really makes me afhamed to fee 
them. People may talk what they pleafe of their 
conveniences, and what great need we ftand in of 
them, upon feveral occafions ; but for my part, I. 
find them fo very flender and unlightly, that I had - 
as lief have none at all." While he was giving hinrr- 
felf thefe airs, he was alarmed with the noife of fome 
huntfmen and a pack of hounds, that had been juft 
laid on upon the fcent, and were making towards - 
him. Away he flies in fome conftemation,. and,^ 
boundilig nimbly over the plain, threw dogs ana men^ 
at. a vaft diftanc^ behind him. After which, taking . 
a very thick copfe, he had the ill-fortune to be en- 
tangled by his horns in a thicket j where he was 
hdd fail, till the hounds came in and pulled him 
down. Finding now Eow it was like to go with 
him, in the pang« of death, he is faid to have uttered 
thefe words : " Unhappy creature that I am ! I am 
too late convinced, tliat, what I. prided myfelf in has 
befen the caufe of my undoing ; and what I fo much 
difliked, was the only thing that could have favedi 
me." 

Thb APPLICATION. 

Perhaps we cannot apply this better* than by fuppo-^ 
ling the Fable to be a Parable ; which may be thus ex- 
plained : Thc^Deer, viewing itfelf in the Water, is a beau- 
fiful young Lady at her looking-glafs. She cannot help 
being fenfible of the charms which lie blooming in every 
feature of her bc^. She moiftens heir lip'> langiiifhes witb 

her 
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her eyes, adjafb every lock of her hair with the mceft ex- 
adnefs, gives an agreeable attitude to her whole body : 
And then with a foft figh, fays to herfclf, '< Ah ! how 
happy mi^ght I be, in a daily crowd of adnjirers, if it were 
not for the cenibrionfncfs of the age? When I view^that 
fac*, wliere Nature, to give her her due, has been liBeral 
enough of charms, how eaiy fhould I be, if it were not for 
that llender particular, my honour. The odious idea of 
that comes acrofs all my happy moments, and l)rings a 
mortification with it that damps my mofl flattering tender 
hopes. Oh ! that there were no fuch thing in the world !'* 
In the midH of thefe foloquies, ihe is interrupted by the 
voice of her lover, who enters her chamber finging a lig^- 
doon air ; and, introducing his difcourfe in a familar eafy 
manner, takes occaiion to launch out in.praiie ofher btmxy, 
kes (he is pleafed with it, fnatches her hand, kifles it in a 
tranfport ; and, in ihort, purfues "his point fo dole, that flie 
is not able todifengage herfelf from him. But, when the 
copfeqnence of all this approaches, in an agony of giief ai^d 
ihame, (he fetches a deep figh, and fays^ " Ah I how mif- 
taken have I been I the virtue I flighted might have faved 
' me; bat the beauty I prized fo much has been my undoing.** 
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FABLE IX. , 
Tbe Fox: and 'the Ckow. 




1^ CROW having tak^n a piece of chcefe out of 
JL a cottage window, flew up into a h^h tree 
with it, in order to eat it. Which a Fox obferving, 
came and fat underneath, and began to compliment 
the Crow upon the fubjeS of her beauty. **I pro- 
teft," fays he^ " I never obferved it before^ but your 
feathers are of a more delicate white than any that 
ever I faw in my life ! Ah! what a fine (hape and 
graceful turn of body- is there ! And I make no 
queftion but you have a tolerable voice ? If it is but 
as fine as your complexion, I do not know a bird- 
that can pretend tO/fland in competition with you.'* 
The Crow, tickled with this very civil language,, 
nedled and riggled about, and hardly knew where- 
(he was ; but thinking the Fox a little dubious as to ' 
the particular of her voice, and having a mind to fet- 

hiar 
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Bim right in that matter, began to (ing, and, in the 
fame inftanr, let the.cheefe drop out of her mouth. 
This being what the Fox- wanted, he chopped it up 
in a moment ; and trotted away, laughing to him- 
' klf at the eafy crcduHty of the Crow •.- 

The application*. 

Tttfi Y wto love flatttTy (a«, it is to be feared, too many' 
do) are in a fair vv y to repent of their foible at the long 
ran. And yet how few are there ampng the whole race of 
mankind, who may be faid to be fall proofs againft its at- 
tack;* I The grofs way by which it is managed by fome 
fj][y pra€litioPEr?, is tnoijgh to alarm the dtiJieft apprehen- 
£on, and m . kje it to viJue-itfelf upon the quickncfs of its 
if fight iiiLO the Ii;i]c pluts of this nature. Bat, let the am- 
biilcade be difpofcd mih due judgment, and it will fcarce 
fail of feizing the molt giJarded heart* Hew many are 
tickled to the !afl dcgre-c with the pleafure of flattery, even 
wKlk they are applaudi^i for their honeft deteftation of it ! 
There is no way to bi.xde the fofcc of this engine, but by 
every one's examining impartially for hknfelf, ih^ true efti- 
mate of his own qualities: If he deals fincereJy in the 
matter, noljody can tcH fo well as himfelfi what degree of 
cifecm ought to attend any of his aAions; and therefore 
he ihould be entirely eafy, as to the opinion men are like 
to have of them in the world- 1/ xhey attribute more to- 
him than is his due,.they are. deiigning or miftaken jMf 
they aJIow him lefs, . they are envious, or, pofilbly, ftilL 
more miftaken; and,, in either cafe, are to be'defpifed, or 
difregardedv. For he that flatters without defigning to 
make advantage of it, is a fool : And whoever encourages 
that flattery which he has fenfe enough to fee through, is 
a vain coxcomb«.' 
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FABLE X, 

The two Bitches. 




A BITCH, who was juft ready to whelp, intreated 
another Bitch to lend her iier kennel, only tiii 
her month was up, and affUred he;* tliat then fhe 
fh;;uld have it again. The other very readily con- 
fented, and, with a great deal of civility, refigned it 
to her immediately. However, when the time was. 
elapfecl, Ihe came and made her a vifil, and very mo- 
deftly intimated, that now ihe was up and well, ihe 
hoped (he ihould lee * her abroad again ; for that, 
really," it would be inconvenient for her to be with- 
out her kennel any longer, and therefore ^flie told 
her flie muft be fo free as to defire her to provide 
herfelf with other lodgings as foon as (lie could. 
The lying-in Bitch replied, That truly (he was 
aihamed for having kept her fo long out of hit owa 
houfc 5 but it wa^ not upon her own account (for 

indeed 
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indeed (he was well enough to go any where) (o 
much as that of her puppies, who were yet fo weak, 
that (he was afraid they would not be able to Follow 
her ; and, if (he would he fo good as to let her (lay 
a fortnight longer, (he (hould t^ke it for the greateil 
obligation in the world. The other Bitch was fo 
good-natured and compaflionate as to comply ^vIth 
this requeft too ; but at the expiration of the tcr^n, 
carge and told her pofitively that (he muft turn out, 
for (he could not pofitively let her be there a day 
longer, *'Muft turn cut," (ays the other; *'• we 
will fee that ; for I proiDife you, unlefs you can beat 
me, and my whole litter of whelps, you arc never 
like to have any thing more to do here." 

The application. 

Possession is eleven points of the law; and thougfi, 
where equity flourifhes, and property is duly fecured, the 
twelfth point, I mean that of right, is better than the oiher 
eleven; yet this Fable may ferve as a very good lefTon of 
caution to us never to let any thing we value go out ef our 
polTeflion, without very good fecarity. Wife ard good- 
natured men wiil give liberally and judicioa fly what they 
can fpare; but to lend, where there is a probability of cur 
being defrauded by the borrower, is the part of a too. 
Cify and blameable credulity, 
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FABLE Xr.' 
^e proud Frog, 




AN Ox, grazing in a n"ieadow, chanced to fet his^' 
foot among a parcel of young Frogs, and trod 
one of them to death. The reft informed thdr mother, • 
when (he came hortie,. what had happened ; tellmg. 
her, that the beaft which did it was thehugheft crea- 
ture that they ever faw in their hves. *' What ! was* 
it fo big ?" fays the old Frog, fwelling and blowing 
up her fpeckied belly to a great degree. "Oh! 
bigger by a vaft deal," fay they. "And fo big ?'* 
fays (he, (draining hcrfelf yet more, " Indeed mam- 
ma," fay they, "if you were to burft yourfelf, you- 
would ntver be fo big/* She ftrove yet again, an4> 
Burft herfelf indeed. 

The application. 

Whenever a man endeavours to live equal with one^ 
of a ereater f^^rtune than himfelf, he is fure to (hare a like 
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^atc with the Frog in the Fable. How many vain people 
of moderate cafy circamjlancea, burfl and come to nothing, 
by vying with thoft, whofe eftates are more aniple than 
their own! Sir Changeling Plumftock was pofleffed of a 
very cooiiderable eflatc« devolved to him by the death of 
an old uncle, who had adopted him hb heir. He had a 
falfe tafte of happinefs ; and, without the leaft oeconomy« 
trufting to the fufficiency of his vaft revenue, was refolved 
to be out-done by nobody, in Ihewin? grandeur and ex« 
perfive living. He gave -five thoufandpoands for a piece 
cf ground in the country, to fet a houfe upon ; the building 
.and furniture of which coft fifty thoufand more ; and hij 
gardens wei'e proportionably magnificent. Befides which, 
he thought himfclf under the neceffity of buying ou^ two 
or three tenements which flood in his neighbourhood, that 
;he might, have 'elbow room enough. All this he could 
-very well bear ; and ftill might have been happy, had it 
not been for an unfortunate view which he one day hap- 
pened to take, of toy Lord Calllebuilder's gardens, which 
coniift of twenty acres, whereas his own were not above 
twelve. From that time he grew penfivt; and before the 
.cnfuing winter gave five and thirty years purchafe for a 
dozen acres more to enlarge bis gardens, built a couple 
of exorbitant green-houfcs, and a large pavilion at the fan- 
ther end of a terrace- walk. The bare repairs and fuper^ 
'intendences of all which, call for the remaining part of his 
income. He is mortgaged pretty deep, and pays nobody ; 
But being a privileged peifon, refides altogether at a pri^ 
cj'^e cheap lodging in the city of Weftminller, 
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FABLE XII. 
The Fox and the Stork. 




.^^OHi£ Fox invited the Stork to dinner; and, be- 
i iuig difppfed to divert himfelfat the expence. 
ot his gueft, provided nothing for the entertainment, 
but, a foup, in a wide (hallow difli. 1 his himfelf 
could lap up with a great deal of eafe; but the Stork, 
who could but juft dip in the point of his bill, was not 
a bit the better all the while : However, in a few 
days after, he returned the compliment, and invited 
the Fox; but I'ujfFered* nothing to be brought to ta- 
ble bur foir.e minced meat in a glafs-jar ; the neck 
of which was fo deep, and fo narrow, that, though 
the Stork wiih his long bill made a ihift to fill his 
> elly, all that the i?*ox, who was very hungry, could 
cio, was to Kck the brims, as the Stork llabbered them 
with his eating. Reynard was heartily vexed at firft, 
but when he came- to take his leave, owned ingenu- 
cully, that he had been ufed as he defer\'ed ; and that 
he had no r^afon to take any treatment ill, of which 
himfelf had fet the example. • The 
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Xhe application. 

It is mighty impradent, as well as inhuman and uncivil, 
to affront any body ; and whoever takes the liberty to ex- 
crcife his witty talent that way, mud not think much of it, 
if he meets with Teprifals. Indeed, if* all thofe who are 
thus paid in their own coin, would t;ike it with the fame 
franknefs the Fox did, the matter would net be much ; but 
we are too apt, when the jeft comes to be turned home upon 
purfelves, to think that infufFerable in another, which we 
looked upon as pretty and facetious, when the humour was 
our own. The rule of doing as we would begone by. (b 
proper to our model in every tranf«£lion of life, may more 
particularly be of ufc in this rtfpt^k : Bccaufe people feldom 
or never receive any advantage by thefe little ludicrous im- 
po£tions ; und yet, if they were to aik themfelvcs the quef- 
pon, would fird, that another's ufing them in the fame 
manner, would be very difpleafing. 

FABLE XIII. Tbe Eagle a^d the Fox. 




AN Eagle that had yourg ones, looking out for 
fomething to feed them with, happened to fpy 
:a Fox's Cubj that lay bafking itfelf abroad in the fun. 

She 
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She made a ftoop, and trufled it immediately ; but 
•before (he had carried it quite oflF, the old Fox com- 
ing home implpred her^ with tears in her eyes, to 
fpare her Cub, Nand pity the diftrefs ot a poor -fond 
mother, who (hould think no affliflion fo great as that 
of lofing her child. The Eagle, whofe neft was up 
in a very high tree, thought herfelf Tecure enough 
.from all projects of revenge, and fo bore away the 
Cub to her young ones, without (hewing any regard 
»to the fupplications of the Fox. But that fubtile 
creature, highly incenfed at this outrageous barba- 
-rity, ran to ap altar where fome country people had 
^)een facrificing a kid in the open fields, and catching 
up a firebrand in her mouth, made towards the tree 
where the Eagle'^ neft was, with a refolution of re- 
venge. She had fcarce afcended the firft branches, 
ivhen. the -Eagle, terrified at the approaching ruin of 
herfelf and family, begged of the Fox to defift, and, 
with much fubmiifion returned her the Cub agaia 
/afe and found. 

The application. 

This Fable is a warning to us not to deal hardly or in- 
jurioufly by any body. The coniidcration of our being in 
a hJgh condition of life, and thofe we hurt, far balow us, 
^ill 4>!ead little or no cxcufe for us m this cafe. For there 
is fcarce a creature of fo defpicable a rank, but is capable 
of avenging iifelf feme way, and at (ome time or other. " 
When great men happen to be wicked, how little fcruple 
do they make of apprefling their poor neighbours ? They 
are perched upon a lofty ftatlon, a'.id have built their neft 
^on high ; and, having outgrown all feelings of humanity, 
are Infcnfible of any pangs of remcrfe. The widow's tears, 
the orphan's cries, and the curfes of the miferable, like ja- 
,velir^ thrown -by the band of a feeble old man, fall by the 
way, and fi«ver reach their heart. But let fuch a one, in 
the midrt of his flagrant injuftice, remember^ how eafy a 
matter it is, notwithHaoding his fuperior diHance, ibr the 
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meincft vaffal to be revenged of him. The bitternefs of 
ao afflidHoo, even where cunmng is wanting, may animate 
the pooreil fpirit with refolations of vengeance ; and when 
ODce that fury is thoroughly awakened, we know not whnc 
fte will require before ihe is lulled to red ag>«un. The moft 
powerful tyrants cannot prevent a refolvcd aflaiTmation ; 
there are a thouiknd different ways for any private man to 
do the buHnefsy who is heartily difpoi'ed tu it, and willinjj^ 
toiatisfy his appedce for revenge* at the expence of his 
life. An old woman may clap a firebrand in the palace of 
a prince, and it Is in the power of a poor weak fool to de^ 
ftroy the children of the mighiy. 

FABLE XIV. 
Tb^ Boar and the Ass. 




A Little fcoundrel of an Afs, happening to' meet 
with a Boar, had a mind to be arch upon him ; 
"Andfo, brother," fays he, "your humble fervant." 
The Boar, fpmewhat nettled at his familiarity, brid- 
led up to him and told him, he was furprifed tc) 
Jiear him utter fo impudent an untruth, and was juft 
C «i 
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going to (hew his noble refentment, by giving him 
a rip in the flank ; but wifely ftifiing his paflion, he 
contented himfelf with only faying, "Go, you forry 
bead ! I could be amply and eafily revenged of you, 
but I don't care to foul my tu(ks with the blood of 
fo bafe a creature." 



The application. 

Fools are fometimes fo ambitioas of being thought 
mtSt that they run great hazards in attempting to fhew 
themfelves fuch. This is not the fir ft Afs, who, after a 
handfome rebuke from one fuperior to himfelf^^ both in 
courage and mcrit> has continued his awkward raillery 
even to the laft degree of oiFeixc. But fuch a dull crea- 
ture is fo far from raifing himfelf thie leaft efteem by his 
ludicrous vein, that he has very good luck if he efcapes 
witKa whole fkin. Buffoons, like dwarfs, {hoold be matched 
with thofe of their own level ; a man in (enfe or ftatuce 
would be alhamed to encounter either of them. But, not- 
withftanding all this ; and though the Boar in t<ie Fable is 
a very good example to men of generous br>ve ipirits, 
not to give themfelves up to paffion, nor to be diftempered 
with thoughts of revenge upon the infv>lenx behaviour of 
every Afs that offends them, becaufe their hands would be 
difhonour^d by the tindure of a bafe man's blood ; yet, 
among human creatures, the correction of an Ais that would 
be unfeafonably witty, may be performed with juftnels and 
propriety enough, provided it be done in good humour. 
The blood of a toward, literally tpenking, would ftain the 
character of a man of honour; when we chaftife foch 
wrecches, it (hould be done, if poffible, in the ntmoft calm- 
nefs of temper. It takes cff fomething from the reputation 
of a great foul, when weiee it is in the j>ower of a fool to 
ruffle and uufettle it* 
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FABLE XV. 
The Frogs and tbeJi^btin^BvLts. 




A FROG, one day, peeping out of the lake, and 
looking about him, faw two Bulls fighting at 
feme diftance off in the n>eadow, and calling to one 
of his acquaintance, " Loot/^ fays he, " what dread- 
ful work is yonder ! Dear firs, what will become of 
us!" "Why, v>ray thee," fays the other, "do not 
frighten yourfelf fo about nothing; how can their 
quarrels affeds us ? They are of a.drfferent kind and 
way of living, and are at prefent only contending 
which (hall be matter of the herd." " That is true," 
replies the firft, " their quality and ftation of life, is, 
to all appearance, diflTerent enough from ours : But, 
as one of them will certainly get the better, he that 
is worfted, being beat out of the meadow, will take 
Jcfiigc here in the marAes,^ and may poffibly tread 
C 2 out 
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out the guts of fome of us : Sri, you fee, we are more 
nearly concerned in this difput^ of theirs, than at firft 
.you were aware of.'' 

The application. 

■ » 

This poor timorous Frog had juft reafon for its fears and 
fufpicions : it being hardly poffible for great people to^all 
out, withcQt invoKing many below them in the fame fate i 
Nay, whatever becomes of the former, the latter are fure 
to fufFer ; thofe may be only playing the fool, wltile thefe 
really fmart for it. * 

It is of no fmall importance to the honeft, quiet part of 
mankind,, who defire nothing fo much as to fee peace and 
virtue flourifti, to enter ferioufly and impartially into the 
confideration of this point : For, as iignificant as the quar- 
rels of the great may fometimes be, yet they are nothing 
without their efpoding and fupporting them one way 05 
other. What is it that occasions parties, bat the ambitious 
or avaricious fpirit of men in eminent ftations, who want to 
engrofs all power in their own hands? Upon this they fo- 
ment divifions, and form fadions, and excite animoilties 
between well-meaning, but undifceming people, who little 
think that the great aim of their leaders isno more than 
the advancement of their own private felf-intereit. The 
good of the public is always pretended upon fuchoccalions^ 
and may fometimes happen to be tacked to their own ; but 
then it is purely accidental, and never was originally in- 
tended. One knows not what remedy to prefcribe againft 
fo epidemical and frequent a malady, but only, that every 
man who has (enfc enough to difcern the pitiful private 
views that attend moft of the difFlrences between the great 
ones, inftead of aiding or abetting either party, woiil4> 
AViih an honeft courage, heartily and openly oppoiie both. 
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FABLE XVI. 
The Kite anrf t'-'e Pigeons. 
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AKlTii, l^ho had kept failing in the air for many 
days near a dove-houfc, and made a ftoop at 
fcveral Pigeons, but all to no purpofe ("for they were 
too nimble for him j atlaft had recourfe to Stratacem, 
and took his opportunity one day, to crake a declara- 
tion to them, in which he fet forth his own juft and 
good intentions, who had nothing more at heart than 
the defence and jn"otedion of the Pigeons in their an- 
cient rights and liberties, and how concerned he was 
at their fears and jealoufies of a foreign invafion, 
efpecially their unjuft and unreafbnable ftifpicions of 
himfelf, as if he intended, by force of arms, to break 
in upon their conftitution, and erc6t a tyrannical go- 
vernment over thcQi. To prevent all which, and 
thoroughly to quiet their minds, he thought proper 
topropofe to them fuch terms of alliance and articles 
of p^ace, as might for ever cement a good under- 
C 3 • Handing 
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ftanding betwixt them : The principal of which was. 
That they fliould accept of him for their King, and 
inveft him with all kingly privilege and prerogative 
over them. The poor fimple Pigeons confented : ^ 
The Kite took the coronation oath after a very fo- 
lemn manner, on his part, and the Doves,, the oaths 
of allegiance and fidelity, on theirs. But much time 
had not pafled over their heads, before the good Kite 
pretended that it was part of his prerogative to de- 
vour a Pigeon whenever lie pleafed. And this, he 
was not contented to do himfelf only, but infiruded 
the reft of the ro^al family in the fame kingly arts of 
government. 1 he Pigeons, reduced to this mifer- 
able condition, faid one to the other, ** Ah ! wc dc- 
fcrve no belter ! Why did we let him come in V^ 

The application. 

What can this Fable be applied to, but the exceeding 
blindnefs and ftupidity (.^f that part of mankind, who wan- 
tonly and foolifhly truft their native rights and liber;y with- 
out good fccurity ? Who often choofe f r guardians of their 
lives and fortunes, perfons abandoned to the moft unfociablc 
vices ; and fcldom have any better excufe for fuch an error 
in politics, than, that they were deceived in their cxpe^- 
tions ; or nievcr thoroughly knew the manners of their king» 
till he had got them- entirely in his power. Which however 
is notorioufty falfe ; for many, mv\ the Doves in the Fable» 
are fo filly, that they would admit of a Eate, rather than be 
without a king. The truth is, we ought not to incur the 
poflibility of being deceived in fo important a matter as this ; 
an unlimited power (houldnot be trufted in the hands of any 
onej who is not endued with a perfeflion more than human. 
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AM AN, ill tfmes when polygamy was allowed, 
had two Wives : one of which, like himfelf, 
had feen her beft days, and was juft as it were enter- 
ing upon the declivity of life ; but this (being an artful 
Woman) (he entirely concealed by her drefsj by 
which, and fome other elegant qualities, (he made a 
fliift fometimes to engage 'her huftand's heart. The 
other was a beautiful young creature of feventeen, 
whofe charms, as yet in the height of bloom, and 
fecure of their own power, had no occafion to call in 
any artifice to their afliftance. She made the good 
man a$ happy as he was capable of being, but was 
not, it feems, completely fo herfelf : The grey hairs, 
mixed among the black, upon her hufband's head, 
gave her fome uneafinefs, by proclaiming the great 
difparity of their years ; wherefore, under colour of 
adjufting and comBing his head, (he would every now 
and then be twitching " the filver hairs with her nip-, 
C 4 pers, 
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pers, that, hoi?vever matters ^ere, be might ftill have 
as few vifible figns of an advanced age as poflible : 
The Dame, whofe years were nearer to an equality 
^ith his own, efteemed thofe grey locks as the ho- 
nours of his head, and could have wi(hed they had 
all been fuch; fhe thought it gave him a venerable 
look j at lead, that it made her appear fomething 
younger than him: So that every time the honeft 
man's head fell into her hands, me took >s much 
pains to extirpate the black hairs, as the other had 
done to demolifli the grey. They neither of thetn 
^new of the other's defign ; but each continuing her 
project with repeated induftry, the poor Man, who 
thought their deHre to oblige put them upon this ex- 
traordinary officioufaefs in drefBng his head, found 
himfelf, in a Ihort time, without any hair at all. 

The application. 

Phoedrus, whofe fenfe I have generally followed in 
" every Fable of which he has m^de a verfion, in his appli- 
cation of this, is a Itttle^ fevere upon the ladies; and tells 
us, that by this example we may kc, that the men arc iiirc 
to be lofers by the >women ; as well, when they are the ob« 
jcifts pf their love, as while they lie uoder their difpleafure* 
All that I ihall add to what he has (aid, is to obferve, that 
many women may unfortunately, out of a pure effcd of 
complaifance-, do a thoufand di!'agreeab}e things to their 
/ hufbands. They, whofe love is tempered with a tolerable 
fliare of good fenfe, will be fore to have no feparate views 
of their own, nor do any thing more immediately relating 
to their hufband, without confuldng him firft. In a mar- 
tied Hate, one party Ihould inform themfelves certainly, 
and not be gueifing and prefuming what will pleafe the 
other ; ^nd if a wife u(es h^r huiband like a fhend only« 
the leaH ftie can do, is firft to communicate to him all the 
important enterprifes (he undertakes ; and efpecially thofe 
wh«ch fhe intends ihould he talm honour and advanuge. 
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A STAG, Toufed out of his^ thick ^over in the " 
. midft of the foreft, and di:iven hard by the 
hounds, made towards a fann-boufe, and feeing the ^ 
doer of an Ox-Statl open, entered therein, ^nd hid ■ 
himfelf under a heap of ftraw. One of riie Oxen, . 
turning his heard about, afked him what he meant by 
venturing himfelf in fuch a place as that was, where 
* he was fure to meet with his doom ! Ah i fays the * 
Stag, if you will but be fo good as to favour me with > 
your concealment, I hope I (hall do well enougli ; I 
intend to make off again the firft opportunity. VVelJ, . 
he ftaid there till towards night; in* came the Ox- 
Man with a bundle of fodder, and never faw him. 
Iri (hort, all the Servants of the farm came and' went, , 
and hot a foul of them fmelt any thing of the matter. 
Nay, the bailiff himfelf came, according to form, and ' 
iaoked in, but walked away no wifcr than the r^ft. . 
C 5 , Upo. 
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Upon this, the Stag, ready to jump out of his (kin 
for joy, began to return thanks to the good-natured 
Oxen, protcfting tliat they were the moft obligirig 
people he had ever met with in his life. After he 
had done his compliments, one of them anfwtred 
him gravely ; " Indeed we dcfire nothing more, than 
to have it m our power to contribute to your efcape ; 
but, there is a certain perfon, you little think of, who 
has a hundred eyes ; if he (hould happen to come, I 
would not give this ftraw for your life." In the in- 
terim, home comes the mafter himfelf, from a neigh- 
bour's where he had been invited to dinner ; and be- 
caufe he had obferved the cattle to look but fcurvily 
of late, he went up to the rack, and aflced, why tfiey 
did not give them more fodder ? then, cafting his 
eyes downward, *' Hey-day !" fays he, "why fo fpar.-. 
Ing of your litter ? pray fcatter a little more licre. 
And thcfe cobwebs — But 1 have fpoke fo often, that 
unlefs I do it myfelf " — Thus, as he went on, prying 
into every thing, he chanced to look where the Stag's 
horns lay flicking out of the ftraw j upon which he 
raifed a hue-and-cry, called all his people about him> 
killed the poor Stag, and made a prize of him. 

The application. 

The moral of thi^ Fable is. That nobody looks after a 
man's ai^irs fo well as he himfelf. Servants being but 
hirelings, feldom have the true intcreil of their mafter at 
heart> but let things run on in a negligent conftant difor^ 
der ; and this, generally, not ib much for want of capa- 
city as hcnefty. Their heads are taken up with the culti- 
vation of their own private intereft ; for the fervice and 
promotion of which, that of their mafter is poftjx>ned> and 
often entirely negle^d. 

Few ^milies are reduced to poverty and diftrc6 merely 
by their own extravagance and indulgence in luxury : The 
inattention of fervants fwclls every article of expencc in do- 
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. meftic ceconomy; and the retinue of great men, ?nftcad of 
exerting their induilry to conduce as- far as poflible to the 
increase of their mafter's wealth, commonly exercife no other 
office than that of loculls and caterpillars, to confame and- 
devour it. 

FABLE XIX. 
Tbe Wolf and the Dog. 




A Ln^AiN,. hungry, hait-itarved Woif, happened,. 
. one moon-ihiny night, to meet with a jolly, 
pluinp, well-tcd M aft iff j "and, after the firft compli- 
ments were pafled. fays the v\ olf, " You look ex- 
tremely well ; 1 proteft, i think I never faw a more 
graceful, comely perfon ; but how comes it about, I 
befeech you, that you ftiould live fo much better thaa 
\i I may fay, without vanity, that 1 venture fifty times 
more than you do ; and yet 1 am almoft ready to 
pcrifli with hunger." 1 he Dog anlwered very 
bluntly, " Why, you may live as well, it you will do 
the fame for itthat 1 do." " Indeed ! Wliat isihat ?" 
•C6- fa-ys 
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fays he : « Why," fays the Dog, " only to guard the : 
houfe a-nights, and keep it from thieves." " Wkii 
ail roy heart," replies the Wolf; "for at prefent I 
have but a forry time of it ; and I think to change * 
my hard lodging in the woods, where I endure rain, ' 
froft, and fnow ; for a warm roof over my head, and 
a1>elly-full of good viftuals, will be no bad bargain.'* 
*' True," fays the Dog ; *' therefore you have no- 
thing more to do but to follow me." Now, as they 
were jogging on togetJier, the Wolf fpied a creafe in 
the Dog's neck, and, having a ftrange curiofity, could 
not forbear^afldng him what it meant ! "Pugh! no- 
thing," fays the Dog. " Nay, but pray," fays the 
Wolf. " Why i" fays the Dog, " if you muft know, 
I am tied up in the day-iime, becaule I am .a little 
fierce, for fear I (hould bite people, and am only let 
loofe a-nights. But this is done with defign to make 
me fleep a-days, more than any thing elfe, and that 
I may watch the better in the night-time j for, as 
foon as ever the twilight appears, out I am turned, 
and may go where I pleafe. Then, my mafter brings 
me plates of bones from the table with his own hands ; 
and whatever fcraps are left by any of the family, all 
fall to my fliare ; for you muft know I am a favourite 
with every body« So you fee how you are to live. 
Come, come along ; what is the matter with you ?"" 
**No," replied the Wolf, "I beg your pardon; keep 
your happinefs to yourfelf. Liberty is the word with 
me ; and I would not be a king upon the terms you. 
mention." 

The application. 

Th e lowtft condition of life, with freedom attending it, 
4s belter than the moft^ exalted d^ion under. re(fa-aint« 
j£(bp and Ph(]Klnifl> who had both felt the bitter tSe&s of 
^avery» though the latter of them had the good fortune to 
iiavcihe jnildell prince that ever wasb for Ms zaa0er, can* 
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D0t forbear taUng all opportunities to txprtCs their great 
abhorrence of fervicude, and their paffion for liberty, upon 
any terms whatfoever^ Indeed, a ftate of flavery, ^th 
whatever feeming grandeur and happinefs ic may be at- 
tended, is yet fo precarious a thing, that he muft want 
ienfe, honour, courage, and all manner of virtue, who can 
endure to prefer it in his choice. A man who has fo little 
honour as to bear to be a flave, when it is in his power to 
prevent or redrefs it, would make no kruple to cut the 
throats of his fellow creatures, or to do any wickednefs • 
that the wanton unbridled will of his tyrannical ma^er. 
<0uU fnggefl. 

FABLE XX; 
Tbe Lamb brought up by a GoAr. 




A WOLF meetiag a Lamb, one day, in company 
with a Goat, "Child," fays he, "you are 
miftaken, this is none of your mother, (he is yonder*' 
(pointing to a flock of (heep at a dii^ance). " It may 
be fo," fays the Lamb 5 " the perfon that hapi»ened 
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in her belly bccaufe (he could not help it, and therv 
dropt me (he did not care whercj and Teft me to the. 
wide world, is, I fuppofe, what you call my mother 5 
but I look upon this charitable Gcwt as fuch, that 
took compaffion on me in my poor, helplefs, deftitute 
condition, and gave me fuck ; fparing it out of the* 
mouths of her own kids, rather than I (hould want 
it." "But fure," fays he, "you have a. greater re- 
gard for her that gave you life, than for any body f 
elfe." " She gave me life? I deny that* She that 
could not fo much as tell whether I Ihould be blade 
or white, had a great hand in giving me life, to be^ 
fure ! But, fuppofing it were fo^ I am mightily obliged 
to her ti'uly for contriving to let me be of the male- 
kind, fo that I go every day in danger of the butcher. 
What reafon then have I to have a greater regard for 
one to whom I am fo little indebted for any part of 
my being, than for thofe from whom, I have received 
all the benevolence and kindncfs which have hitherto- 
fupported me in life." 

The application. 

It is they whofe jpfoodnefs makes them our parents, that^ 
properly claim our nlial refpedl from us, and not thofe who 
are fuch only out of neccffity. The duties between parents 
and their children are relative and reciprocal. By all laws, . 
natural as well ss civil, it is expelled that the parents 
fhould cherffli and provide for the child, till it is able to 
iliift for itfelf ; and that the child with a mutual tendernefs, 
fhould depend upon the parent for its fuftenance, and yield 
It a reafonable obedience. Yet, through the depravity 9f 
human nature, we very often fee thefe laws violated, and . 
the relations before- menrioned treating one another with 
as much virulence as enemies of different countries are ca- 
pable of. Through the natural impatience and protervity 
of youth, we obferve the firfl occafion for any animofity 
moft frequently arifing from their fide; but, however, there 
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are oof wandii^ examples of andatiful parents : And. when 
a father, by ufing a Ton ill, and denying him fach an edu« 
catioo and foch an allowance as his circum fiances can well 
afibrd, gives him occafion to withdraw his refpc dl from 
hixn, to urge his begetting of him as the fole obligation to 
doty, is talking like.afilly^ anthinkin;' dotard. Mutual 
benevolence mull be kept up between relatijns, as well as 
friends ; for, without this cement, whatever you pleafe to 
call the building, it is only a caftle in the air, a thing >to be 
talked ofj without the leail reality. 

FABLE XXI. 
ne Peacock's Complaint. 




THju. Peacock preiented a memorial to Jnna, im- 
porting, how hardly he thought he was ufed 
in not having fo good a voice as the Nightingale ; 
how that pretty animal was agreeable to every ear 
that heard it, while he was laughed at for his ugly 
fcreaming noiie, if he did but open his mouth. The 
Goddefs, concerned at the uneafinefs of her favourite 
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bird, anfwcrcd him very kindly to this purpofa: " If - 
the Nightingale is bleft\vwth a fine voice, you- have , 
the advantage in point of beauty and largenefs of ^ 
perfdn/* *^Ah !*' Xays he, "but what avails my 
filent unmeaning beauty, when I am fo far excelled 
in voice !'* 'The Goddefe diftniffed him, bidding hinfi 
confider, that the properties of every creature were 
appointed by the decree of fate ; to him beauty ; ^ 
ftrength to the eagle; tq the nightingale a voice of 
melc^y ; the faculty of fpeech to the parrot ; and to ' 
the dove innocence. That each of thefe was con* 
tented with his own peculiar quality; and 'unlefs he^^ 
had a mind tabe miferable, (ic mud learn, tabefo too.; . 

The application. 

SivcE all' things, as Juno fays, arc fixed by the eternal ■ 
and uAalterable decree of fate, how abfurd it is to* hear - 
^ople complaining and . tormenting themselves for that 
which it is impoflible ever to obtain ! The^r who areambl* 
tious of having more good Qualities, fince that is impracti- 
cable, (hould ^Nure for no pains to cultivate and recommend ': 
thofe they have ; which, a foamefs and peeviihneis of tem- 
per, inftead of improving, will certainly leflen and impfir, , 
whether they are of the mind or body.-. If we had all the 
defireable properties in the world, we conld be no more 
than eafy and contended with them;, and, if a man, by a *. 
right way of thinking, can reconcile, iiimfelf to his own 
condition, whatever it be, he will fill little ihort of the 2 
moft complete fiate that mortals ever enjoyed. 
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The Fox and the Grapes. 
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A FOX, very hungry, chanced to come into a 
vineyard, where there hung branches of charm- 
ing ripe Grapes ; but nailed up to a trellis fo high^ 
that he leaped till he quite tired himfclf ^vithout be- 
ing able to reach one of them. At laft, ** Let who 
will take them !" fays he, "they are but green and 
four i fo 111 evjen let them alone." 



The application. 

This Fable is a good reprimand to a parcel of vam 
coxcombs in the world, who becaufe they weald never be 
bought to be difappointed in any of their purfuits, pretend 
a diilike to every thing which they cannot obtain. There 
is a ftrange prbpenfity inmanlpnd to this temper, and there 
arc numbers of grumbling malecontents in eviery different 
faculty and fedl in life. The difcarded ftatefman, confidenng 
ihe corruption ofthetimes^ wonldjoothave any hand in the 
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adminiftrations of affairs for all the world. The tountry 
'Iquire damns a court life, and would not go cringing and 
creeping to a drawing-room for the beft place the king has- 
in his difpofaJ. A young fellow being afked how he liked 
a pelebrated beauty^ by whom all the world knew he was 
defpifed, anfyvered. She had a (linking breath. HoiV in- 
fufFerable is the pride of this poor creature man ! wh(y 
would ftoop to. the bafelt, vileft adlions, rather than be 
thought not able to do any thing* For what is more bafe 
and vile than lying ^ And when do we lie more notorioufl/r 
than when we difparage and find fault with a thing for co 
other reafon but becaufe it is out of our power I 

FABLE XXIII. ^ 
Tbe Viper and the File^ 




A VIPER entering a fniith's (hop, looked up and . 
dowa for fomething to eat ; and feeing a File, 
fell to gnawing it as greedily as could be. The File 
told him, very gruffly , that he had beft be quiet and 
let him alone ; tor he-would get very little by nibbling 
at one, who, upon occafion, could bite iron and ftecl. 

The 
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The application. ' 

fir thij Fable we are caationed to coniider what any 
perfon Is, before we tT!**:e an attack upon him after any 
manner whatfdever : Particularly bow we let our tongues, 
flip in cenfuring the actions of tho(e who are, in the opinion 
of the world, not only of an unquefHoned rcpiijatton,lo that 
nobody will believe what we infinuate againil them ; but 
of foch an influence, upon accoor;t of their own veracity, 
that the lea tt word from them would ruin our credit to all 
intents and purpofes. If wit be the cafe, and we have a 
fatirical vein, which ft certain periods muft have a flow, let 
us be .cautious at whom we level it; for if the pcrfon'i un- 
derftanding be of better proof than our own, all our ingenious 
Allies, like liqu r fquirted againd the wind, wiil recoil back 
open our own faces, and make ui the ridicule of every 
fpe^tor. Tills Fable, htCides, h not an improper em- 
Dkm of envy ; which, rather than not bite at all, will fall 
^ where it can hurt nothing bat itfelf* 
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FABLE XXIV. 
The Fax and the Goat. 




A FOX having tumbled, by chance, into a well,- 
j^\^ had been carting about a long while to no pur- 
pofe, how he fhouid get out again ; when, at laft, a 
Goat came to the place, and wanting to drinlc,^ aiked 
Reynard, whether the water was good I " Good !** 
fays he ; ^^ ay, fo fweet, that I am afraid I have fur* 
feited myfelf, I have drank fo abundantly." Ther 
Goat, upon this, without any more ado, leapt in ; and 
the Fox taking the advantage of his horns, by the afBft- 
ance of them, as nimbly leapt out, kaving the poor= 
Goat at the bottom of the well, to ihift for himfelf. 

The application. 

The dpdrine taught q$ by this Fable is no more than 
this* That we ought to confider who it is that advifes us, 
before we follow the advice. For, however plauHble the 
counfel may feem, if the perfon that gives it is a crafty 
knave» we may be aiTured that he intends to ferve himfelifV 
in more dian os» if not to eredt fomething to his own ad* 
vantage out of our rain. The. 
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The little, poor country attorney, ready to jSrini, and 
'Tank to the lowed depth of poverty for want of employment, 
by fuch arts as thefe, draws the Yqaire, his neighbour, into 
the et^ph of the law ; till, laying hokl of the branches of 
his revenue, he lifts himfelf out of obfcurity, and leaves 
the other immured in the bottom of a mortgage* 

FABLE XXV. 
The Countryman and tb^ Snake* 




AVillagcr in a troity, fnowy winter, tound a 
Snake under a l^dge, almoft dead with cold. 
He could not help having a compaffion for the poor 
creature, fo brought it home, and laid it upon the 
hearth neat* the fire ; but it had not lain there long^ 
before (bein^ revived with the heat) it began to ereft 
iifeir, and fly at his wife and children, filhng the 
whole cottage with dreadful hifTings. The Coun- 
tryman hearing an outcry, and perceiving what the 
matter was, catched up a mattock, and foon de- 
fpatcb^c) hin:i i upbraiding him at the fame time in 

thefe 
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thcfe words : " 1$ this, vile wretch ! the reward you 
make to him that faved your life ? Die, as you d^- 
fcrve i but a fingle deatli is too good for you." 

The application. 

'Tis the nature of ingrates to return evil for good ; and 
the moralifls of all ages have incelTantly dn:claimed againfl 
the enormity of this crime, concluding, that they who are 
capaUe of hurdng their benefadors, are not fit to Hve in a 
community ; being fuch, as the natural ties of parent, friend, 
or cpuntry» are too weak to retrain within the bounds of 
fociety. Indeed, the fin of ingratitude is fo deteflable, 
that, as none but the mod inhuman temper can be guilty of 
it, fo, in wridrg to men, there is no occafibn to ufe many 
words, cither in expofing the vice itfclf, or in diffuading 
people from the comnliffion of it. Therefore it is net 
likely that a perfon of i£fop's fagacity would have compi- 
led this fable, without having fomething elfe in view, be- 
fides this trite and obvious fubjed. He certdnly intended 
to put us in mind, that, as none but a poor filly clown would 
go to take up a (hake and cherifii it, (6 we fiiall be very 
negligent and ill advifed, if, in doing good offices, we do 
not take care to befiow our benevolence upon proper ob- 
jedls. It was not at all unnatural in the fnake to h^s, and 
brandiih his tongue, and fly at the firH that came near kim ; 
as feon at the perfon that faved his life as any other ; in- 
deed more likely, becaufe nobody elfe had (a much to do 
with him. Nor is it ftra'^ge at any time to fee a reprobate 
•fool throwing his poifonous language about, and commit- 
ting hb extravagances againft thofe, more efpecially, who 
are fo inadvertent as to concern themfelves with him. The 
fnake and the reprobate will not appear extraordinary in 
their malevolence : But the fenfible part of mankind can- 
not help thinking thofe guilty of indifcrction, who recdvc 
either of them into their protedion« 
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FABLE XXVI. 
The Mountains in Labour. 
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THE Mountains were faid to be in Labour, and 
uttered moft dreadful groans. People canne to- 
gether, far and near, to ^fee what birth would be 
produced; and after they had waited a confiderable 
time in £xpe6lation,. out crept a moufe. ! 



Thb application. 

** G R E A T cry and little wool," is the Englifh proverb ; the 
fenfe of which bears an exa£t proportion to this fable. By 
which are expofed, all thofe who promife fomething exceed- 
ing great, but ccme off with a produ£lion ridiculoufly little. 
Projeftors of all kinds, who endeavour by artificial rumours 
to raiie the expciflations of mankind, ard then by their 
mean ptrformances defeat and difappoint them, have, time 
cat of mind^ been lafhed with the recital of this fable. 
How agreeably lurprifir.g it is to lee an unp r m^fing fa- 
vourite, whom the caprice of fortune has placed at the 
hehn cf Hate, fervmg the commonwealth with juftice and 
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integrky, inftead of {mothering and eofd)ez2eiing the pubKc 
treafure to his owh private and wicked ends I And, oa the 
contrary, how melancholy, how dreadful I or rather, how 
exafperating and provoking a fight it is, to behold onc» 
whofe condant declarations for liberty and the public good 
have^lfed people's expedations of him to the higheft pitch* 
as ibon as he is got into power, exerting his whole art and 
cunning to ruin andenilave his country ! The fanguine hopes 
of all thofe that wiihed well to virtue, and ilattered thecn- 
fclves with a reformation of every thing that oppofed the 
well-being of the community, vanifii away in fmoke, and 
are loft in a dark, gloomy, uncomfortaUeprofjpe^ 

FABLE XXVII. Tbe Ai^t find the Fly. 




ONE day there happened fo»ne words between 
the Aru and the Fly about precedency, and the 
point was argued with great warmth and eagemefs 
on both fides. Says the Fly, " It is well known 
what my pretenfions are, and how juftly they are 
grounded ; There is never a facrificc that is ofiered, 
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but I always tafte of the entrails, even before the 
gods themfelv€«. I have one of the uppermoft feats 
"at churchy and frequent the altar as often as any 
body : I have a free admiflion at court, an^ can ne-» 
ver want the king's ear, for 1 fometun A fit ,upon 
hjs fhoulder. There is not. a maid ^f honour, or 
handfome young creature comes in my way, but, 
if I like her, I fettle betwixt her balmy Kps : And 
then I eat and drink the beft oi every thing, without 
having any occafion to work for my living. What 
is there that fuch country puflcs as you enjoy, to 
be compared with a life hke this ?'* l^he Ant, who 
by this time had compofed herfdf, replied with a 
great deal of temper, and no leis feverity, " Indeed, 
to be a gueft at the entertainment of the gods, is a 
-v«ry great honour, if one is invited ; but I fhould 
Dot care to be a dif^recablc intruder any where. 
You talk of' the king and the court, and the fine 
ladies there, with great familiarity; but as 1 have 
been getting in my harvcft in fummer, 1 have feen 
a certain perfon, under the town-wajlsi making a 
hearty meal upon a fomething that is not fo proper 
to be mentioned. As to your frequenting the al- 
tars, you are ia the right to take fancftuary where 
you are like to meet with the leaft difturbance: But 
I have known people before now run to altars, and 
call it devotion, when vthey have been (hut out of 
all good company, and had no where elfe^^to go. 
You don't work fw your living:, you fay; true: 
therefore, when you have played away the fummer, 
and winter comes, you have nothing to live upon,; 
and, while you are ftarving with cold and hunger, 
I have a good warm houfe over my head^ and plenty 
of provifions about me.'* 

D The 
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, The application. 

This fable points out to us the different cliara£lers <5f 
thofe that recommend themfelves in a vain- glorious way 
by falfe an^orrowed lights ; and of thofe whofe real me- 
rit procures them a good efteem wherever they go. Pa- 
vcrty and Folly having, at the fame time, pofFeffion of any 
or*e man, cannot fail of making him an objeft of pity, if 
not of contempt ; but when an empty, conceited pride hap- 
. pens to be joined with them, they render the creature, in 
whom they meet, at the fame time defpicable and ridicu- 
lous. One who oftens attends at court, not becaufe he 
has a place, but becaufe he has not^ fhould not value him- 
feJf upon hi|i condition. They who go to church out of 
vanity and curiofity, and not for pure devotion, fhould n6t 
value themfelves upon their religion, for it is not worth « 
ilraw. They who eat at a threepenny ordinary, and fbroe- 
times not fo well, ihould not boaft either of their dinner or 
their company. In (hort, nobody is a better gentleman 
than he whofe own honed Induflry fupplies him with a 
plenty of all neceffaries ; who is fo well acquainted with 
honour, as never to fay or do a mean or unjuft thing; and 
who defpifes aii.idle fcoundrel, but knows how to efteem men 
of his own principles. Such a one is a perfon of the firft 
quality, though he has never a title, and ought to tak^ 
place of every man who is not fo good as himfelf. 
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FABLE XXViri. The Old Hound. 
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AN Old Hound, who had been an excellent good 
one in his time, 'and had given his mafter great 
fport and fatisfadion in many a chace, at Jaft, by 
the effe<^ of years, became feeble and unferviceablc. 
However, being in the field one day, when the (log 
was almoft run down, he happened to be the fir/t 
that cgme in with him, and feized him by one of 
vhis haunches ; but ' his decayed and broken teeth 
not being able to%keep their hold, the deer efcapcd, 
and threw him quite out. Upon which, his mafter, 
being in a great paliion, and going to ftrike -him, the 
honeft old creature is faid to have barked out his 
apology : " Ah ! do not ftrike your poor old fer- 
vant; it is not my heart and inclination, but my 
Jftrength and fpeed that fail me. If what I now aui 
Wple^feSj.pray don't forget what 1 have been.'* 
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The application. 

This fable xx^y ferve to give us a general view of the 
ingra-itude 6f the greateft part of ifiankind. Notwhh- 
iUnding all the civility and complaifance thatfs ufed among 
people* where there is a common intercourfe of bufinefs, yet 
let the main fpring, the probability of their being {ervjce- 
able to, each otheri either in point of pleafiire or profit^ be 
bot once broken, and farcwel courte fy : So far from conti- 
nuing any regard in behalf of paft favgars, it is very well 
if they forbear doing any thing that is injurious* If the 
mailer had only ceafed tp carefs and make much of the old 
hound when he was pail doing any fervice, it had not been 
very ilrange;' but to treat a poor creature ill, not for a 
failure of inclination, but merely a ddfed of nature, muil, 
notwithiUnding the crowd of examples there are to counte- 
nance it, be pronounced inhuman and unreaibnable. 

There are two accowMs vpoii which people that have 
been ufeful are frequently ncgleded. One, when they arc 
fo decayed, either through age or fome accident, that they 
are no longer able to do the fcrvices they have formerly 
done ; the other, when the occaiion of emergency, which 
required fuch talents, no longer exiils. Phoedrus, who more 
than once complains of the bad confequences of age, makes 
no other application to this fable, than bytellinehis friend 

. Philetus, with fome regret, that he wrote it with fuch a 
view ; having, it feems, been repaid with negld6l,«)r worfe 
ufage, for fervices d(Hic in his youth to thofe who were 

^then able to afford him a better recompence* 
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FABLE XXIX. rbe Sick Kite. 




A KITE had been fick a long time; and finding 
tha^e were no hopes of recovery, begged of his 
mother to go to all the churches and religious houfes 
in the country to try what prayers and promifes would 
ciffedin his behalf. The old kite replied, " indeed, 
dear fon, I would willingly undertake any thing to 
fftve your life, but 1 have great reafon to defpair of 
doing you aay fervice in tlie way you propofe : For, 
with what face can I afk any thing of the gods in 
favour of one, whole whole life has been a continual 
fccric of rapine and injuftice, aitd who has not fcru- 
' jfl^d upon occafion to rob the very altars themjelves r'* 



;- * The APPLICATION. 

Ta E reheai fal of this fable almoft unavoidably draws 
oar attention td that ^ery feriou's'and important' point, the 
confideration of a death- bed repentance : And, to expofe 
X> I the. 
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the abfurdity of relying upon fuch a weak fouadauon, we 
need only aik t!;e fame queflion with the kite in the fable : 
How can he that has Ci4'ended the gods all his life-time». 
\y do:n^ ads cf diCionour and injuftice, expeft that they 
Ihould be pie a fed with him at laft, for no other reafonbut 
betaufe he fears he (haD not be able to offend them any 
Icnger? when, in tr<?th, fuch a repentance can fignify no- 
thing but a coriirmat'on cf his former impudence and fol- 
ly : For fiirc no limpidity can exceed that of the man who 
expcifls a future judgment, and yet can bear to commit anjt 
piece cf injuilice, with a fenfe and deliberation of the fa^^ 

FABLE XXX. 
Tbe Hares and the Fkggs. 




UPON a great ftorm of wind that blew among 
the trees and bufhes, and made a riiftling with 
the leaves, the Hares (in a certain park where there 
liappened to be a plenty of them) were fo terribly 
frighted, that they run like mad all over the place, 
refolving to feek out fomc retreat of more fccurity, or 

t(^ 
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t&end their unhappy days by doing violence to theai- 
felves. With this refolution, they found an outlet 
where a pale had been broken down ; and, bolting 
forth upon an adjoining common, had not run far 
before their courfe was ftopt by that of a gentle brook 
which glided acrofs the way they intended to take. 
This was fo grievous a difappointment, that they 
were not able to bear it ; and they determined rather 
to throw themfelves headlong into the water, let what 
would become of it, than lead a life fo full of dan- 
gers and crofles. But upon their coming to the brink 
of the river, a pared of Frogs/ which were fitting . 
there, frightened at their approach, leapt into the 
ftream in great confufion,:ana dived to the very bot- 
tom for fear : Which a cunning old pufs obferving, . 
called to the reft, and faid, "Hold ! have a care what 
y^u do ; here are other creatures, I perceive, ^hfch 
have their fears as well as us: Don't then let us fancy 
ourfclves the moft miferablc of any upon earth ; but 
rather by their example learn to bear patiently thofe 
inconveniences .which our nature has thrown upon > 

The APPLICATION. 

This fable is deiigned to fliew us how unreafonable many • 
people are for living in fuch continual fears and difquiets 
about the miferablencft of their conditioH. There is hardly 
any ftate of life great enough to (atisfy the wifh^s of an am- - 
bitious man ; and fcarce any fb mean, but may fupply all - 
the neceiOcies of him that is moderate, fiat if people will 
be fo unwife as to work themfelves up to imaginary mif. 
fortunes, why do they grumble at nature and their ftars, . 
wien their own pervcrfe minds are only tq blame ? If we 
are to conclude ourfelves unhappy by as many degrees as 
there are others greater than we, why then the grcateftpart 
of manldnd muft be mtferable, in fome degree at lead : But 
if they, who rejnne at their own aiHi€ted condition, would 
boireckon up how many more there are with whom they 
_ D 4 would-i 
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would not change cafes, than whofe pleafores they ecvy^ 
they would certainly rife op better fatisiied from fuch acal- 
culaiion. But what (hall we fay to thofe who haVe a way 
of creatirg themftlves panics from the ruilling of the wind, 
the Scratching of a rat or moufe behind the hangings, the 
fluttering of a moth, or the motion of their own fhadow by 
moonlight ? Their whole life is as full cf alarms as that of 
a hare, and they never think themfelves fo happy as when» 
likf the timorous folks rn the fable, they meet with a fet 
of creatures as fearful as themielves*. 



FABfcE XXXr. 
The Lion and the Mouse* 




AI.ION, faiiit with hent, and weary with luiiit- 
irtg, was laid down to take his repcfe \\n6ct 
. the fpreading bougliS of a thick (hady oak. It hap- 
pened that, while be llept, a company of fcrambling 
iViice ran over his back and waked him : Upon which, 
ftarting up, he clapped his paw upon one of them, 
D 5 and 
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and was juft ffoing to put it to death ; when the little 
fuppliant implored Wis mercy in a very moving man- 
ner, begging hTm not to ftain his noble chara6ler with 
th^-bteed^-fe de(pkable ^and fmali a bead. The 
Lidn, confidering the matter, thought proper to do 
as he was d^fired, and immediately releafed his little 
tremblinl pfifoncr. Not long after, traverfing the fo- 
reft in purfuit of his prey, he chanced to run into flic 
tojk k>i tlic huntersrs from whence not able to difcn- 
gi^e himfelf, he fet up a moft hideous and loud roar. 
1 ne Moufe, hearing the voice, and knowicig it to be 
thfe Lion's, immediately repaired to the place, and bid 
him fear nothing, for that he was his friend, T^'hen 
ftraight he fell to work, and, with his little (harp - 
teeth, gnawing afander the knots and faftenings of* 
the toils, fetthcjToyal brute at liberty. 

^ Th£ Application; 

This fable gives us to under/land, that tTiere Is no per- • 
fan in the world fo litfie, but even the greateft may, ac 
feme time or other, iland in need of his amilance ; and con - 
fcquentl/, that it is good to ufe clemency, where there is any 
room for it, towards thofe who fall within our power. A . 
generofity of this kind is a handfome trirtue, and looks very 
graceful wheftever it is exerted, if there were nothing €*{e 
m it : Bat as the loweft people in life may, opon occaiion, . 
have it in their power either to ferve or hurt us, that makes 
•it our duty, in point of common intereft, to behave our- 
f^ves ^th good -nature and lenity towards all with whom 
we have to do. Then the gratitude of the moafe, 
and his readinefs not only to repay, but even to exceed the 
. obKgdtioh due^ to his benefador, notwithftanding his little 
body, gives us the fpecimen of a grekt foul, which is never ^ 
{o much delighted as with an opportunity of (hewing how / 
fciifible it is cf favours received. . 
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FABLE XXII. The Fatal Marriage^ 




THE Lion aforefaid, touched with the grateful, 
procedure of the Moufe, and refolving not to 
be outdone in generofity by any wild beaft whatfo- 
ever, defired his little deliverer to name his own 
terms, for tliat lie might depend upon his comply 
ing with any propofal he ftiould make. The Moufe, 
fired. with am biti 00 at this gracious offer, did not fo 
much confidcr what was proper for him to afk, as 
* what was in the power of his prince to grant; and 
fo prefumptuoufly demanded his princely daughter, 
the young Lionefs, in marriage. The Lion con- 
fented : But, when h« would have given the royal 
virgin into his pc^fleffion, (he, like a giddy thing as 
(he was, not minding how ihe walked, by chance fet 
her paw upon her Ipoule, who was coming to meet 
lier, and crufl\ed her littk dear to pieces* 
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The application. 

This fable fecms intended to (hew us, how miferabic 
ibbe people make themfelves by a wrong choice, when 
|hey have all the good things in the world fpread before 
ihem to choofe out of. In ihort, if that one particular of 
jiidgment be wanting, it is not in the power of the greatefl 
monarch upon earth, nor of the repeated fmiles of Fortune 
to make us happy. It is the want or poflcffion of a good 
judgment which oftentimes makes the prince a poor wretch, 
and the poor philoibpher completely eafy. Now the firfl 
and cUef degree of judgment is to know one's felf; to be 
able to make a tolerable eftlmate of one's own capacity, fo 
as not to fpeak or undertake any thing- which may either 
injure or make us ridiculous : And yet (as wonderful as it 
is) there have been men of allowed good-fenfein particular, 
and poilefled of all d^firable qualifications in genera), to 
make life delightful and agn^able, who have unhappily 
contrived to match themfHves with women of a genius a.^d 
temper necefTarily tending to blaft their peace. This pro- 
ceeds fromibme unaccountable. blindnefs : But when wealthy 
plebeians of mean ejctradion. and unrefined educatioi>, as ^ 
an equivalent ibr their money, demand bribes out of the 
norfcries of our peerage j their being defpifed, or at Icaft : 
Overlooked, is fo unavoidable, unlefs in extraordinary cafes, » 
that nothing but a falfe tafte of glory could make them en- - 
ter upon a fcheme (b inconfiHent and unpromifing. . 



^6c fable: 
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FABLE XKXnU 
The Wood and the Clowk. 




A Country Fellow came one day into the wood 
and looked about him with fome concern; upon 
which the trees, with a curiofity natural to fome other 
creatures^ a^flced him what he wanted ? He r^pliedy. 
That he wanted only a piece of Wood to make a 
handle to his hatchet. Since that was all, it was vo- 
ted unanimoufly that he fliould have a piece of good,, 
found, tough a(h. But he had no fooner received and 
fitted it for his purpofe, than he began to lay about 
him unmercifully, andjto hack and hew without di«> 
ftin£iion, felling the nobleft trees in all the foreft. 
Then the Oak is faid to have fpokc thus to the Beech 
in a low whifpcr, " Brother, we muft take it for our 
pains. 

Thi application, 

,No people arc more juftly liable to (uffer than they who 
farnifh their enemies with any kind of aifiilaace. It is ge* 

nerow 
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ncrous to forgive ; h h ctijoitted ns by religion to love our 
enemies ; hot heOiftC iriJfls «n enemy, much more conlri- 
bates to die ftrengthening and arming of him, may aJmdfl 
o^psBo 'wpon TUfprotfng "inin tot tib -toad^^ertent *05fncvo- 
IcAce : And haa, foorcover this to a9ll^ his diftr^fs. That 
wlrisn hemfght have preventtedlt,iie brought Jiisniistfbrtune 
u^on him'fe&by his own credulity. 

Any perfbn in a'comrounity, hf what name or title fo- 
c\ier diftingDifhcd, who afiirfts a power which Jisay pallibly 
hdrt xht people, is an enemy to that people, and therefore 
they ought not to truft him : For though he were ever fa 
folly determined! not to abofe fuch a povwer, yet he is fo far 
a "bad man as he didorbs the people's quiet, and inakes 
them jealous and aneafy, by defiring to have it, or even re- 
taining it, when it may prove nHfehievous. If we confult 
hiilory, ^ ihall find ;hat the thing called prfregati^e haa 
been claimed and contended for chiefly by thofe who never 
intended to make a good uie of it ; and as readily reigned 
and thrown up tJy joft and wife pyince^, -who had the 
true intereft of their people at heart. How like fenfelefs 
tocks do they a£l, who, by complimenting fonle capricious 
mot-tal, from time to time, with parcels of prerogative, at 
lift put it out of therr power to defend and m^tam theln«^ 
idves in their jnft and nataral liberty ! 
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FABLE XXXIV. 
The Horse and the SvAHi 




THE Stag, Vith his (harp horns, got the better 
of the Horfe, and drove him clear out of the 
pafture where they ufcd to feed together. Sa the 
latter cravt^d the^fliftance of man i and, in order to 
receive the benefit of it, fufFered him to put a bridle 
into his mouthy and a faddle upon his back. By 
this way of proceeding, he entirely defeated his ene-. 
roy-; but was mightily difappointed, when upon re- 
turning thanks^ snd defiring to be difmifled, he re- 
ceived this anfwer : " No, 1 never knew before how 
ufeful a drudge you were ; now I have found what you 
are good for, you may depend upon it I will keep 
you to it." 

The APPLICATION. 

As the foregoing fable was intended to caution us againfl 
confeiiting to any thing that might prejudice public Hl^ny ; 
this may lerve to keep us upon our guard in the prefer vatioa 

of 
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ofthat wHich is of a private nature. This is the ufe and 
interpretation given of it by Horace, the beft and modpo- 
Etc philofbpher that ever wrote. After reciting the fable, 
he applies it thus : ** This," fays he, *• is the cafe of him, 
who,-.dreacIing poverty, parts with that invaluable jewel. 
Liberty ; like a wretch as he is, he will be always fubjrdt 
to a tyraDt of fome fort or other, and be a flave for ever ; 
becaufe his avaricious fpirit knew not how to be contented 
with that moderate competency, which he might harC'. 
foSeSkd indc^ndent of all the world. 

FABLE XXXV. 
The CouNTRY-MousE^wrf the CiTY'MovsE^ 




AN honeft, plain^ fenfibte Country- Moufe i$ faid 
to have entertained at his hole, one day, a fine 
Moufc of the town.' Having formerly been phy- 
fdlows together, they were old acquaintance, which 
ferved as an apology for the vifit. However, a$ 
mafter of the boufe, he thought himfelf obliged to 

do 
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do the honours of It, in all refpe<as, and to make a$ 
great a ftranger of his gueft as he poffibly'could In 
^n-der to this, he fet before him a referve of delicate 
grey-peas and bacon, a difli of fine oatmeal, foitie 
jwringSsof neW cheefe ; and, to crown all with a de- 
fert, a remnant of a charming mellow apple« In 
good manners he forbore to eat any himfeif, left tjic 
ftranger ftieuld not have enongh ;. but, that he might 
feem to bear the other company, fat and nibblec^ a 
piece of wheaten- ftraw very bufily. At laft fays the 
{park of the town, ^^ Old Groi^eysj give me leave to 
be a little free with you : How can you bear to live 
In this nafty, dirty, melancholy hole here, with rib- 
thing but woods, and meadows, and mountains, and 
rivolets about you ? Do .not yoa piietcr the convcr- 
fation of the ^otld to the chirping of birds, and the 
fplcndotrf a c^urt, to the rUde afpe£t of an uticulti- 
vaJBed defert ? Come, take my word for it, you will 
find it a change for the better. Never ftand confi- 
detfifng, tjut away this moment. Remember we arc 
ndt immortal, and therefore we have no time to lofe, 
A/lake fure of to-day, and fpend it as agreeably as 
ydu can, you know not what may liappen to-mor- 
rdW. In fbort, thefe and fuch like arguments pre- 
viiled, and his country-acquaintance was reiblved to 
g6 to town that night. So ihey both fet out upon, 
tlteir )oih«ney tq^thcr^ prc^ofing to fneak in after 
the ciofeoif tre evening. They -did (o ; and about 
iriidniglit made their entry into a certain great, houfc^ 
where there had been an extraordinary entertain* 
ment the day before, and feveral cii-biis, which fome 
of the fervants had purloineu, were hid under the 
feat of a window : The country-guelt was imme- 
diately placed in the tiidftot a rich r'erfian carpet f. 
and now it was the courtier s cum to entertain, who 
indeed acquitted him&lt in that caf>acity with the ut- 
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moft readinefs and addrefs, changing the courfes as 
elegantly, and tafting every thing ftrft as judicioufly 
as any clerk of a kitchen. The other fat and enjoyed 
bimfelf like a delightful epicure, tickled to the laft de- 
gree with his new turn of affairs ; when, on a fud- 
den, a noile of fomebody opening the door, made 
them ftart from their feats, and fcuttle in confufion 
about the dining-room. Our country friend in par- 
ticular was ready to die with fear at the barking of a 
huge maftiff or two, which opened their throats juft 
about the fame time, and made the whole houfd 
echo. At laft, recovering himfelf, " Well," fays 
he, " if this be your town- life, much good may do 
you with it : Give me my poor quiet hole again, 
with my homely but comfortable grey peas. 

Thb application. 

A MODERATE foFtune, With a qtiiet retirement in the 
country, is preferable to the greateil afflaetice which is at- 
tended with care and the perplexity of bufinefs, and infepa- 
rab!; from the noifc- and hurry of the tcwn. The pradice 
the generality of people of tie bed tafle, it is to be owned, 
is diredly agaioft us in this point; but, when it is confidered 
that this pradice of theirs proceeds rather from a compli- 
ance with the fafhion of the tiraes, than their own private 
thoughts, the objedion is cf no fi>rce. Among the great 
nambers of men who have received a learned education, 
how f«w are there bat cither have their fortunes entirely t6 
make, or at lead think they dcferve to have, and ought not 
to lofe the opportunity of getting fomewhat more than their 
fathers have left them 1 The town is the field of adion for 
volunteers of this kind ; and whaifcver fondnefs they may 
have for the country, yet they mud flay till their circum- 
ftances will admit of a retreat thither. But fure there never 
was a mkn yet, who lived iii a conftant return of trouble and 
fatigue in town, as all men of bufir^is do in fome degree or 
other, but has formed to himfelf fome end of getting fome 
fufficieat ooa^petency, vvhich may enable him to purchafe a 

^uiec 
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quiet poftefiion in the country> where he may indulge his - 
genius^ and give up his old age lo that eafy fmooth life« 
which, in the tempeft of bufinefs, he had To often longed 
for. Can any thing argue more ftrongly for a country hfe, 
than to obferve what a long courfe of labour people go thro*, 
and what difficulties they encounter to come at it ? They 
look upGU it, at a diflance, like a kind of Heaven, a place 

. of reft and happinefs 5 and arc pofhing forward through the 
rugged thorny cares of the world, to make their way to- 
wards it. If there are many, who, tho' born to plentiful 

' fortunes, yet live moft part of their time in the noife, the 
fmoke, and hurry of the town; we (hall find, upon inquiry, 
that neceffary indifpenfible bufinefs is the real or pretended 
plea which moft of them have to make for it. . Tne court 
and the fenate require the atcend^rvce of fome : Law-fuils> . 
and the proper diredion of trade, engage others ; they who 
have a fprightly wit, and an elegant tafte for converfation,^ 
will refort to the place which is frequented by people of the 
fame tarn, whatever averfion they may otherwife have for 
it ; and others, who have no fuch pretence, have yet this 
to fay, that they fvllow the f^fhion. They who appear to 
have been men of the beft fenfe among the ancients, air- 
ways recommend the country as the moft proper fcenc for 
innocence, eafe, and virtuous pleafure ; and, accordingly, 
loft no opportunities of enjoying it : and men of ^e greateft . 
diftinflion among the moderns have ever thought themielve^ 
moft happy, uken they could be decently fpared from the 
employments which the excellency of their .talents necef* 
farily threw them into, to embrace the charming leifure of^i; 
ft country lifer. 



fable:: 
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FABLE XXXVI. 

The. Mouse and the Weasel. 



«7 




A Little, ftarvelHng, thin-gutted rogue of a Moufe, 
had, with much pufhing and application, made 
his way thro' a fitiall hole ia a com-bafkct, where 
he fluffed and crammed fo plentifully, that when he 
would have retired the way he came, he found himfelf 
too plump, with all his endeavours, to accomplifh it. 
A Weafel, who flood at fome diftance, and bad been 
diverting himfelf with beholding the vain efforts of 
thelktie fat thing, called to him, and faid, " Harkye! 
honeft friend ! if you have a mind to make your ef- 
cape, there is but one way for it ; contrive to grow as 
poor and as lean as you were when you entered, and 
then perhaps you may get off.'* 

Thb application. 

Thex who from a poor mean condirion infinuate them- 
lelues into a good cftate, are not always the moll happy. 
There is many times a quiet and content attending a low 
life, to which the rich man is an utter ftranger. Riches 
and cares are almoft infeparable ; and whoever would get 
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rid of the one muft content himfelf to be divefted of tlie 
other. He that hath been acquainted with the fweets of 
life, free from the incurtibrarce of wealth, s.r.d longs to en- 
joy. them again, muft ftrip himftlf of that incumbrance, if 
ever he means to attain his wifhes. 

Som?, from creeping into the loweft ftations of life, have, 
in procefs of lime, filled the greateft places in it, and grown 
fo bulky by purfuing their infatiable appetite after money, 
that when they would have retired, they found thcmfelves 
too opulent and full to get off: There has been no expe- 
dient for them to creep out, till they were i<jueczed and re- 
duced in fome meafarc to their primitive littlcncfs. Tkey 
that fill themfelves with that which is the property of ethers, 
fhould always be fo fervcd before they arc fi^fered to efcape. 

FABLE XXXVII. 
Tbe Belly and the Members. 




ifeems, in particular for hiiiifelf, and in the name of 
^ thfe 
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the whole, took exception at the condu£t of the Belly, 
and were refolved to grant l)im fupplies no longer. 
They faid, they thou Jit it very hard that he (hould 
lead an Idle good-for-nothing life, fpending and 
f(|iiandering away, upon his own ungodly guts, all 
the fruits of their labour ; and that, iti ttiorty they 
were refolved for the future to ftrike ofF his allow- 
ance, and let him fliift for himfelf asweli as he could. 
The hands protefted they would not lift up a finger 
tokeep him from fhrving; and the mouth wifhed 
he might never fpeak again if he took in the leaft bit 
of nounfhment for him as long as he lived ; aad, fey 
the teeth, may wc be rotten if ever we chew a morfel 
for him for the future. This folemn league and co- 
venant was kept as long as any thing of that kind 
can be kept, which was^ until each of the rebel mem- 
bers pined away to the ikin and bone, and could hold 
out na longer. Theo they found there was no do- 
11^ without the Belly, and that, as idle and infigni- 
ficant as he feemed, he contributed as much to the 
maintenance and welfare of aU the other parts, as 
they did to his. * 

The APPLICATION. 

This ^ble was fpoken by M e n e ma ^ A^ippa^ a. £uaoas 
Roxtian conful and general, when he was d«p5tcd by the 
fenate to appeafe a dangerous tumult and infurrcdliott of 
the people^ The many wars that nation was engaged in, 
and the frequent fupplies they were obliged to raife, liad h 
foored and inflamed th^ minds of the po^Mace, that they 
were refohred to endure it no longer, and obiiiDatcly rc- 
^okd to pay the taxes which were levied upon them. It is 
eafy to difcern how the gi°eat man appHed this fable : For, 
if t^e branches asd membera of a community refufe tl>e 
government that aid which its neceffities require, the whole 
• muft ptrifh together. The rulers of a ftate, as idle and 
iafigmficaot as they may ibmetimes feem^ are yet as necef- 

iary 
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fary to be kept up and maintained in a proper and decent 
grandeur, as the family of each private perfon is, in a 
condition fuitable to itfelf. Every man's enjoyment of that 
little which he gains by his daily labour, depends upon 
the government's being mainuined in a condition to defend 
and fecurfe him in it. 



FABLE XXX VIII. 
The Lark and her Young Ones. 




A LARK, who had Young ones in a field of com 
which was almoft ripe, was under fome fear 
left the reapers (hould come to reap it before her 
young brood were fledged, and able to remove from 
the place : Wherefore, upon flying abroad to look 
for food, (he left this charge with 3iem, That they 
(hould take notice what they heard talked of in her 
abfence, and tell her of it when fhe came back again. 
When (he was gone, they heard the owner of the 
cora call to his fon : '* Well," fays he, " I think 
this com is ripe enough \ I would have you go early 
3 to-morrow, 
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to-morrow, and defire our friends and neighbours to 
come and help us to reap it/' When the Old Lark 
came home, the young ones fell a quivering and 
chirping round her, and told her what had happen- 
ed, begging her to remove them as fiaft as (he could. 
The mother bid them beeafy ; " For," fays (he, " if 
the owner depends upon friends and neighbours, I 
am pretty fure the corn will not be reaped to-mor- 
row.'* Next day (he went out again upon the fame 
occafion, . and left the fame orders with them as be- 
fore. The owner came and flayed, expeding thofe 
he had (ent to ; but the fun grew hot, and nothing 
was done, for not a foul came to help him : " Then,*' 
fays he to his fon, " I perceive thefe friends of ours 
are not to be depended upon, fo that you muft even 
go to your uncles and coufins, and tell them I defire 
they would be here betimes to-morrow morning to 
help us to reap." Well, this the young ones, in a 
great fright, reported alfo to their mother. " If that 
be all," fays fhe, " do not be frightened, children; 
for kindred and relations do not ufe to be fo veiy 
forward to ferve one another : But take particular 
notice what yoii hear faid the nesrt time, and be fure 
you let me know it." She went abroad the next 
day, as ufual *, aud the owner finding his relations 
as flack as the reft of his neighbours, faid to his fon, 
** Harkye, George, do you get a couple of good 
fickles ready againft to-morrow morning, and we will 
even reap the corn ourfelves*" When the Young 
Ones told their mother this, ** Then," fays fhe, 
" we muft be gone indeed ; for when a man under- 
takes to do his bufmefs himfelf, it is ^not fo likely 
he will be difappointed." So fhe removed her young 
ones immediately, and the com was reaped the next 
day by the good man and his fon. 

The 
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The application. 

l^EVER depend upon the ailifUnce of friends and rela- 
tions in any thing whicd vou. are able to do yourfclf ; for 
nothing is more fickle and uncertain. The man who re- 
lies upon another for the execution of any affair of import- 
ance, is not only kept in a wretched and ilavifh fufpence^ 
while he expe^ the.iffueof the matter, but generally meets 
with a difappointment : While he who lays the chief ftrefs 
of his 'buiinefs upon himfelf, and depends upon his own 
induftry and attention for the fuccefs of his affairs^ is in the 
fab-ed way ^^ attain his end : And, if at laft he ffaodd 
miicarry, has this to comfort hitn. That it was not through 
his own negligence, and a rain expe^tkm ofthe afii/Unce 
of his friends. To ftawi by otB-ielves as much as poffible, 
to exert our own ftrength. and vigilance in the profecotion 
of our affairs, is Godlike, being the refolt of a moli Bobk 
and highly exalted reafon ; but they who procraHinateaBd 
defer the bufintfs of life by an idle dependence upon others, 
in things which it is in their own power to effed, fink down 
into a kind of ftupxd abjc6l flavery, and (hew therofelves 
unworthy of the talents with which human nature is digni- 
fied. 



fASLE 
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The Ntm^E and tbe WolI-. 
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ANurfe who was endeavouring to quiet a froward 
bawling child, among other attempts, threatened 
to throw it oiit of doors to the Wolf, if it did not 
cave off cryirig. A 'W olf, who chanced to be prow- 
lino; near the door juft at that/time, heard the ex- 
preflion, and believing the woman to be in earneft, 
waited a long while about the houfe, in expedation 
of feeing her wwds made good, Btit at lail th6 
chUd, wearied with its own importunities, fell afleep, 
and the poor Wolf was forced to return back to tlie 
woods empty and fupperlefs. The fox meeting 
him, and furprifed to fee him going liome fo thin 
and difconfolatc, afked him what the matter was, 
and how he came to fpeed no Tjetter that ni^ht ? 
" Ah ! do not afk me/' fays he 5 " I was fo filly as 
to believe what tbe Nurfe faid^ and have been dif* 
appointed." 






The 
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The application. 
All the morallfts have agreed to interpret this fable as 
\n caution to us never to truH a woman. What rcafons they 
'Could bav£ torglvui^ (o rough and uncourtly a precept, is 
•rot eafy to be imagined : For hoA/ever fickle and unliable 
fome women may be, it Is well known there aie feveral wlio 
have a greater regard for truth in wliat they aiiert or pro- 
mife than inofl men* There is not room in fo (hort a com- 
pais to exprefs a due concern for the honour of the ladies 
upon tills occafion, nor to lliew how much one is difpofed to 
vindicate them : And the' there is not ling bai w..ich can 
be faid of them, but may, with equal juftice, be averred of 
the other fex, yet one would not venture to give them quite 
ib abfolute a precaution as the old raythologift* have affixed 
to this fable, but only to advife them toconfider well and tho- 
joughly of the matter before they trufl any man living. 

FABLE XL. 
The Tortoise and the Eaglj:* 




/-|-NHE Tortoife, weary of his condition, by which 

A be was confined to creep upon the ground, and 

being ambitious to li^uve a prDfpect, and Jook about 

bii") 
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him, gave out, that if any bird would take him up 
into the air, and (hew him the world, he would re- 
Ward him with a difcovery of many precious ftones, 
which he knew were hidden in a cenain place of the 
earth : 1 h« Eagle undertook to do as he dcfired ; and 
when he had performed his commiffion, demanded 
the reward : But finding the Tortoife could not 
make good his words, he Auck his talons into the 
foftcr parts of his body, and made him a facrifice to 
his revenge. 

The APPLICATION- 

Ab nwR tjf hofiour oaght to confider calmly how far the 
thirgs whkh they promifc may be in their power, before they 
venture to make prcHTrifcs upon this ace runt, becaufe the 
non-pcrfcrmance of th^m will be apt to excite an uneafi- 
ncfs within themfelves, and tarnifh their reputation in the 
eyes of other people ; fo fools and cowards (hould be as 
little-j-afli in this refpc^ as poffible, left their impudent fcJt^ 
gerics draw upon them the refentment of thofe whom they 
dilappointi and that refentment makes them undergo fmart, 
bttt deferred, chaftifement. The man who is fo ftupid a 
knave as to make a lying promife where he is fure to be 
doteded, receives the puniikment of his folly unpitied by 
ftU that know him. 
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FABLE XLL , 
The Wind and the Sun, 




ADifpute once arofe betwixt the North- Wind and 
the Sun, about the fuperiority of their power ; 
and they agreed to try their ftrength upon a traveller, 
which (hould be able to get his cloak off firft. . J he 
North- Wind began, and blew a very cold blaft, ac- 
companied with a iharp driving ftiower : But this, 
and whatever elfe he could do, inftead of making the 
man quit his cloak, obliged him to gird it about his 
1 .ody ^s clofe as poffible. Next came the bun, who, 
breaking out from a thick watery cloud, drove away 
the cold vapours from the fky, and darted his warm 
fultry beams upon the head ot the poor weather- 
beaten traveller. The man growing faint with the 
heat, and unable to endure it any longer, firft throws 
off his heavy cloak, and then flies for protedion to 
Ihe Tnade of 3 r.ciglibcuring grove. 
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The application. 

There is fometbing in the temper of mttt(o avcrfe t<r 
Ib^ere and tx»flerou8 treatment, that he who endeavours to 
carry his point that way, inilead of prevailing, generally 
leaves the mindof him; whom he has- thus attempted, in a 
more confirmed and obdinate fituation than he found it at' 
firft. Bitter words and hard ufage freeze the heart into s 
ki d of obduracy, which mild perfuafiun and gentle lan- 
guage only can diflblve and fof^n. Perfecutton has always 
£xed and riveted thofe opinions which it was ititetided to 
diipel ; and fome difceming men have attributed the quick 
growth of Chriftianity, in a great 'meafure, to the ^^ough 
and barbarous reception which its iirll teachers met with in 
the world. The fame may have been obferved of our reforma- 
tion : The blood of the martyrs was the manure which pro- 
duced that great Proteftant crop, on which the Church of 
England has fubfiiled ever iince. Providence, which al« 
ways makes ufe of the moft natural means to atuin its pur- 
po(e« has thought fit to eftabliih the pureft rcHgion by this 
method : The confideration of which may give a proper 
check to thofe who arc continually endeavouring to root out 
errors by that very management which fo in^Iibly fixes 
and implants all opinions, as well erroneous as orthodox* 
When an opinion is fo violently attacked, it raifes an atten- 
tion in the perfecuted party, and gives an alarm to thetr 
vanity* by making them think that worth defending and. 
keeping at the hazard of their lives, which, perhaps, other- 
wiie they would only have admired awhile for the fake of its 
novelty, and afterwards refigned of their own accord. In 
fhort, a fierce, turbulent oppofition, like the north-wind» 
only ferves to make a man wrap his notions more clofdy 
about him; but we know not what a kind, warm, funfhiny/ 
behaviour^ rightly applied, would not be able to effed. 



B 3 BABLE: 
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FABLE XLII. • 
The Ass in the Lion's S?:iNi 




AN Afs, finding the Skin of a Lion, put it on- 
and goi4ig into the woods and paftures, threw 



all the flocks and hcrdis into a terrible confternation,. 
At laft, meeting his owner, he would have frightened 
him alfo_; but the good man, feeing his long ears 
ftick out, prefently knew him, and with a good cud- 
gel made him fenfible, that notwithftanding his being 
dreffed in a Lion's Skin, he was really no more tbaa 
an Afs. 

Thb APPLICATION. 

As all afFe^ation is wrong, and tends to expofe and make 
a man ridiculous, fo the more didant he is from the thing 
which he afTeft to flppcar, the ftronger will the ridicule be 
which he excites, and the greater the inconveniences into 
which he runs himfelf thereby. How ftrangely abinrd it 
is for a timorous perfon to procure a military pod, in order 
to keep himfelf cut of danger ! And to fancy a red coatiho- 
furcft proteftion for cowardice 1 Yet there have been thofe 
who have purchafed a commifllon to avoid being infulted ; 

and 
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and !iav^ been fo filly as to think courage was intenvovea 
with a fafh, or tied up in a cockade.- But it wouIJ net be 
amifs for fucb gemlemen to confidtr, that it is not in the 
power of fcarlct cloth to alter nature ; and that, as it is ex- 
pcfted a foldier fhouM fiievv himfclf a man of coarage ard 
intrepidity upon all proper occasions, tliey may by this means 
meet the difgrace they intendtd toavoitl,and appear greater 
aiTcs tlian ihey need to have done. However, it is n .t ia 
^eiit of fortitude only tiint people are liable to expofe them- 
ielves, by afTuming acharitder to which they are notequsJi 
but he who puts on a (hew of learning, of religion, of a 
fupcrior capacity in any refpcft ; or, in (hort, of any virtue 
or knowledge to which he has no proper claim, is, and will 
always be fouiid to be, '* An afs in a Hon's ikin." 



FABLE XLIir. Tbe Frog and the Fox. 




A Frog, leaping out of the lake, and taking the 
advantage of a rifing groand, made proclama- 
tion to all the beads of the forefl, that he was an 
able phyliciaa, and, for curing all manner of diftem- 
E 4 pers 
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pers, would turn his back to no pcrfoa Kving. Thfi^ 
difcourfe, uttered in a parcel of hard, cramp words, 
whkh nobody underftood,. made the beads ad mire- 
his learningi and give credit to every thrng he faid. 
At kft, the Fox, who was prefent, with indignation 
afked him, how he could have the impudence, with 
thofe thin lantern-jaws, that meagre pale phiz, and 
blotched fpotted body, to fet up for one who was abld 
to cure the infirmities of others- ? 

The application. 

A SICK l:? infirm look, is aadifadvantagjeous m a pby^ 
iician, as that of a rake in a clergy man> or a (heepifh one 
in 9. foldier. If this moral contains any thing fur thcr, it is^ 
that we fhdttld not fet up for reifying enormities in others^ 
while we labour under the fame ourfelves. Good advice 
ought always to be followed without our being prejudiced 

^upon account of the ptilbn from whom* it comes : But it is 
feldom that men can be brought to think us worth minding* 
when we prefcribe cures for maladies with which oupfdvcs 
are mfedcdv " Phyfician, heal thyfelf," is too fcripturat 
iK)t to be applied upon fueh an occafion ;, and if we would 

, avoid-teing the jeft of an audience, we mull be lound, and 
fi'ee from thofe difeafes, of ^hich we would endeavotir to 
care others. How (hocked mud people have been to bear 
a preacher for a whole hour declaim againfl drunkennefs^ 
when his own infirmity has been fuch, that he could neither 

' bear nor forbear drinking ; and^perhaps was the only pcr- 
ibn in the congregation who made the dodrine at that time 
neceilary ! Others too have been very zealous in exploding 
crimes,^ for which none were more fufpe^d than tbem- 
felves : But let fuch fHIy hypocrites remember, that they 
whofe eyes want couching, are the moft improper people 
in the world to fet up for.otoUfb. 
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FA;BLE XLIV. The Mischievous Dog.. 




A Certain man had a Dog, which was fo curft and • 
mifchievous, that he was forced to fallen a 
heavy clog about his neck to keep him from running 
at, and worrying people This the vain cur took 
for a badge of honourable diftinflion, and grew fo 
infol^t upon it, that he looked down with an air of 
fcom upon the neighbouring dogs, and refufed to 
keep them company : But a fly old poacher, who 
was one of the gang, aflured him, that he had no ^ 
reafon to vahie himfelf upon the favour he wore, , 
fmce it was fixed upon him rather as a markof dif- 
grace than of honour.. 

The application. 
Some people are fo exceeding vain, and at die fanjetime 
fo dull of apprehenfipn, that they interpret every thing by 
which they are diftinguifhed from others in their own favour, • 
If they betray any weaknefTes in. converfation, which are apt 
to excite the laughter of their company, they make no fcru- 
plf of afcribing it to their fupcrioriry in point of wit. If 
E 5 want " 
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want of fenfe or breeding (one of which is always the cafej 
difpo(e$ them to give or miftake aiFrdnts, iiport which -ac- 
connt all difcfeet lenfible people are obliged to (hun their 
conipany> they impute it to their own valour and magnani-- 
mity, to which they fancy the world pays an awful and rc- 
fpedful deference. There are feveral decent ways of pre- 
venting fuch turbulent men from doing mifchieii which 
might, be applied with fecrefy, and many times pafe unre- 
j^rded, if their own arrogancy did not require the reft o£ 
jnankind to take notice of it. 

FABLE XLV. Jupiter and the Camei.. 




THE Camerpfefented a petition to Jupiter^ com*- 
plaining of the hardfhip of his cafe, in not ha- 
ving, like bulls and other creatures, horns, or any wea- 
pons of defence to proteft himfelf from the attacks of 
his enemies; and praying that relief might be given 
him m fuch manner as might be thought moft* expe-. 
dient. Jupiter Could not help fmiling at the imperti- 
nent addrefs of the great (illy beaft ; but however re- 
jei^^ed the petition; and told him, that, fo far froiH 
granting his unreafonable requeii, henceforward hc^ 
would take care his ears (hould be (hortened, as a^ 
punUhtAent for his prefumptuous importunity*. 
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The application. 

The nature of things is fo fixed in every particular, tha ^ 
they are very weak fupcrtlitious people, who dream It is to b® 
altered. But befides the impoifibility of prociucing a change 
byaddreflcs of this nature, they who employ much of their 
time upcn fach accounts, inftead of getting, arc Aire to Icfe 
in the end. When any man is 16 fri vt lous and vexatious as to 
. make unreafonable complaints, ard to harbour undue repi- 
nings in his heart, his ;>ecvifhntrs will Icflen the real goods 
which he poffefTes, and the fournefs of his temper (horten that 
allowancs of comfort which h€ already thinks too ftani) • 
Thus, in truth,iti9 not Providence, but ourfclves, who punilh 
our own importunity in foliciting for impoflibilities, with a 
fharp corroding care, which abridges us of fome part o£ 
tiiat lltde pleafure which Providence has cafl into our hl^ 



FABLE XLVL 

STA^. Travellers and the Beak. 




TWO men beinc. to travel through a foreft toge- 
ther, mutually'promifed to ftand by each thep 
in any danger they (hould meet upon the way,. 
E 6 lliey 
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They had not gone far before a Bear came rufting 
towards them out of a thicket ; upon which, one be- 
ing a Hght nimble fellow, got up into a tree ; the 
other falling flat upon his face, and holding his breath, 
lay ftill, while the Bear came up and fmelled at him j 
but that creature, fuppoiing him to be a dead car« 
cafe, went back again into the wood, without doing 
him the leaft harm. When all was over, the fpark 
who had* climbed the tree came down to his compa-> 
nion, and, with a pleafant fmile, afted him what the 
Bear had faid to him ; " for," fays he, ** I took no- 
tice that he clapt his mouth very clofe to your car." 
^ Why," replies the other, ** he, charged me to take 
care for the future, not to put any confidence in fiich 
cowardly rafcals as you are." 

The application. 

Though nothing is more common than to hearpecmfe 
profefs fer vices of friend (hip, w}\ere there is no occauon 
for them ; yet fcarce any thing is fo hard to be found as a 
true friend> who will aillft us in time of danger and dif- 
ficulty. All the declarations of kindnefs which are inade 
to an experienced man, tho' accompanied by a fqueeze of 
the hand, andaiblemn afleveration, (hould kave no greater 
impreiOon upon his mind, than the whiftting of the hoUov 
breeze which bruihes one's ear with an unmeanmg faIote> 
and is prefently gone. He that fuccours our neccffity by a 
well-timed afHtUnce, thoSt were not u(hered in by previ- 
ous compliments r will ever after be looked upon^ as oar 
friend and protcftor ; and, in (b much a greater degree, as 
ihe favour was unafked and unpromifed ; as it was not ex- 
torted by importunities on the one Mc, nor led in by a nu- 
merous attendance of promifes on the other. Words are 
nothing till they are fulfilled by adions ; and therefore we 
mould not foffer ourfelvet to be del«ded by a vain hope and 
leliaAce upon them« 

FABLI 
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FABLE XLVIII. rbe Bald Knight. 




A Certain Knight growing old, his hairs fell off 
and he became bald \ to hide which imperfeftion 
he wore a periwig : But as he was riding out with 
foroe others a-hunting, a fudden guft of wind blew 
oflFthe periwig, and expofed his bald pate. The com- 
pany could not forbear laughing at the accident ; and 
he himfelf laughed as loud as any body, faying, " How 
was it to be expedled that I fhould keep ftrange hair 
«pon my head^ when my own would not ftay there ?" 

The application. 
To be captious is not more uneafy to ourfdves than it is 
4iragreeable to others. As no man is entirely without fault* 
a few defers, furroanded with a guard of good "qualities, 
may pafs muHer well enough ; but he whofe attention is al- 
ways upon the catch for fomething' to take exception at, if 
he had no other bad quality, can never be acceptable. A 
Gaptioas temper, like a little leaven, fours a whole lump of 
virtues, and makes us difrelifh that which might othe rwife 
he the moft grateful converfation. If we wouW live eafy 
to Ottrfelve«, and agreeable to others, we (hould be fo far 
ixom feeking occafions gf being an|;ry, that iomeiimca w^ 
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fhould let them pafs unregarded when they come in our wayf 
or, if th^/ are io pilpable that we cannot "help taking notice 
of them, we fhould do well to rally them oiF with a jefl, or 
dlilblve them in good humour.^ Some people take a fecrct 
pleaHire in nettling; and fretting others ; and the more pra6li- 
cable tliey find it toVxercife tnis qindrty upon aaiy one, the 
more does it whet and prompt their incH nation to d^j it. But 
as this talent favours femetliing of iil-nature, it defer ves to 
be ba filed and defeatad : Wfrict> one cannot do betteii, than 
by receiving alfthat i^ uttered at fucli a.timc with a dieer- 
ful afped, and 'an- ingenious, pifcafant, una^6li;d neply.. 
Nor k the expedient of the bald knight unworthy of our 
imitation : For if by any word or action we happea to raife 
tlie. laughter of thoie about us, we cannot ^iik h iboner or 
or better, than by a briik prefence of mind to join in mirth 
with the company J and, if poffible,- to anticipate the jefE 
which another is ready to tlirow out upon, the occadon. 



FABLE XLVIII. The Two Pots. 



5i!Mi7?^ i 




AN earthen Pot, and one oi brafs, limding toge- 
ther upon the river's brink, were both carried 
away by the flowing in of tht tide* The carthca 
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Pot fficwerf fonw uneafinefe, as fearing he ftould Be 
broken ; but his companion of brafs bid him be un- 
der ^o apprehcnfions, for that he would take care of 
him. " O/* repfiea the other, ^^ keep as far off as 
ever yOa can, I entreat you ; it is you I am naoil 
afraid of: For whether the ftream dafhes you againft 
me, or me ^ainft you, I am fure to be tte fufferer ; 
and therefore,, I beg of you, da not let us come near 
one another.'* 

Thb application, 

A MAN of moderate fortune, who is contented with what 
he has, and finds he can live happily upon it, fhould take 
care not to hazard and expofe his felicity by conforting. 
with the great and the powcrfui. People of equal Condi- 
tion may float down the current of life, without hurting 
each other : But it is a point of fome difficulty to ftcer one's 
courfe in the company of the great, fo as to efcape without 
a bulgr. One would not choofe to have one's Httle coun- 
try-box fituated in the neigh bourhocd of a very great man; 
fcr whether 1 ignoramly trefpafs open him^ or he know- 
ingly encroaches upon me, I only am like to be the fuf- 
ferer. I can neither entertain nor play with bim upon bb 
own terms ; for that which is mcderation and diver£on ta 
^ llimi in me would be exirav9gance and ruin. 
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EAB, XLIX;. The Peacock and the Cran^ 




THE Peacock and the Crane by chance met to- ~ 
gether in the fame place': The Peacock erefting - 
his tail^ difplayed his gaudy plumes, and looked -with 
contempt upon the Crane, asfome mean ordinary 
peribn. . The Crane, . refclving to mortify his info- 
lencc, took occafion to fay, that Peacocks were, very 
fine birds indeed, if fine feathers could make them 
fo \ but that hit thought it a much noblef thing to be 
able to rife above the clouds, than to ftrut about, 
upon the ground, and be gazed at by children. 

The application. 
It is very abfard to flight or infult ajnother upon his want- - 
ing a property which we poflefs ; for he may, tor any thing, 
we iax)w, have as jud reafon to triumph over us, by being 
mailer of fome good quality, of which we are incapable. . 
But, in regard to the fable before us, jhat which the pea- 
cock values himfelf upon, the glitter and finery of drcTs, is 
one of the moil trifling confiderations in nature y and what 
a man of fenfe would be afhamed to Veckon even as the lead ^ 
part of merit. Indeed, children, and thofe people who 
think much about the fame pitch with them, are apt to he 
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taken with r^nifh and tinfel : But xkey wko examine by 
the fcale of common -fenle, muft find fomething of weigl^t 
and fubftance, before they can be perfuaded tO fet a value. 
The mind, which is ftortd with virtuous and rational fenti- 
ments, and the behaviour, which fpeiks complacence and 
humility, (lamps an eftimate upon, the pofTe^or, which all 
judicious fpedators are ready to admire and acknowledge. 
But If there be any merit in an embroidered coat, a brocade 
waiflcoat, a fh le, a docking, or a fword-knot, the perfon 
who wears th -m has the leaft claim to it ;.let it be afcribed 
where it jjftly belongs, to the feveral ar izans who wrou.'ht 
and difpofed (/f the materials of which they corfiH. This 
moral is not intended to derogate any thing from the mag- 
nificence of fine clothes and rich equipages, which, as times 
and circumftinces require, may b: uled with decency and 
propriety enough : But one cannot help being ccncerned, 
lefl any worth (hould be affixed to them than Uieir own la- 
triiific value. 

FABLE L. The Oak and the Rjeex), 




AN Oak, which hung over the bank of a river, was 
blown down by a violent ftorm of wind ; and as 
k was carried along by the ftream, feme of its boughs 
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Boughs brufhcd againft a Reed, which greW neat the' 
ftore. 1 his ftruck the Oak with a t)K>ught of ad- . 
miration, and he couW not forbear aiking the Reed 
how he came to ftand fo fecure and unhurt in atem-^ 
peft, which had been furious enouglv to tear an Oatc 
up by the roots ? *' Why/* fey5 the Reed,, " I fecure 
niyfelf by putting on a behaviour quite contrary to 
what you do ; inftead of being ftubborn and ftifF, and' 
confiding in my ftrength, I yield and bend to the 
blaft, and let It go over me, knowing how vain and* 
fruitlefs it would be to Eelift it^.'*^ 

Thb APPLIGATIONv 

Though a tame fubmiflkm to injuries whicKtrisHn oor 
power to redrefs be generally eftecined a bafc and diftio- 
notirabJe thing; yet, to refiil where there is no probability* 
or even hopes of our getting the better, may aHb be Icoked 
upon as checfFed of a blind temeriLy, and perhaps of a. weak 
iinderftanding. The ftrokes of fortune are oftentimes as. 
irrciiltible as they are fevcre ;; aud he whowithanijnpadecit^/ 
relaxant fpirit fights againil her, infkad of alkviatihg,rdoc« 
bm double her b4ows upon himielf.. A perfonpf aquietflill 
temper, whether it k given hiia by nature, or acquired by^ 
9art, calmly compofes himAdf in the midfl of a Aorm, fo as^ 
to elude the (hock, or receive ifwiti'tjie feaft detnntent t 
Like a prudent experienced failor,.who H fWinamin^ to the 
ihore from a wrecked ve^' in ^ ^velHcig fe^ he £es not 
eppcffe the fury of the waves,- but &oop% and gives way,, 
tiat they may roll over his head awrohout obftrudioB. The 
dbdrine of abfolute fubml^on, in all ca&s,. is an abfurd^ 
dogmatical precept, with nothing but ignorance and fiiper- 
i^tion to fupport it : But,, upon parncular occaiions, and 
where it is impoflibie for us to overcomes to fubmitpad^ 
Wly is one of the moft reafbna&k ma.?dms in life. 
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FABLE^LI. Tbe Fox and the Tigeiu 




ASk.ilfuI archer cominp; into the woods, direflcd^' 
his arrows fo fuccefsfully, that he (lew. many 
wild beafts, and purfued feveral others.. This put 
the whole favage kind into a fearful confteniation^ 
and made them fly to the moft retired thickets for 
refuge. At lad the 7'iger refurat* d a courage, and 
bidding them not be afraid, iaid, that he alone would 
engage the enemy ; telling them, they might depend 
upon his valour and ftrength to revenee their wrongs. 
In the midft of thefc threats, while he was laftling him- 
felf with his tail, and tearing up the ground for anger, 
an arrow pierced his ribs, 'and hung by its barbed 
point in his fide. He fet up an hideous^ and loud roar, 
occafioried by the anguifh which he felt, and endea- 
voured to draw out the painful dart with his teeth ;. 
when the Fox approaching him, inquired with an air 
of furprife who it was that could have ftrength and 
courage enough to wound fo mighty and valoroua a 
beaft ? " Ah !" fays the Tiger, " I was miftaken ia 
my reckoning : It was that invincible man yondec.'^ 
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Thb APPLICATION. 

Though ftrength and courage are very good ingre-^ 
dients towards the making us fecure and formidable i i the" 
world, yet unlefs there be a proper portion of wifdom or po- 
licy to drreft them, inftead of being ferviceable, they often 
prove detrimental to the pj o'prietors. ;A ra(h froward man, 
who depends upon th»* excellence of his own parts and ac- 
complifhments, is likewife apt to expofe a weak fide, which 
his enemies might not otherwlfe have obferved, and gives 
an advantage to others by thofe very means which he fan- 
cied would have fecured it to himfelf. Counfel and con- 
duft always did, and always will, govern the world;' a^d 
the ftrong, in fpite of all their force, can never avoid being 
tools to the crafty. Some men are as much fuperior to 
others in wifdom and pnlicy, as man, in general, is above a 
brate. Strength ill -concerted, oppoijed to them, is like a 
quarter-flaff in the hands of a huge, robuil, but bungling 
fellow, who fights again ft a mailer of the fcience. The 
latter, though without a weapon, would have (kill and ad- 
drf fs enough to difarm his adverfary, ami drub him with 
his own ftafF. In a word, favage ficrccnefs, and brutal 
ftrength, muft n:^t pretend to (land in compctidon witli- 
fylffSk and ftratagem. 
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FABLE LIT. 
Tbe Lion and the Four Bulls. 
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FOUR Bulls, which had entered into a very ftricft 
friendfhip, kept always* near one another, and 
fed together 1 he Lion often faw them, and as 
often had a mind to make one of them his prey : But, 
the' he could eafily have fubdued any of them fmgly, 
yet he was afraid to attack the whole alliance, as know- 
ing they would have been too hard for him, and there- 
fore contented himfeU for the prefent with keeping at 
a diftarice. At laft, perceiving no attempt was to be 
niade upon them, as long as this combination held, 
he took occafion, by whifpers and hints, to foment 
jealoufies, and raife divifions among them. This 
firatagem fucceeded fo well, that the Bulls grew cold 
and referved towards one another, which (oon after 
'"ipened into a downright hatred and averfion, and at 
Mended in a total reparation. The Lion had npw 
obtained his ends ; and, as impoflible as it was for 
him to hurt them while they were united, he found 
^0 difficulty, now they were parted, to feize and de- 
vour every Bull of them, one after another. 
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The application. 



The moral of this fable is fo well known and allowed* 
that to go about to enlighten it would be like holding a can- 
dle to the fun. " A kingdom divided againft itfelf cannot 
fland ;" and as undifputed a maxim «s it is, was however 
thought necefiar)' to be urged to the attention of mankind 
by the befl man that ever lived. And fince friendfhips and 
alliances are of fo great importance to our well-being and 
happinefs, we cannot be too cften cautioned irct to let them 
be broken by tale-bearers and whifperers, or any other 
contrivance of our enemies. 



FABLE LIIT. 7be Crow and the Pitcheiu 




ACRw vV, ready lo tlie with tiiirft, flcw vvith joy 
to a pitcher, which he beheld at feme dillance. 
When he came, lie found water in it^indeed, but fo 
near the bottom, that, v.ith all his ftooping and 
draining, he was not able to reach it : Then he en- 
deavoured to overturn the pitcher, that fo at leaft he 
might be able to get a little of it : But his ftrength 

was 
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-was not fufBclent for this. At laft,. feeing feme peb- 
fcies lie near the place, he caft tl^etn one Ky one into 
ilie pitcher; and tiujs, by tlegrees, laifedtl^e water 
jup to the very brim, and lati^ed his thirlt. 

The application. 

Many things which cannot be cffeded by (Ircng^H, or 
t)y the vulgar way of enterptifii.g, may yet be brought about 
by fome ticw arui untried nicatis. A ir.an of lagacity and 
penetration, 4ipoo enccaintering a difficulty or luo, does not 
immediatdy dcfpair ; but if he car' ot fucceed ore way, 
employs his uit and ingenuity anoii^er : and, to avoid or 
get over an impedixiicnL, makes no fcruple of ftepping out 
of the path of hi-s /orefathcrs. Since our happinefs, next 
to the regulation of our minds, depends ahogcther upon 
our having and ecjoying the con venie! ices of life, why 
ihoold we Hand upon ceremony about the methods of ob- 
taining them, or pay any deference to antiquity upon that 
fcore ? If almoft every age had not exerted itfeJf in fome 
new improvements of its own, we fhould want a thoufand 
arts, or at leaft many degree* of perfection in every art, 
H-hich at prefent we are in pofTeffion of. The invendon of 
ai^ thing which is more commodious for the mind or body 
than what they had before, ought to be embraced readily, 
and the projs^or of it diftinguithed mth a fuitable encou- 
ragement. Such afi the ufe of the compafs, for example, 
from which mankind reaps fo much benefit and advantage, 
and which was^iot known to former ages. When we fol- 
low the fteps of thofe who have gone before 4as in the old 
beaten track of life, how do we differ from horfes in a 
team, which are finked to each other by a chain or har- 
nefs, and move on in a dull heavy pace, to the tune of their 
leader's bells ? But the man who enriches the prefent fund 
of knowledge with fome ttcw and ufeful improvement, like 
a happy adventurer at fea, difcovers, as it were, an un- 
known land, and imports an addiiional uade into his own 
^untry; 
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FABLE LIV. 
J'be Forester and the Liok. 




THE Forefter meeting with a Lion one day, they 
difcourfed together for a while without diiFer- 
i^e much in opinion. At laft a difpute happening te 
arife about the point of fuperiority between a Man 
apd a Lion ; the Alan, wanting a better argument, 
(hewed the Lion a marble monument, on which was^ 
placed the (latue of a man ftridirrg over a vanquifhed 
lion : " If this,^' fays the Lion, *' is all you have to fay 
iFor it, let us be the carvers, and we wiU make the lion, 
ftriding ovei* the man." 

The APPLICATION. 
CoN'TENDiNG parties are very apt to appeal for the 
truth to records written by their owr> fide ; but nothing is 
more unfair, and at the fame time infignificant and uncon- 
vincing. Such is the partiality of mankind in favour of 
themfelves and their own anions, that it is almofl impof- 
fible to come at any certainty by reading the accounts whKh 
are written on one fide only. We Iwvc few cr no me- 
5 ipoirt 
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moirs come down to U9 of what was tranfafled in the wodd 
during the fovereignty of ancient Rome, but what were 
written ,bj^ thofc who had a dependency upon it; therefore 
it is no wonder that they appear, Upon mpft occafions, to 
hare been fo great and glorious a nation. What their con- 
temporaries of other countries thought of them we cannot 
tell, otherwife than from their own writers : It is not im- 
poffible but they might have defcribed them as a barba-- 
rons, rapacious, treacherous, anpolite pe(^le, who, upon 
their conqneft of Greece, for fbme timi, made as great 
havock and deflrudtion of the arts and fciences, as their 
fellow-plunderers the Goths and Vandals did afterwards in 
Italy. What mongers would our own party -zealots make 
of each other^ if the tranfs^ons of the times were to be 
handed down to pofterity by a warm hearty man on either 
iide ! And were fuch records to forvive two or three cen- 
turies, with what perplexities and difficulties muft they em- 
barrafs a young hiftorian, as by turns he ccnfulted them for 
the charaSers of his great forefathers ! If it (hould fo hap- 
pen, it were to be wi(hed this application might be living 
at the fame time ; that young readers, inftead of doubting 
to v^kh th#y fhoidd giv^ their credit, would not fail tore* 
member that this was the work of a idan^ that of a Uoa. 
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FABLE LV. 

T^e Satyr and the Traveller. 




A Satyr, as he was ranging the foreft in an exceed- 
ing cold, fnowy feafon, met with a Traveller 
half flarvcd with the extremity of the weather/ He 
took compaffion on him, and kindly invited him 
home to a warm comfortable cave he had in the hol- 
low • f a rock. As foon as they had entered an<i 
fat down, notwithftanding there was a good fire in 
the place, the chilly traveller could not forbear blow- 
ing his fingers ends. Upon the Satyr's afking him 
why he did fo ? he anfwered, that he did it to warm 
his hands: Tl e honeft Silvan having fern little 
of the world, aJmired a man \a ho was mafier of fo 
Tahaable a quality as that of blowing heat, and there- 
fore was rcfolved to entertain him in the beft man- 
ner he could. He fpread the table before him with 
dried truitb of feverai forts, and produced a remnant 
of cold cordial wine, which, as the rigour of the fea- 
fons made very proper, he mulled with fome warm 

fpices, 
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fpices, infufed over the fire, and prefented to Iiis (hiver- 
ing guefl : But this the I raveller thought fit to blow 
lil^wife ; and upon the Satyr's demanding a reafon 
why he blowed again, he replied, to cool his di(h. 
This fecond anfwer provoked the Satyr's indignation 
as much as the firft kindled his furprife : So taking 
the^nan by the (houlder, he thruil him out of doors, 
faying, he would have nothing to do with a wretch 
who had fo vile a quality as to blow hot and cold 
with the fame mouth. 

The application. 

Though the poor traveller in the fable wa& not guilty 
of any real crime lo what he did, yet one cannot help ap- 
proving the hoaeft fimplicity of the fatyr, who could not be 
recoDcUed to fuch double-dealing. In the moral fenfe of 
the fable, nothing can be more ofFenfive to one of a fincere 
heart than he that blows with a different breath from the 
fame mouth ; who flatters a man to his face, and reviles 
him behind his back. Some again, juft like this man, to 
ferve a prefent view, will blow nothing but what is warm* 
benevolent, and cherifhing ; and when they have raifed the 
expeflations of a dependent to a degree which they think 
may prove troublcfome, can, with putting on a cold air, 
ctfily chill and blaft all his blooming hopes. But fuch a 
temper, whether it proceeds from a defigned or natural le- 
vity, is deteftable, and has been the caufe of much trou- 
ble and mortification to many a brave deferving man. Un- 
icfs the tenor of a .man's life be always true and confident 
with itfSdf, the le& one itas to do with him the better. 
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. FABLE LVL ' 
Hercules and the Carter. 




AS a clownilh ttllow v.as driviixg his cart along a 
deep miry lane, the wheels ftuck fo faft in the 
clay, that the horfes could not 'draw them out: 
Upon this he fell a bawling and praying to Hercqles 
to come and help him. Hercules lool^ing down from 
a cl ud, bid him not lie there, like an idle rafcal as he 
was, but get up and whip his horfes ftoutly, an4ci3p 
his (houlder to the wlieel \ acl4ing) that this, was tbe 
only way for hiin toobtain his aiMance. 

Thb application. 

This fabk (hews U3 how vain and ill- grounded the ex- 
pedition of thole people are, who imagine they can obtain 
whatever they want, by importuning Heaven with their 
prayers; for ic is fo agreeable to the nature of the Divine 
Btfing to be better plealcd wrh virtuous actions, and an ho- 
neil induftry» than idle prayers, that it is a fort of bl.trphemy 
to fay otherwife. T u fe were the fentin^ents of honeft good 
Heftthensr who were fbangers to all revealed religion : Bat 

it 
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it IS not ftrange tkat dvey IbodM embrace ind pnopagate 
fuch a nom>n» fincc k is mi o(b«r than the d.date of c >ib- 
mon reafcm. What is both ilraoge in itfelf, and furprifing. 
how it could be made fo faihton^^Ie, is^ that moft of thofe, 
whofe reaion (hould be enliehteited by ^cvelatioTi, are very 
apt to be guilty of this ftapiaity, atid by praying often for 
the comforts of life, to negkd that bufmefs which is the 
propel naeans of prociiring them. How fach a miilakea 
devctioncamtf to prevail one cannot imagine, unlefs from one 
of dicfe two motives, eihcr that people, by fuch a veil of* 
hypocfiiy, would p^s the«fi;Ivcs upon mankind for better 
than they really are> or are influenced by at ikiHol preachers 
(ivhkh is fometifflesi indeed too ofceni the cafe) to mind 
^e world as little as poffiMe, eten to the ncgled of their 
necefiary c^irfgs. No qoe^on but it is a great fin fbr a 
mad to fail in mt trade or occupation, by running often to 
prayers ; it being a demonflradon in itfclf, tho* the Scrip- 
ture had never faid it, that we pleafe God mofl when we 
^re dooig the mofl good : And how cstn we do more good 
than l^ a feber honed induftry, '< to provide for thcSt of 
our own houfeholdi*' aad to endeavoor •< to have to give ta 
liim that neededu'V The man who is virtuoufly md fao^ 
itelQy engaged, is adually^ ferving God all the while, and' 
is more hkely to have his filent wifhes, accompanied witb 
ftrenaous endeavours, complied with by the Supreme Beinff». 
th^n he who begs with a fruitlefs vehemence, and folicits 
with an empty hand : A hand which would be more reli- 
gious, were it ufefuliy employed ; and nw>re devout, were it 
ftretched forth to do good to thofe that want it: 
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TABLE LVIL rhe Man and his Goose. 




A Certain Man had a Goofe, which laid him » 
golden egg every day : But not contcn-ted with 
this, which rather increafed than abated his avarice^ 
he was refolved to kill the Goofe and cut up her belly^ 
fo that he might come at the inexhauftible treafure 
which he fancied fhe had with hi her. He did fo^ 
and to his great forrow and difappointment found 
Hothing. 

The application. 

They vvlio are of fuch craving impatient tempers, diat 
they canr.ot live contented when Fortune hath bltiTed them 
with a conflant and continued fuificiency, deferve even to be 
deprived of what they have. And this has been the cafe of 
jnary ambitioufi and covetous men, who, by making an 
c/Tay to grow vtv^^ rich at orce, have roifled what they 
aimed at, and lofl what they had before.. But this comes 
lb near the fenfe of the fourth fable, that the lame applica- 
tion may very well ferve for both. If any thing farther 
can be couched in this, it may polfibly be inteftded to flicjy 
us the unreafonablencfs and inconvenience of being felicitous 
about what may happen hereafter, and wanting to pry into 
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6c tvomb of futurity : Which, rf we xoold do, all we (hould^ 
get &r our pains would be, to fpoil our pleafurp by antici- 
pation, and double our misfortunes by a previous ienfe and 
apprchcnfion of them. There arc Tome things that enters 
tain and delight us very agreeably while we view thena at a 
proper diilance ; which, perhaps, would not (land the tell 
of a too near infpcftion. Beauty bei g only the external 
form of a thing which ftrikes the eye in a picafing manner,, 
is H very thin glofTy being, and like fom^ nice paintings of 
a peculiar compoficio':, will nrt well bear even to be 
breathed on: Topreterve our good opinion of it, we muft 
not approach too clofe ; for if, like the man in the fable, 
we have a mind to fearch for a tr.afure within, we may not 
only fail of our expcdlations' there, but even k>fe the conftant 
rclub we enjoyed from a remoter contemplation. 

FABLE LVIII. The Wanton Calf. 




A Calf, full of piay and wantonnefs, feeing the ox* 
at plough, could not forbear infuitin^ him. 
^ What a forty poor drudge art thou/' fays hie, " to 
bear that, heavy yoke upoa your neck, and go all Jay 
drawing a plough at your tail to turn up the ground 
F 4 for 
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for your maftcr ? Bat you are a wretched duH flarr, 
and know no better, or elfe you would not do it. Sec 
what a happy life I lead ; I go juft where I pleafe ; 
femetimes 1 Jie down under the cool (hade ; fome- 
timesfrifk about in the open funfhine; and, when I 
pleafe, flake my thirft in the clear fweet brook ; but 
you, if you were to peri(h,^have not fo much as a little 
ilirty water t6 refrefh ycnj/' The ox, not at all 
moved with wh^t he faid, went quietly and calmly on 
with his work, and in the evening was unyoked and 
turned loofe. Soon after which he faw the calf taken 
out of the field, and delivered into the hands of a 
prieft, who immediately led him to the altar, and pre- 
pared to facrifice him. His liead was hung round with 
fillets of flowers, and the fatal knife wa§^JMft gQltig to 
be applied to his throat, when the ox drew near and 
whifpered him to this purpofe : " Behold the end of 
your infolence and arrogance^ it was for this only 
you were fuffered to live at aU j and pray now, frien^ 
whofe condkion is be(l, yours or mine f ^' 

The application. 
To iiifult people in diitrefs, is the properly of a cruel, 
indifcreet, and giddy temper; for as the proceedings of 
Fortune are very irregular and pncertain, we may, the next 
*urn. of the wheel, b« thrown down to their conditioo, and 
they exalted to ours. We are likcwife given to underftand 
by this fable, what the confeqijence of an idle life generally 
35, and how wellfatisfied laborious diligent men are in the 
end, when tliey come quietly to enjoy the fruits of their in* 
duftry. They who by little tricks and (harpings, or by 
open violence and robbery, live in a high expenfive way, 
often in their'hearts at lead, defpife the poor hoceft man, 
who is contented with the virtuous produdl of hjs daily Ia« 
hour, and patiently fubmits to his deftiny. But how often 
is the poor man comforted, by feeing tbefe wanton villains 
led in triumph to the altar of }u(Hcc, while he Has many a 
cheerful fummer's morning to enjoy abroad, and many a 

long 
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long winter^s evening to indulge himfcif in at home, by a 
qaict Hearth, and unenvied roof : Bleffings which often at- 
tend a fober indalh*ions mani tho' the idle and profligate 
are utter ttrangers to them. Luxury and imenrperance, 
be fides their being certain to-ihortcna man's days, are very 
apt, ndt only to engage pieeple with their Teeming charms 
into St debaiKhcd life, utterly prqudictal to their health, 
bat to make them have a contempt for others, whofe good 
{cafe and true tafte of happine^ infpire them witii aa aver- 
fion to idlenefs and efFeminacy, and put them upon harden- 
ing their conftitucion by mnocent exercife and laudable em- 
ployment. How many do gluttony and floth tumble into 
an untimely grave ! while the temperate and the adive 
drink fober draughts of life, and fpin oat their thread to - 
the moft dcfirablt length. 



FABLE LIX; 
Tbf Leop ^RD arui the Fox, 




XHii Leopatd, one viay, look it into his head to 
value himfelf upon the i^reat variety 2nd beauty 
s fpots, and truly he faw no reafon why even 
tke lion ftiould talce place of him, fince he could not 
F 5, flisvv 
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ftew To beautiful a fkin. As for the reft of the. wild . 
begfts of the foreft, he treated them all, without di- 
ftindion, in the moft haughty difdainful manner^ 
But the Fox, being among them, went up to hinL 
with a great deal of fpirit and refolution, and told 
Iwm, that he was miftak^n in the value he was pleafed 
to fet upon himfelf ; fince peopJc of judgment were 
not ufed to form their opinion of merit from ah out- 
lide appearance, but by confidering the good quali-^ 
ties and endowments with which the mind was 
ftor^ within^ 

The application. 

ftow much more heavenly and power fi^ would beautjf 
prove, if it were not fo frequently impaired by the affedU- 
tion and conceitednefs jof its pofTcflbr ! If fome women were 
but as modeft and unaiTuming as they are hand feme, they 
might command the hearts of all that behol^.chem. Bu^ 
Nature feemed to fprefee,. and has provided againft fuch an. 
inconvenience, by tempering its greateft mafter-pieces wuh 
a due proportion of pride and vanity : So that their po^r 
depencMng upon the duration of their beauty only, is like'io 
be bat ofa fhort dt)ntinuance ;^ vvhich> when they happen^ 
prove tyrants, is no fmall comfort to us;' and then, even 
while It lafts, will abate miich of its feverity by the allay of 
thcfe two prevailing ingredients. Wife men are chiefly 
captivated with the- charms of the mind ;. and whenever ^ 
they are ibfatuated with a paffion for any thing elfe, it is. 
generally obferved that they ccafe>. during that time at leaft, 
to be what th^y were ; and arc indeed looked upon to be 
only playing the fool, if the fair ones we have been 
fpeakmg of have a true afcendant over them^ they will 
oblige them to divelb themfelves of common -fcnfe, and to 
talk and a^ ridiculoufly, before they can think them worthy 
of the leaft regard. Shoutd one of thefe fine creatures be: 
aadreffed in the words of Juba,. 

'Tis not a fet of features, or complexion,. 
The tin^urc of a ftub that I admire 5 

Beauiy^ 
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Beauty foon grow* familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palh upon the fentb. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her fex. 
True, fhe is fair, oh, how divinely fair ! 
But ftiii the lovely- maid improves her charms 
With, inward greatnels, unaffected Wifdom, 
And fanClity of manners 

The man that (hould veoture the fuccefs of a ilrong paffioQ' 
upon the conHradbn (he would put upon fuch a compb*- 
menr, might have reafon to repent of h\s condu£h 

FABLE LX. The Cat and the Fox. 




AS the Cat and the Fox were talking politics to- 
gether, on atime, in the middJeof a foreft^ Rey- 
nard fiiid, let things turn out ever (b bad he did not 
care, for he had a thoufand tricks for them yet be- 
fore they fhould hurt him : But pray, fays he, Mrs. 
Pufs, fuppofe there (hould be an invafion, whatcourfe 
do you defign to take ? Nay, fays the Cat, I have but 
one (hi<f for it, and if that won't do 1 am undone, 
**"L am farry for you," replies Reynard^ " with all 
E 6. my^ 
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«iy heart, and would gladly furnifh you with one or 
two of mine, but indeed, neighbour^ as times go, it 
is not good to ti'uft ; we muft even be every oae for 
himfel^ as the faying is, and fo your humble fervant.'* 
Thefe words were fcarce out of his mouth, when 
they were alarmed with a pack of hounds that came 
upon them full cry. The Cat, by the help of her 
fingle fliift, ran up a tree, and fat fecurely amotig the 
top branches , from wiience fhe beheld Reynard, who 
had not beea able to get out of fight, overtaken with 
his thbufand tricks, and torn in ajs many pieces by 
the dogs which had furrounded him. 

The application. 

A MAN that fets up for more caiming than the jcft of 
his neighbours, is generally a filly ftlfew at the barton* 
Whoever is mailer of little judgment and infightiiitO'tilHngs>, 
let him keep them to himielf> and make u^ of thenr as he 
fees occafion ; but he Ihould not be te:j!z:ing others with an 
idle and impertinent oftentation of them. One g^ood dif- 
creet expedient made ufe oF upon an emergency, will do a 
man more real fervice, and HKike others think better of 
hiro> than to have pafled aU along for a (hrewd crafty 
knave, and be bubbled at laft. When any one- has bcea 
fuch a coxcomb as to infult his ac<|aaintanc&by pretending 
to more policy and fbratagem than the fell of mftnkind^ 
they afc apt to wiih for fonac- difficulty for- him- to ihcw his. 
ikiU in ; where, if he fhculd mifcarry, {sts ten to one but he 
does) his misfortune, inUead of pity, is fure to be attendrd 
with laughter. He that fets up for a biter, as the phrafe 
is, being generally intent upon his prey, or vain of flicw- 
. ing^his art, frequently expofes himfelf to the traps of one 
iharper than himfelf> and incurs the ridicule of tbodp^whoni' 
he defigned to make ridiculous. 
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FABLE LXI. 

The Partridu anf fh^ Cocks. 
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A Certain man having taken a Partridge, plucked 
fome of the feathers out of its wings, and turn- 
^ >t into a little yard, where he kept Game Cocks. 
The Cocks for a while made the poor bird lead »fad 
life, continually pecking and driving it away from the. 
nie;^. This treatment was taken the more unkindly^ 
becaufe offered to a ftranger ; and the Partridge could 
not but conclude them the moft inhofpitable, uncivil 
peopfe he had ever met with. B\it at laft obfcrving 
how frequently they quarrelled and fought with each 
other, he comforted himfelf with this reflection; 
That it was no wonder they were fo cruel to him^ 
iihce there was fo much bickering and animofity a- 
mong themfelves. 

The application. 

Th IS fable comes home to ourfelvcs. We of this ifland 

having always been 1 okcd up'nj as cruel to Grangers • 

Whether there is any thing in the manner of our fituaiii,ii as 

an iilandj which conie^uently caa he no thoroughfare to 

other 
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other countries, andfo is not made ufc of by flranger^upo» 
that account^ which makes us thus fhy and uncivil ; or^ 
whether it be a jealoufy upon account of our liberties whicb 
puts BS upon bcmg iufptdous of; and unwiHing to harbour 
any that are not members of the fame community, perhaps 
it woiatd not be eafy to determine. But that it is fo infa^ 
is too notorious to be denied, and probably can be account- 
ed for no better way than from the natural bent of oue 
temper, as it proceeds from fomething peculiar to our air- 
and climate. It has been affirmed, that there is not in the 
whole world, beiides a breed of cocks and dogs, fo fierce 
and incapable of yielding as that of ours : But that either 
of them, carried into foreign countries, would degenerate 
in a few years. Why may not the feme be true pf oar 
men ? But if ftrangers find any inconvenience in this, tha-e 
is a comfortable con^eration to balance it on the other fide». 
which is. That these are no people under the {un fo much 
given to divifion and contention among themfelves as^ we are- 
Can a (Iranger think it hard to be looked upon with Tome: 
fhynefs, when he beholds how little, we^fpare one another ?- 
Was ever any foreigner, merely for being a foreigner,, 
treated with half that malice and bitternefs which diiFtring* 
parties exprefs towards each other? One would willingly - 
believe, that this proceeds, in the main, cft both fides, from 
a paflionate concern for bur liberties and well-being ; for 
there is nothing elfe which can fo well excufe it. But it* 
cannot be denied that our averfion, notwith (landing our be-- 
ing a trading nation, to have any. intercom fe with Grangers,., 
is fo great, that when we want other objcds for our churl-^ 
ifhne^,. we raife them up among ourftlves ; and there is,^, 
fometimes, as great a flrangenefs kept up between one 
county and another here, as there is between two diHind 
kingdoms abroad. One cannot fb much wonder at the 
conflant hofHlities 'which are obfcrved between the inhabi- 
tants of South and North Britain, of Walea and Ireland, 
among one another : When ii Yorkfhire man fhall be looked 
upon as a foreigner by a native of Norfolk, and both be 
taken for outlaidifh intruders, by one that happens to be- 
bom within the bills of mortality. 

lABLB^ 
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FABLE LXIl. The Hunteb Beaver. 




TT is fakf, that a Beaver (a creature which lives, 
chiefly in the water) has a certain part about him 
^hich is good in phyfic, and that, upon thb account^ 
he is often hunted down and killed. Once upon a 
time, as one of thefe creatures was hard purftied by 
the dogs, and knew not how to efcape, recollecting 
with himfelf the reafon of his being thus perfecuted,. 
with a great refolution and prefence of mind, he bit 
off the part which his hunters wanted, and throwing 
it towards them,^ by thefe means eicaped with his life.. 

Tre application. 

However it is among beafts> there are few human crea* 
tures hot what are hunted for lomething elfe, beiides either 
their lives^ op the pleafure of hunting them*. The inqui- 
fition would hardly be ia keen againft the Jews, if Uiey had 
not fomething belonging to them which their perfecutors 
efteem more valuable than their fouls ; which whenever tnat 
wifcj, but obAinate people can prevail with themfelvcs to 

pan 
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part with^ tfcere ia-an^ end of the chaft for diat timet. lb- 
deed, when life is purfucd and in danger, who ever values 
it {hoM give up ev er y thtng' bur his hwrowr copr^ri^ it^ 
And when a difcarded mini&r is' pit>ftcuted£)r having da- 
maged the cor^monwcalth, let him but ihnjw down Ibme 
of the fruits of his iniquity to the hunters, and one may 
engage for his coming, oft in other rcfpciSs, with a whde 
fkin. X 

FABLE LXim 

27^ Thunny and' the Uoti^HrK. 




AFi(h, called a Thunny, being purfued by a Dol- 
phin, and driven with great violence, not mind- 
ing which way they went, was thrown by the force 
of the waves upon a^ roclt, and left rlrere. FKs death 
wa^ now inevitable ; but cafting his eye^ on one fide, 
and feeing the Dolphirr in the fame condition lie 
gafping by him, " Wdl,^' f:iys he, " I muft die, k^ 
is true ; but I die with pleafure, wlien I heboid him 
who is the caufe of it involved in the fame fate." 
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Thb application. 

RcvE N G E» tho' ablind miichievoas pafllon, is yet a very 
fweet thing : So fweec, that it can even iboth the pangs, 
aod reconcile as to the bitcernefs of death. Ar.d, indeed^, 
it imiil be a temper highly philofophtcal tbat could be driven 
out of life by any tyrannical uojuft procedure, and not be 
touched with a fenfe of pleafure to fee the author of it fplit- 
ting upon the fai^e rock. When this b allowed, and it is fai ther 
confidcred how eafily the revenge of the meaneft perfon 
may be executed upon even the highcft, it (hcuW,methinlsS, 
keep people upon their guard, and prevail with them not 
to perf^cute orbe injuriivus to any one. The moral turpitude 
cf doing wrong Is faficient to influence t very brave h^neft 
man, and to feccuv him from harbouring evc^n the leafl 
thought of it in his breaft. But the koave and the coward 
IhouM weigh the prefent argument* and before they attempt 
the leail injury, be alTured gf this truth, that nothing is more 
fweet, nor fcarce any thing fo eafy to compafs as revenge. - 

FABLE LXIV. 

The Hawk and the Nightingale. 




Ni«:htingale, fittin? all aloM^ tj^ 'r^ ^^f* fhady 
branches of an oak, fung withfo melodiousaid 
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(hrill a pipe, that (he made the woods echo again, an<f 
alarmed a hangry Hawk, who was at fomc diftance 
off watching for his prey; he had no fooricr difcovered 
the little mufician, tnit, making^ a (loop at the place, 
he fefzed her with his crooked talons, and bid her 
prepare for death-. " Ah !" fays (he, " for mercy's 
fake, don't do fo barbarous a things and fo unbe- 
coming yourfelf ;. confider i never did you any wrong,, 
and am but a poor fmail morfel for fuch a (lomach 
as yours : rather attack foncie larger fowl, which may 
bring you more credit and a better tnea], and let me 
go." " Ay !" fays the Hawk, " prrfuade me to it if 
you can: i have been upon the watch all day long, 
and have not met with one bit of any thing till I 
caught you ; and now you would have mc let you- 
go, in hopes of fomething bevr, would you ! Pray^ 
who would be the fool then r" 

The application. 
They whoncglcd the opportunity of reaping a ftnilf 
advantage in hopes they (hall obtain a better, are far from' 
aftirg upon a reafonabie and well advifed foundntion. Tfee 
figure of time is always drawn with a fingle lock of hair 
hanging over his forehead, and the back part of his head 
bafd J to put us in mind, that we {TiouFd be fure to lay hold of 
an occaiipn when it prefents itfelf to us ; lefl afterwards we 
repent us of our omiflion and folly, and would recover it 
whpn it is too late. It is a very weak reafon to give for 
our refusal of an offer of kindnefs, that we doit b&xaufe we: 
define to deferve a better ; for it is time enough te relin^ 
quifh the fmall affair when the great one comes, if ever it 
does come. But fuppofing it ftiould not, how can we for- 
give ouriblves-for letdng any thing flip thro'^our hands, by 
vainly gaping after fomething eKe which we never could 
obtain ? He who has not been guilty of any of thefe kind 
of errors, however poorly he may come off at laft, has only 
themalice of fortune, or of fomebody elfe, to charge with 
his ill fuccefs ; and may applaud himfelf with ibme com- 
fort 
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fort, in never having loil an opportunity, tho' evcrfo fmall» 
of bettering and improving his circumllances. Unthink- 
ing people have oftentimes the uithapptnefs to fret and teaze 
themfclves with retrofpefts of this kind, which they, who 
attend to the buiinefs of life as they ought, never have oc- 
cafion to make. 

FABLE LXV. 
Tbe Fox without a Tail. 




A FOX befhg caught in a fteel trap by his tail,' 
was glad to compound for his efcape with the 
lofs of it ; but upon conning abroad into the world, be- 
gan to be fofenfiblc of the difgrace fuch a defed would 
bring upon him, that he almoft wifhed he had died 
rather than left it behind him: However^ to make 
the beft of a bad matter, he formed a project in his 
head, to call an aflembly of the reft of the foxes, 
and propofe it for their imitation, as a fa(hion which 
would DC very agreeable and becoming. He did fo ; . 
and made a long harangue upon the unprofitablenefs 

of 



of tails in feheral, and endeavoured chiefly to fhew^ 
the awkwardnefs and inconveftiencc of a fox's tail in 
particular ; adding, that it would be both more graceful, 
and fTore expeditious, to b$ altogether without them, 
and that,^ for his^ part, what he had only imagined 
and conje6lured before, he now found by experience; 
for that he never enjoyed himfelf fe well, and found 
himfelf fo ealy, a$ he had done fince he cut off* his 
tail. He faiu no more, but looked about him with 
a briflc air to fee what profelytes he bad gained ; ^vhen 
a fly old thief in the company, who undcr{feodtrap> 
anfwered him with a leer, " I believe you may have 
found a conveniency in parting with your tait, ^d 
when we are in the fame circwmftances, pcfliap* we 
may do fo too/* 

Thi application. 

If men were bat generally as prudent a» foxes^ tBey 
would ifot fofier fomany filly fafhions to obtain, zs arc- 
daily brought in vogue, ^ whi^h icarce any reaibn can< 
be afEgncd befides the bumoarof ibme conceited rain crea- 
ture ; onJefs, which is fall as bad, they are intended to pa- 
liate fomc dele^ in the perfon that introdoGcs them. The 
petticoat of a whole kx has been fometimcs fwelled to fuch 
a prodigioiw extent to fcreen an enorwktj, of which oaiy 
one of them has been guilty. And it is no wonder that 
Alexanderthe Great could bring a wry nibk into fashion 
in a nation of (laves, when we confider what power of this 
nature fome little infigmificant dapper fe Hows have, had Sb- 
moDg a free people. 
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FABLE LXVI. 
5^*tf Old Man aad Death. 
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A Poor feeble Old Man, who had crawled ou^ 
into a neighbouring wood to gather a few fticks> 
had made up a bundle, and laying it over his (Iioul- 
ders> was trudging liomcward with it ; but what with 
age and the length ©f the way, and the weight of 
his burden, he grew fo faint and weak that he fuok 
Junder it ; and as he fat on the ground, called upon 
Death to corne, once for all, and cafe him of his trou- 
bles. Death no fooner heard him buf he came atxi de« 
manded of him what he wanted. The poor old crea- 
ture, who little thought Death had V een fa near, aad 
fritihied almoftoutof hisfenfeswith l\is terrible afpcd, 
anfwvred him trembling, T hat having by chance let 
his bundle of flicks fjll, and being too innrm to get it 
'«p him&lf, he had made bold to call upon him to help . 
him ; that indeed this was all lie w..!»ted at prefent ; 
and that he hope(J his worftiip was r or -ffended wkh 
him for the liberty he had taken in fo doing. 
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The ilPPPLlCATlON. 
This fable gives us a lively reprefentation of the gene* 
ral behaviour of marl^ind towards that grim king of ter< 
rors« Death* Such liberties do they take with him behind 
his back, that upon every little crofs accident which hap- 
pens in their way. Death is immediately called upon ; and 
they even wiftt it might be lawful for them to iiniih by their 
own hands a life fo odious, fo perpetually tormenting and 
vexatious. When> let but Death only offer to make his 
appearance, and the very fenfe of his near approach almoft 
does the buiinefs : Oh, then all they want is a little longer 
life ; and they would be glad to come off fo well as to have 
their old burden laid upon their (boulders again. One may 
well conclude what an utter averfion they, who arc in 
youth, health, and vigour of body, have to dying, when 
age. poverty, and wretchednefs, are not fufficient to recon- 
cue us to the thought. 



FABLE LXVIL Tbe Lion in Love. 




T' Hfc. Lion^ by chance, faw a fair maid, the fo- 
refter'sdaaghter, asfhe was tripping over a lawn, 
and fell in love with her. Nay, fo violent was his 

paiTion, 
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paifion, that he could not live unlefs be made her his 
own; fo that vvithout any more delay he broke his 
mind to the father, and demanded the damfel for liis 
wife. The man, as odd as the propofal feemed at 
firft, yet foon rccolIe6ied, that by complying he might 
^et the Lion into his power j fciit, by refufing him, 
ihould only exafperate and provoke his rage : There- 
fore lie comented.; but told him it mufl be upon 
thefe conditions : That coniidering the girl was young 
and tender, he muft agree to let his teeth be plucked 
•out, and his claws cut off, left he fhould hurt her, or 
^t lead frighten her with the apprehenfion of them. 
The Lion was too much in love to hefitate ; but 
was no fooncr deprived of his teelh and claws, thaa 
the treacherous forefter attacked him witli a huge 
clut), and knocked his brains out. 

The APPLICATION. 

Of all the ill confequences that may attend that blind 
paiSon, Love> feldoin any prove fo fatal as that one, of its 
drawing people into a fudden and ill-concerted marriage. 
They commit a rafh adtion in- the midflof a fit of madnefs, 
of which, as foon as they come to themfelves, they may find 
reafbn to repent as long as they Ihre. .Mary an unthinking 
yocng fellow has been treated as much like a favage in this 
refped as the lion in the fable. He has, perhaps, had no- 
thing valuable belongbg tohim but hiseftate, and the writings 
which made his title to it ; and if he is (b far captivated as to be 
perfuaded to part with thefe, his teeth and claws are gone, 
and he lies entirely at the mercy of madam and her relations. 
All the favour he is to expeft after this, is from' the acci- 
dent^ goodnefs of the family he falls into ; which, if it 
liappen to be of a particular Arain, will not fail to keep him 
in a drfbut fubjedion, after they had Gripped hitoi of all his 
power. Nothing but a true friendfhip, ard a mutual inte* 
refl, can keep up reciprocal love between the conjugal pair; 
and when that is wanting, and nothii^ but contempt and 
averfion remain to fupply the place, matrimony becomes 

a down- 
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a dowivieht (Utc of cnmitf and haftifit}^ : And what Am& 
lerable c^e he muH be iiv who has put himfelf and hil 
whole poweE.jnto the bands of his enemy, let thofe Gonfi-L 
der, who, while they are in nheir fober fcnfcs> abhor tht 
thoughts of being betrayed into their ruin, by following 
the ioipulfe of a blind unheeding paffioiu 

FABLE LXVIII. 
The Lioness and the Fox. 




THE i.ionefs and the Fox meeting together, fell 
into difcourfe ; and the converfation turning 
upon the breed in tr and the fruitfulnefs of fome 
living creatures above others, the Fox could not 
forbear taking the opportunity of obferving to the 
Lionefs, that, for her part; fhe thought Foxes were 
as happy in that refpedt as alnioft any other crea- 
tures ; fur that they bred conflantly once a year, if 
not oftener, and always had a good litter of cubs 
at every birth: and yet, fays (he, tlierc arc thofe 
who are never delivered of more than one at a tirwe, 
I and 



VsA that perhaps not above once or "hvice through 
their whole lite, who hold up their nofes, ar^d value 
theoifclves fo much up ja it, that they tliink all other 
features bAieath the n, and f arce worthy to be 
fpoken to. The Lionelis, who all the while perceived 
at whom this reflexion painted, was iired' with refent- 
ment, and with a good deal of vehemence, replied r 
" What you have obfcrved may be true, and that 
not' without reafon. You produce a great many at 
a litter, and often ; But what are they ? Foxes. I 
indeed have but one at a time, but you fhould re- 
-mcaiber that this one is a Lion." 

The application. 

Our. produ^ions, of whatfocver kind, are not to be 
*«fteemed lo much by the quanti:y as the quality cf them. 
It \9 not being employed much^ bat well, and i6 t}>e pur- 
pofe, which makes ^sufeful to the age we live in, and ce- 
lebrated by thofe which are to come. As it is a niii^r- 
tunc to tlie cou itries which are infefled with them, for 
V0XQS9 and other vermin to multiply ; fo, o ^e cannot help 
dirowingoHt a melancholy refl,6tiO:i, when one fees fjme 
particulars of the human ki:.d increafe fo /all af they do. 
iut the moft obvious meaning of this F^ols, is the hint it 
gives us in relation to authorsu Thefe gentlemen ihoold 
never attempt to raife rhem feh'es a reputation, by enume- 
rating a catalog4ie of their produdions. Since there is more 
glory in having ^vriten one tolerable piece, than a thoufand 
indifferent one*. And whoever has had the good fortune 
to picafe in one performance of this kind, ihould be \tTy 
caatiotts how \^ ventupcs his reputadon iii a fecond. 
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FABLE LXIX. 
TJje Stag and the Fawn. 




A STAG, grown old and mifchievous, wac accord- 
ing to cuftom, ftamping with his foot, making 
offers with his head, and bellowing fo terribly, that 
the whole herd quaked for fear of him : When, one 
of the little Fawns coming up, addrefled him to this 
purpofe : " Pray, what is the reafon that you, wh© 
are fo ftout and formidahle'at all ©ther times, if you 
do but hear theory of the hounds, are ready to fly 
out of your (kin for fear ?" *' What you obferve is 
true," replied the Stag, ^^ though I know not how 
to account for it : I am indeed vigorous, and able 
enough, I think, to make my party good any where^ 
and often refolve with myfelf, that nothing mall ever 
difmay my courage for the future : But, alas, I no 
fooner hear the voice of a hound, but all my fpirits 
fail me, and I cannot help making off as faft as ever^ 
my legs can carry me." 

Thji 
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The application. 

Tu'is IS the cafe of many a cowardly bully in ths world. 
He is difpofed to be imperious and tyrannical, and to in- 
fult bis companions^ and takes all opportunities of adin^ 
according to his inclination ; but yet is cautious where he 
makes his haunts^ and tak'-s care to have to do only with a ^ 
herd of rafcally people, as vile and mean as hinalelf. A 
man of courage quaihes him with a word ; and he who has 
fhreatcncd death in every fentcnce, for a twelvemonth to- 
gether, to thofe whom he knew it would afFright, at the 
. very frown of an intrepid man, has leapt out of a window. 
It i$ no unpleafant fight to be prefenc when any of thcfe 
gentlemen happerf to be difarmed of their terror before the 
face of theirnumble admifers : There is a ftrange, boifter- 
OusHroggle, betwixt fear, fhame, and revenge, which blinds 
them with confufion ; and . though they would fain ex^t a 
little courage, and fhew themfelves men, yet, they know not 
how, there is fontcthing within which will not fuffer them 
to do it. The predominance of Nature will (hew itfelf upon 
occa€on, in its true colours, through all the difguifcs which 
artful men endeavour to throw over it. Cowardice, par- 
ticularly, gives us but the more fufpicion, when it would 
conceal itielf under an afFtfted fiercenefs; as they, who 
would fmother an ill fmell by a cloud of perfume, are 
imagined to be but the more ofi^niive. When we have 
done all. Nature ^ill remain what fhe was, and fhew her- 
felf whenever (he is called upon ; therefore whatever we do 
in cootradidiion to her laws, is fo forced and aifefled, that 
it muft needs expofe, and make us ridiculous. We talk 
noofenfe when we would argue againft it ; like Teagae^ 
who being 'aiked, why he fled from his colours ? faid, his 
heart was as good as s^y in the reg^iment, but protefted 
his cowardly legs would run away with him, whatever he 
could dot 
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FABLE LXX. 
ffbe Young Man and the Swallow. 



' M 




AErodigal young Spendthrift, who had wafted his 
whoFc patrimony in taverps.and gaining- houft^ 
among lewd, idle company, was taking a melancholy 
walk rear a brook. It was in the month of January; 
and happenerJ to be oneof thofewarm funifhiny dajjs 
which iotT}£times fmik upon us even in tliat winterly 
feafon of the year; and to make it the more flatter- 
ing, a Swallaw, which had made his appearance, by 
iriiUke, too foon, fle%v fkimming along upon' the 
furface of the water. I he giddy youth obferving 
this, without any farther confidcration, concluded that 
fu!nnier was now come, and that he (liould have little 
or no occ.ifion for clothes, fo went and pawned them 
at the broker's, and ventured the money for one ftake 
more, among his fliarping companions. When this 
too v/as gone the fame way with th6 reft, he too,k 
another fulitary walk in, the fame place as before. 
Bwt the weather being fevers and frofty, had macjc 
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e^i^thinif look with an afpwSiSl very different from 
What it did before ;. the brook' was quite frozen over, 
and the poor Swallow lay dead upon the bank of it : 
Thfe very fight of which cooled the youna; fpark^s 
brains, and tromirtg to a kind of fenfe of his mifery, 
he reproached the deceafed bird, as the author of all 
his misfortunes : "Ah, Wretch that thou wert !** 
fayis he, " thou haft urrdoile both thyfelf and me, 
who wasr fo credulous as to ilepcnd upon thee." 

The Amplication.' 

They who frequent caverns and gamtti^^-hofes, ard 
l*ep bad company, fhould not wonder if (kty r.re reduced, 
in a very fmall cime^ to pfcqry and vvant- The wretched 
young fellows, who once addl^ themfcK'cs to fuch a fcan- 
dalous kind of life, fcarce ihir.k of, or attend to any one 
tKing befides. They feem to have nothing elfe in their 
heads* bat how they .may. fqiiander whtft they have got, 
ffi)d where they may get more when that is gone. They 
d6 not make the fame ufe of their tea fort that other peop!e 
do; but, like the jaondrccd eye, view evcrV thing in that ' 
falfe light in which the 4iflemper and cierbauchery reprefenc 
ft. The Young Man in the Fable gives us a prttty ex- 
ample of this; he ffees a Swallow in the midft of winter, 
and in dead of being furpriied at it, as a very irregular and 
extraordinary things, concludes from thence, that it is funa- 
mer, as if he had never thought before about the feafon-.. 
Well, the refult of this wife concmfion, is of a pJece with, 
the conchfion hfelf j if it is fummer,'hc fhall not w;ant fo 
many clipihes, therefore he fells them : For what ? More 
m6 icy to fqufander away ; ^s if (Had his obferVarion been 
jufi) fummer would have lalled all' the year round. Buc 
the true refult and conclufion of all* this is : Whea both 
his money and clothes are irrecoverably gone, he<:omes to 
hb right fenfes ; is ready to perifh with4iunger, to llarve 
with cold, and to tear his own 3elh with reniorfc and vex- 
aiioft at hb former flupidlty. 

aj / FABLE- 
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FABLE LXXI. 
The Angler and tie Little FlSHt; 




A MAN was angling in a river, and cau2:ht a fmatt 
perch ; which, as he was taking off the hoolc>^ 
and going to put into his ba^fket, opened its mouthy 
3nd began to implore his pity, begging that he would, 
throw it into the river again. Upon the Man's de-. 
ihanding, What reafon he had to expecSl fuch a fa-. 
Your ? " Why," fays the Fifll, " becaufe, at ptefent, I 
Sim but young and little^ and conftqiiently not fo welt 
worth your while, as I fhall be^ if you tsk^ me fojnO: 
time hence, when I am grown larger." " f liat may 
be,^* replies the iVian^ "but I am not one of thofe fools, 
•who quit a certainty in expedlaiion of ao uaceruinty."- 

Thb application. 

This Fable points much the fame way as the fixty- 
fourth, fo that one moral may very well ferve for botji. 
But the leiTpn they teach is fo ufeful and inftrudlive, that a 
repetition of it is b>( no m^an^ fuperflaous. The precept 
which they would inilil into us, is, never to let flip the prc-^ 
fent opportunity, bat to fecure to ourfelves every little ad- 
yanta^e, juft in the nicXti^nt it qffersj without a vain ixSp 
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BfHX Bpor,-nnd f^uul^fs expcftaiion of (ometWxrig better in 
tune to come. We may cheer up our fpirits with hoping for 
that which we cannot at prefent obiain ; bat at the fame time» 
let us be ijare we give no occaiion of condemning ourftlve* 
fer omitting any thing which it is in our power to fecure. 

FABLE LXXir. 
The Ass a?2d the Liom Hunting. 




THE Lion took a fancy to hunt in company with 
the Afs; and to make him the iTiore uleful, gave 
Lim inftrudions tphide himfeif m a thicket, and then 
to bray in the mod frightful manner that he could 
poffibly contrive. r '^ By this means/' fays he, "you 
will roufe all thebeafts within hearing of you; wnile 
1 ftand at the outlets, and take them as they are mak- 
ii^g off/' This was done; and the (Iratagem took 
cffe£l accordingly. Hie Afs brayed moll hidcoufly; 
and the timorous beads, not, knowing what to n)ake 
of it, began to fcour off as fail as they could ; when 
the Lion who was ported at a pVoper avenue, feized 
arid devoured them,, as he pleafed. Having got his 
belly full, he called out to the Afs, and bid him leave 
off, telling him,, he had dons enough. Upoa.this, the 
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Jop-earedbnite came out of hi.sambuffi,andapproacIr-: 
ing the Lion, afked him, with an air of conceit, "hovr 
he liked his performance?'^ **Prodigioufly I" fays he;* 
^*you did it fo well, that I proteft, had 1 not known your 
nature and temper, i might have been fright e4 my felf."" 

Th» application. 

A braggirpcowardly/cllowmay impofe upon peoplcthat- 
do not know him; but is the greateft jcft imaginable to ttefe 
that do. The^e are many men, who appear very terrible 
and big iii iheir ninnner of exprcfling themfelves, and, if 
you>could be perfiiaded to tak^thcir own word for it, arc 
perfr £1 Lions ; who, if one takes ,the pains tO'inqoirc a little 
into their tree nature, are as arrant AHTes as ever brayed. 

FABLE LXXIII. Tbe Sensible Ai^s. 




A is o!t! itiiow »A as feciimg an .Is in a tine green^ 
meadow ; ajid bein^» alarmed wjth the fuddea 
approaci) of the enemy, was impatient with the Afs 
to put himfelf torv^ar <, anti fly \vith all thefpeed that 
lie was able The Afs afked him. '^W hether or no 
l\e thoui^ht the eoemy would ciap two pair of paa-» 
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nlersuponr his back ?" The man faid, "No. there 
was no fear of that." « Why then^" fays the Afs, " I 
will not (lir an inch ; for what is it to me who my ma- 
iler is, fince I fliall but carry my panniers as ufual." 

The APPLICATION/ 
Th IS Fable (hews us, how much in the wrong the poorcf' 
fort of people moll commonly are, when they are under any 
concern about the rcvolations of a government. AH the 
alteration which they can feel, is, perhaps, in the name of 
their iovereign, or lomc fuch importart trifle : Bu they 
cannot well be p^iorcr, or made to woik harder than they 
did before. And yet how are they lometimes impofed upon^ 
arxi drawn in by the anifices of a few miilaken ordefigning 
nt^, to foment fadlions, and raife rebellior.s, in cafes where 
they can get nothing by the fuccefs ; but, if they mifcarry, 
a»« in daog^ of fuSering an ignominious untimely death. 

rABLE Lxxiir. 

^e Boasting Traveller. 




ONE who had been abroad, at his return home 
again, was giving an account of his travels j 
and, ;tiaong otlier peaces, faidhe had been at Rhodes, 
G s where 



^ here he had fo diftinguifhed himfelf in reaping, air. 
«Xercife that city was famous for, that not a Rhodian. 
could come near him.. When thofe who were prc- 
fent did not feem to credit this relation fo readily as; 
Ke intended they fhould, he took fome pains to con- 
vince them of it by oaths and proteftations ; upon 
which, one of the company rifing up, told him^ he 
need not give himfelf fo much trouble about it, fince 
he would put him into a way to demonftrate in fad ; 
which was, to fuppofe the place they were in to be 
Rhodes, and to perform his extraordinary leap over 
again. The Boafter, not liking this propofal, fafc 
tlown quietly, and had no more to fay for himfelf.. 

The application, ' 

It is very weak, in aH.mcn, as well thofe wHo havfe tra^^ 
veiled, as thofe who have notf to be folicitioas with their 
company lo believe them, when they are relying a matter 
of fad, in which they thcmfelvc» were a party concerned. 
For, the more urgent a man appears at fuch a time» in 
order to gain creait^ the more his audience is apt to fufpe6t 
the truth of what he relates.. They perceive his vftiity is 
touched more dian his honour, and that it is his aUlity, not 
his^ veracity, which he cannot bear to have queftJoned. And,, 
indeed, though a man #a» ever fo fully fatisfeed of foch a 
truth himfclf> he fhould confider, that he is ftill as far from' 
being able to convince others, as if he were altogether ig- 
norant of it. Therefore, in all cafes, where proper vou- 
chers are expeded, we had better be contented to fccep our 
exploits to ourfelves,,than to appear ridiculous, by contend- 
ing to have them believed. How much more then (hould 
travelled gentlemen have a care how they import lies and 
inventions of their own, from foreign pans, and attempt to. 
vend them' at home for llaptc truths. Every time they 
utter a falfehood, they are liable not only tabe fufpeded 
by the company in general, but to be dfetcdcd and expofed 
by fome particular perfon, who maybave been, at the fame 
place, and, perhaps, know how to convift their forgery 
eveu to a demonflration.. .. 

• - FABLiS: 



FABLE LXXV. 
The Brother and Sister. 
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A Certain man had two children, a (on and a 
daughter. The boy beautiful and handfome 
enough j the girl not quite fo weJL They were both 
very young, and happened one day to beplaying neaf 
the lookmai-glafs, which flood on the mother's toilet: 
The bo;, pieafed with the t\ovelty of the thing, viewed 
himfelf for fome time, and, in a wanton, roguifli man- 
ner, took notice to the girl, how handfo.ne he was. 
She refented it; and could not bear the infolent manner 
in which be did it ; for jfhe underftood it (as how 
«ould Ihe do otherwife) intended for a direfi: affront 
to her. Therefore (he ran immediately to her father, 
and, with a great deal of aggravation, co.nplained of 
her brother ; particularly for having afted fo efFemi- 
nate a part as to look in a glafs, and meddle with 
^ings which belonged to women only. The father 
embraced them both, with much tendernefs and af- 
fc£lion, told them, That )ie (hould like to have them 
G.ty : bota 
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both l^ok in the glafs every day; to the intent " that 
you/' ray> he to the boy, ** if you think that face of 
yours handfome, may not difgrace and fpbil it by an 
ugly teqpper, and foul behaviour. You,'* fays he, 
fpeakingio the girl, "that you may make up for the 
defe6ls of your perfon, if there be any, by the fweet- 
nefs of your manner,, and the agreeablenefs of your 
converfiition/' 

The APPLIC/tTION: 

There is fcarcc any thing we fee in the world, efpe-i- 
cially what belongs to, and hangs about our oivn perfbn^ 
but is capable of affording us matter for fonic ferious- and> 
wfeful confideration. And this Fable,. notwithiUnding the 
fcene of it is laid at the very beginning and entrance of 
life, yet utters a.dodlrinc: worthy the attention of every 
ilage and degree thtrtof, from the child to the old man. 
Let each of us take a glafs, and view himfelf condderatdy*. 
He that is vain and felf-Qonceited; will find beauties* in^ 
every feature, and his whole Ihape will be without fault.. 
Let it be fo ; yet, if he would be complete,, he miift take- 
«are that the inward man does not detrad from and dif. 
grace the outward k that the depravity of his manners does 
not fpoil his face, not the wrongncfs cf his behaviour didort 
his limbs ^ or« which is the fame thing, m«ke his whole 
perfon odious and d^teftable to the. eye of his beholders. 
Is any one modefl'in this refpedl,. and deficient of himfelf? 
Or has he indeed blemiilies and imperfections, which may 
depreciate him in the fight of mankind?- Let him fbiveto 
improve the faculties of the mind, where perhaps Nature 
lias not cramped him ;- and to excel in the beauties of a 
good temper and an agree?* ble converfation, the charms of 
which are fo much more lading and U'^alterably endearine^ 
than thofe of the other fort. They who are beautiful in 
perfon have this peculiar advantage, that with a moderate 
regard to com plaifance. and good manners,, they befpeak 
every one's opinion in their favour. But then, be the out- 
fide of a* man ever fo rough and uncouth, if his acquired 
i^ccompUihments are but fvveet and engaging, how eafilf 
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ib we overlook the reft, and value- him, like an oriental 
j^vvtl, not by a glittering outfide, which is common to baler 
llones, but by his intrinhc worth, his bright imagination, his 
dear reafbn, and the tranfpafeiH fincerlty of his honeil heart. 

FABLE LXXVI? 
The CoLLiEK and the Fullers 




THE Collier and the Fuller being old acquaint- 
ances, happened upon a time to meet together; 
and the latter, being ill provided with a habitation,, 
was invited by the former to come and live in the 
fame houfe with him. "I thank you, my dear 
friend,'/ replies the Fuller, "for your kind offer, 
but it cannot be : For if I were to dwell with you, 
whatever I (hould take pains to fcour and make clean 
ih the rooming, the dull of you and your coals would 
blacken and defile^ as bad as ever before night." 
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Thb application... 

It is of no fmall importance in life to be cautious what 
company we keep, and with whom we enter into friend- 
fhlps : For though we are ever fo well difpofed ourfelves, 
and happen to be c^er fo free from vice and (Jebauchery,- 
yer, if thofe with whom we frequently conyerfe are en- 
gaged in a lewd wicked coarie, it will be almoU impoiUble 
for us to efcape being drawn in with them* If we arc 
truly wifei and would ihun thofe Sirim Tock& of pleafure* 
upon which fo many have fplit before us, we Ihould forbid 
ourfelvcs all manner of commerce and «correrpon4.ence with 
thofe, who are (leering a courfe, which reafon tells us is not 
only for our disadvantage, but would end in our deftfudlion,. 
All the virtue we can boaft of, will not be fufficient to in- 
fure us, if we embark in bad company : For« though our 
phibfophy were fuch^. as we could prefer vc ouriclves from 
being tainted and infed^ed^ with their manners,^ yet fchcir 
ehara^r would twift and entwine itielf along with oui^s, in 
fo intricate a fold, that the world would not take the trouble^ 
to unravel and feparate tliem^ Reputations are of a fubtle 
inflnuating texture, like water; that which is derived from 
the cleared fpi^g> if it chances to mix with a foul current,, 
runfi on, undiftin^uiihed> in one mCiddy* ftream for the: 
future, and mull tor ever partake t>f the colour and^coa* 
Ation of its aflbciate.. 
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A FOX, being in a (hop where Vizor-Ma(k$ were 
ibid, laid his foot upon one of them, and con- 
firfering it awhile attentively, at laft broke out into 
this exclattiation : "Blcfs me!" fays he, "what a 
handfome eoodly figure thi» makes ! What a pity is^ 
It, that it mould want brains !" 

The application. 

This is levdled at that numerous part of mankind, whc^ 
eut of their ample fortunes, take care to accomplifh them- 
felves with every thing but common-fenfe. In Ihort, the 
whole world is a mafquerade; and a man of tolerable ta- 
lent for obfervation, may enteruin himfelf as well in the 
mixed aflemblics he meets with in life, as at the moft mag- 
nificent and expenftve revels provided and ordered for that^ 
purpofe. Many. of the faces one meets with among •the 
/gay frolic part of our fpecies, if fearched for brains, would 
appear as arrant Vizors a^ that in the Fable. 

FABLE 
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FABLE LXXVIir. 
The Two I*ROGS. 




ONE hot fultry fumtner, the lakes and ponds be- ' 
ing almoft every where dried up, a couple of' 
Frogs agreed to travel together in: fearch of water. 
• At lad; they came taadeepwell^ and fitting upon 
the ^rink of it, began to confult, whether they fhould 
leap in or no. One of them- was for it; urging^ 
that there was plenty of dear fpring Water, and n6 
danger of being ^ifturbed.. "Well,'' fays die othei^ 
"all this may be true ; and yet I cannot come into your 
opinion for my life; for, if the water fliould happen * 
t4> dry up here too, how fhould we get out again?" 

The APPLICATION. 
The moral of this Fable is intended to put us In mind 
'* to look before we leap." That we fhoold not undertake 
any action of importance^ without cotifiderlng firft, whKt 
the event of it is likb to prove> and how we ihall be able to 
come oC upon fuch and fuch provifos. A good general 
does not think he diminifhes any thing, of his charadef» 
when he looks forward beyond the main affion^ and con* 
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certs inearures> in cafe there ihould be occaBon, for a fafe 
retreat. How many unfortuiate matches arc ftruck up 
every day for want of this wholefbmc confideration ! Pro- 
fafe iiving, and extravagant -ganKng, both which tcrn.inate 
ifl the ruin of thofc that follow them, are moftly owing to 
a.neglcdl of. this prccaUion,- Wicked cour.f::llors advife, 
and ignorant prirxcs execute thofc things, which afterwards 
they otten dearly repent. Wars arc begun by th^s blird (lupi- 
diiy, fromwhlch a Itate is n >t abk to extricate itfelf, wiil^ 
either honour or. fa fcty; ar.d proj^fts are encouraged by 
tike raOi* acceffijn of thufo, who never confidered how they: 
utere to get out till ihcy had plunged tLcmfelvcs iriccov«r-- 
ably into them. 

FABLE LXXrX. 
The Covetous Man. 




Ai'oor covetous wretch, who hav. fcraped together" 
a good parcel of money, went and dug a hole 
in one of his fields, and hid it. The great pleafure 
of his life was to go and look tipon this trcafure, once 
a. day, -at leaft ; which one of his fervants obferving, 
and guefling there vyas fomething morethan ordinary^ 
b the place, came at night, found it, and carried it 
off. . The next day, . returning as ufual to the fcene ' 



of his deliorhty and perceiving: it had been ravifficd' 
away from hln, he tore his hair for grief, and ut- 
tered the doleful complaints of his defpair to tte 
woods and meadows. At laft, .a neighbour of his, 
wlib knew his tamper, over-hearing him, and being, 
informed of the occafion of his forrow, "Cheer ups, ' 
man !" fays he, *' thou haft loft nothing : There \9 
the hole for thee to go and peep at ftill ; and if ihoir 
canft but fancy the money there, it will do juft as. 
well." . 

The application. 
Of all the appetites to which human nature is fuhje^l, 
none is Co laiWng^ (o ftrbrg, and at the fame tinae fo unac- 
couT^table as that of avarice. Our other defires generally 
coal anH {It*^**:-!^ !^t- *'"^ ?*»»»^r<^ar^v cf old agc« but tliis^ 
flourifhes under grey hairs, and triumphs amidft impotence 
and infirmity. All our other longings have fbmething to 
be faid in excufe for them, kt them be. at what time of life- 
£iiever. But k is above i-eafon, and therefore truly, ilicom- 
preheniiblc, why a man (houki be paffionately fond of nojoiiey^. 
Oftly for the fake of gazing upon it. His treafurc is as ufe- 
lefs to him as a heap of oyfter-ftiells; for thouch he know* 
how many fubftantjal plea&r^s it is able to procure, yet 
be dares, hot touch it; and is as dcffitute of mon^', to all 
intents and purpofes, as the mati who is not worth a groat*. 
This is the true ftafe of a covetous peijfon : to whioh, one 
of that fraternity may polTibly raal&e this-reply^ that when 
wc have faid all, 4mce pteafure is the grand aim of life, if 
there arifes a delight, to ferae particular peHbns froin th« 
bare pofTellion of riches, though they do not, nor ever in- 
tend to make ufe of thera, we may be paxdied hOw to ac- 
^utit for it, and think it very ilrange, but ought not abfo- 
lucely to condemn the men who thusclofely, bat^ innocently,, 
purfue what they efteem the greatell happinefs. True ; 
people would be in the wrong to paint covetoufnefs in iuch 
odious colours, were it but compatible with innocence. But 
here arifes the mifchief, a truly covetous man will (Hck at- 
nothing to attain his ends ; and, when once avarice talcesv 
the field, honefty, charity, humanity, and, to be bri^f, every 
Yirtue which oppofes it,^ is fare to be put to the rout.. 
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FABLE LXXX. 
The Eagle, the Cat, and the Sow. 




AN Eagle bad built ber neft upon the top bran- 
ches of aa old oak. A wild cat inhabited a 
hole in the middle j and in the hollow part at the 
bottom, was a So.w^ with a whole litter of pigs. A 
happy neighbourhood ; and might lon^have continued 
fo, had it not beea for the wicked infinuations of thei 
defigning cat. For, firft of all, -up (he crept to the 
Eagle ; and, " Good neighbour,'* fays (he, *^ we 
ftiall be all undone : That filthy Sow yonder, does, 
nothing but lie routing at the foot of the tree, and, as 
I fufpeft, intends to grub it up, that (he may the 
more eafily come at our young ones.. For my part,. 
I will take care of tny own concerns, you may do as 
you pleafe, but 1 will watch her motions, though I 
ftay at home this month for it." W hen (he had faid 
^is, vyUich could not. fail of putting the Eagle into 
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a' great fright; down (he went, and made a vifit ta 
the Sow at the bottom ; and puttittg on a forrowful 
fece, "I hope,*' fays (he, "you do not intend to go 
go abroad to-day ?*• '♦Why notf* fays the Sow. 
•*'Nay," replies the other, " you , may do as you 
pleafe 5 but I overheard the Ea^le teH her young 
ones, that fhe would treat them with a pig, the firfl 
time (he faw you go out ; ,2nd I am not fure but (he 
may take up with a kitteii in the mean time 5 foi, 
good- morrow to you ; you will excufe me^ 1 muft go 
and take care of the little folks at home/* Away 
fhe went accordingly ; and, by <:ontriving to fteal out 
foftly a- nights for her prey, and to fland watching 
and peeping all day at her hole, aS under great con-^ 
ccrn, (he made fuch an impreflion upon the Eagle 
and the Sow, that neither of them dared venture^ 
abroad, for fear of the other. Tbt confeqiiencc of 
which wa^ that themfdves and their young, ones, iiv 
a little time, were all fiarved, and made prizes of, b^' 
the treacherous Cat and her Kittens* 

The APPWCATION.. 

Th IS flicws us the iH confeqaenee which may attfcnd (he* 
giving car to a gofliping double-tongued neighbour. The 
mifchiefs occaiioned by fuch a credulity are innumerable,- 
and toonotorious not to be obferved every where. Many 
fociable, well difpofed families, have been blown upinto 
a perpetual difcord and-averfion to each other, by one of 
tbefe wicked go-betweens* So that, whoever would the* 
loughly acquit himfelf of the iniputation of being a bad' 
neighbour, fhould guard himfelf both againilrecaving sU 
impreflions by hearfay, and uttering his opini(m of others 
to thofe inquifitive bufy- bodies, who, in cafe of fcandal^ 
can magnify a gnat to the fizeofa camels and f a^U a. 
molehill up to a mountaiiu ^ 

fable: 
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FABLE LXXXL 

^c Goat and the hiOY^. 
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^/T^HE Lion. feeing a Goat .upon a .fteep craggy 
Jl rock, where he could not con]e at him, aiked 
; hio), what delight he could take to fkip from one 
; precipice to another, all day, and venture the break- 
ying of his neck every moment : " I wonder," fays 
. he, ^'you will not come down, and feed on the plain 

here, when there is fuch plenty of good grafs, and 
^inc fweet herbs." ** Why," replies the Gort, "I 

cannot bjut fty your opinion is. right ; but you look fo 
vvery hungry and defigniog, that to tell you the tfuth> 
,1 do npt care. to. venture my perfoi> where you are," 

Tif-E APPLICATION^ 

Adv.ice, though good in itfclf, 15 to be fufpeiflcd, when 
it is given by a tricking felf-interefted man. Perhaps we 
•Ihould take upon ourfelvcs, not only a very great, but an 
.unneceflary trouble, if we were to fufpedt escry mac who 
• goes to adyife us: But this, however, is neceiTary, that 
-when we have i^afoa to que&k^a atty oatj in point of ho- 
nour 
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nour and jaftice, we not only coniider well before we fvdtct 
ourfelves to be pcrCaaded by hifti, but even refolvc to have 
nothing to do in any affair> where fuch treacherous, fiippery 
fparks are ccncerned, if we can avoid it without much in- 
coiivenience. 

FABLE LXXXIL \ 

The Lioif and the Frog. 




THE Lion, hearing ah oad kind of a liollow voice, 
and feeing nobody, darted up : He iiftened 
again, and perceiving the voice to continue, even 
trembled and quaked for fear. At laft, fee.ng a Frog 
crawl out of the lake, and finding that the noife he 
had heard) was nothing but the croaking of that little 
creature, he went up to it, and partly out of anger, 
partly contempt, fpurned it to pieces with his feet. 

The application. 

This Fable is a pretty image of the vain fears and 

•mpty terrors, with which our weak mifguided nature is fo 

apt to be alarmed and difh-afted* If we hear bat ever fo 

little noife« which we are not able to acccHmt for immedi^ 

•teJy, 
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itel)j, nay, often before we give ourfelves time to confider 
about it, we are ilruck with fear, and labour under a mod 
vnmanly iinreaibnable trepidation. More efpecially if tnc 
alirqi happens when we are alooe, and in the d^rk. 
Thefe notions are ingrafted in our minds very early ; we 
fuck them in with our nurfe's milk ; and thcre^re it is 
the more difficult, when we are grown up, and afhamed cf 
them, to root thctn out of our nature. But, in order to it, 
it is well worth our while tg obfervc, that the mod learned, 
the moft ingenious, and candid writers in all ages, have ri- 
diculed and exploded the belief of fuch phantorns, as the 
weaker part of mankind are apt to be terrified with ; in- 
timating, that goblins, fpedres, apparitions, fairies, ghofts, 
2cc. were inverted by kn«-we.s to frighten the fools with. 
Fear is a natural paffion ; and its ufe is, to put us upon our 
guard againft danger, by alarming the fpirits. Now all 
^afliors (hould be kept in a Hate of fubjedion ; for though 
they are good ofeful fervants, yet, if once they get the 
better, they prove the moll domineerirg tyrants fmaginable; 
nor do any of them treat us in foflaviih fend abj.ft a man- , 
ner, as that of fear. It unnerves and enfeebles our limbs, 
.precipitates or fetters our underftanding ; and, at the ikms 
time, that it reprefents a danger near at hand, difarms, and 
makes us incapable of defending ourfelves againjl it. This 
is the cafe, even in refpedl of real dangers, as £re, thieves, 
or violent enemies : And, even in this cafe, a man of either 
fenie or honour would be afhamed to be detefted in fuch a 
weaknefs. But when the caufe of our alarm is groundlefs,, 
and fubfiftsrio where but in our own childifh imagination, 
we (hould not only take care how we cxpofe ourfelves upon 
^at account, but refolve to man our undcrflarding with 
neafon and fortitude enough to maintain it againft the at- 
tficks of every little imaginary phantom. Even tho(e wha 
have thoroughly rcafoned the point, may yet retain fome- 
. thing of the old woman in their minds, which having taken 
root too deep to be entirely plucked out, may fometimes 
furprife them in an unguarded moment, and make them 
^art like the lion in the fable : But then they prefently 
-recoUefl them{]elves, and, as he did, treat the caufe of theic 
xlelulion with the utmoft contempt. 

PABLE 
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FABLE LXXXIIL 
The YiK'Trzib. and the Bramitli:. 




A Tall ftraiiiht Fir- Tree, that ftood towering up 
in the mi^'ft ot t!iC foreft, was fo proud ot his 
dignity and high ft-itJ/n, t'lat he overlooked the little 
fhrubs which grew bent a!- him. A Bramble,- be- 
ing one of the interl': r t rv ig, could by no means 
brook this haughty carii:^ 3, and tiierer'ore took him 
to taiTc, and defired i* . »w what he meant by it. 
'* Becaufe/' fays the Fir ^ ree, " i look upon myfclf 
as the firft tree, for beauty and rank, of any in the 
foreft : My fpring-top (hoots up into^the clouds, and 
my branches difplay themfclves with a perpetual 
beauty and vcidure ; while you lic^ groveling upon 
the ground, liable to be crufhed by eveiy foot that 
comes I tear you, and impoverilhed by the luxuriou* 
drippings which fall from m^'* leaves.'* "All thi« 
may be true,*' replied the Bramble, "but when the 
woodman has marked you out for public ufe, aniTthc 
founding ax comes to be applied to your root, I am 
miftaken if you would not be glad to change con- 
dttions with the very worll of us." 
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The application.' 

Tf the great were to reckon upoathe mifchicfs to which 
they are expoied, and poor private men confider. the dan- 
gers which they many tim e t . cfe apet purely by being fe» 
notwiihftanding the feeming difference there appears to be 
between them, it would be no fach eafy matter, as moft 
people think it, to determine which condition is the more 
preferable. A reafbnable man would declare in favour of " 
the latter, without the leaft heiitation, as knowing upon 
what a fleady and fafe fecurity it is e^abliihed. For the 
higher a man is exalted, the fairer mark he gives, and the 
more unlikdy he is to efcapc a ftorm. What little founda- 
tion therefore has the grentcft favoarite of Fortune, to be- 
have himielfwith infolence to thofe below him ; whofe cir- 
•cumftancw, though he is fo elated. with pride, as to defpife 
♦them, are in the eye of every prudent man, more eligible 
than his own, and furch as he himfelf, when the day of ac- 
-coant comes, will wifh he had never exceeded. Fcr, as 
the rkhes which many overgrown great ones call tht goods 
•of fortune, are feldom any other than the goods of the 
public, which they have impudently and fel nioufly taken, 
io public juftice generally overtakes them in the end , and, 
whatever their life may have been, their death '» as igno- 
tnitttous and tmpided^ as that of the mcaneil and moft ob- 
feore thief. 
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PABLE LXXXIV. 
ne Bull and the Goat. 




THE Bull, being purlued by tlve Lion, iftade to- 
wards a cave, in which' he defigned to fecurc 
Jiimfelf, but was oppoted juft at the entrance by a 
Goat who had got poffefllon before him, and threat- 
ening a kind of dehance with his horns, feertied re- 
folved to difpute the paCs with hiau The Bull, whp 
thought he had no time to lofe in a conteil of thi^ 
nature, immediately nxade off again ; but told th« 
Goat, that it was not for fear of hi'ii pr his dc- 
iiances : " For," fays he, ^' if the Lion were not.fp 
near, 1 would foon make you know the diiferepqip . 
.between a bixll and a goat/' 

The APPLieATION. 

It is very inhuman to deny fuccoor and comfprt to 
people in tiibuLtion ; but to infult them; and add to the 
height of their misfortnaes^ is fomething fuperkuively bru- 
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ti3h and cmeU There is, however, in the world a fort of 
wretches of this vile temper, that wait for an opportunity 
'6f aggravating their neighbour's afHidlion, and defer the 
execution of their evil inclinations until they tan do it to 
the beft advantage. If any one labours under an expen- 
five law-fuit, left he fliould efcape from that, one of thefe 
gentlemen will t^ke care to arreft him in a fecond adlion ; 
•hoping, at leaft, to keep him at bay, while the more 
'powerful adverfary attacks him on the other fide. One 
^cannot confider this temper, without obferving fomething 
remarkably cowardly in it : For th^fe whiMing antagonifts 
never begin> their encounter, till they arc furc the perfbn 
they already aim at is over- matched. 

TABLE LXXXV. 
The Fowler and ibc BLACitBiRt). 




A Fowler was placing his nets, and putting his 
tackle in order by the fide of a copfe, when 
a Blackbird, who faw him, had the curiofity to in- 
quire wl«t he was doing? Says he, "I am building 
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a. city for you birds to live in ; and providing it witk 
meat, and all manner of conveniences for yon.'* 
Having laid this, he departed and hid himfelf ^ and 
the Blackbird, bt^Jieving the wortjs, can>e into the 
nets, and was taken. But when the man came up to 
take hold of him, " If this," .fays he, "be ) our faith 
and honefty, and,thefe the cities you build, J am of 
^opinion, you will have but few, inhabitants.'' 

The application. 

Met H « N Ks this fowler a£led a part very like that whicli 
feme rulers of the people do; when^they tell thenij^ that, 
the projedls, which they have contrived with a feparate " 
view, and for. their own private interefl;s,.are kid for the 
benefit of all that come into them . And to fuch the Black* 
.bird truly fpeaks, when he affirms, that ereftors ^ fuck 
fchem s will find but few to flick by them at the long run* 
We exclaim againil it, as fpmething very bafe and difbo- 
neft,, when thofe of a different na^on^ awd even our ene- 
mies, break the. fa^-*}. which they have publicly plighted, 
and tricked us out of our properties. But what muft we 
call it, when governors themielves circumvent thyir own 
people, and,*contrary ti*^ the terms upm which they are 
admitted to govern, contrive traps and ^ws to catch apd 
cnfiiare them in : Such governors may Succeed in their plot 
the firft time, but mufl not be furpriztd, if thole wh^ have 
onceefcaped their clutches, never have opinion .enough .^f 
^m to truit them tor the fuiure. 
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FABLE LXliXVI. 
Jupiter and Pallas. 
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ONCE upon a time the heathen gods had a mi ad 
to adopt each a particular tree into their pa- 
tronage and tuition. Jupiter chofe the oak; Venus 
was pleafed to name the myrtle; Apollo pitched 
upon the laurel ; Cybdlle took the pine^ and Hercules 
the pojilar, Pallas being prefent, expreffed her ad- 
miration at their fancy, in making choice of trees 
thafbdre nothing. " O," fays Jupiter, *^ the reafoa of 
that is plain enough, for we would not be thought 
to difpenfe our favours with any mercenary view.'* 
** Youmay'do as you pleafe,*' fays (he, " but let the olive 
be my tree ; and 1 declare my reafon for choofing it 
is, becaufe it bears plenty of noble ufeful fruit." Upon 
which the Jhunderer, putting on a ferious compofed 
gravity, fpoke thus to the goddefs : " ln<^eed,daug!iter, 
it is not without juftice that you are fo celebrn*^ed for 
your wifdom y for unlefs fome benefit attends your 
H 3 adtiuns, 
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anions, to perform them only for the fake of gkwy^ 
is but a filly bufinefe/* 

4 

Twe APPLICATION^ 

This fable is to put us in mind, that we fhould iafend; 
fomething uieful and beneficial in all our actions. Toun* 
dcrtake things with no otner view, but th^t of empty glory,, 
whatever feme curious dreamers may fancy> is employing 
our time afier a very idle, foolilh .manner. The 'Almighty ' 
created the world out of l>is infinite goodnefs, for the good; 
of his creatures, and not out of a paf^n for glory, .which. 
is a vain, filly, mean principle* And when we talk o£ 
glorifying the Author o^ our being, if we thinfc reafooable, . 
^ we muft mcap (hewing our gratitude to hiiii, by imitating 
this goodnefs of his, as far a> we are able, and endeavour- 
ing to make fome good or other the aim of all our under- 
takings* For if empty gtery be unwwthy the purfujt off/ 
a wife man, how vaftly improper mufl it be to makQ ai^ 
crffering of it to an All- wife I>eity. 
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FABLE LXXXVII. 

The Fox and the Bramble. 
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Ar OX, iiard prilled by the hounds, was getting 
over a hedge, but tore his toot upon a Bramble 
which grew juft in the midft of it; up;n which he 
reproached the Bramble for his inhofpitabfe cruelty, 
in ufing a ftranger, who had fled to him for protec- 
tion, after fuch a barbarous manner. " Yes," lays the 
Bramble, "you intended to have made me ferve your 
turn, I know; but take this piece of advice with you 
for the future,- Never lay hold of a Bramble agjiin, 
as you tender your fweet perfon ; for laying holu is a 
privilege that belongs to us Brambles^ and we do^ 
not care to let it go out ot the family^" 

The APPLICATIO^. 

iMPMtitTENT people, who are 410ft apt' to take U- 
Herdes with otiK'is, arc'generaily the moft forprized, if they 
are retorted ufpcw with any feverity ; though thty, of all 
people, have the leaft rcafon to cxpeft quarter. It cannot 
but be pleafant to indi^erent fpedtators, when they ise one 
of this fraternity meet with his Qiatch» and beaten at his 
H 4- own 
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own weapons. He that is known to be an Ul man, may 
be hurt unpiiied ; his misfortunes arc confeq-ed upon him 
ta the fatisfaftion of him that Occafions them ; and wt do 
not look (rpon him as an dbjcft of pity, but anexamjStof 
juilice. 1 his fable has an eye to a moral, which has been 
already drawn from fome others; and.advTfes us tobecao* 
tious whom we lay hold on, or meddle with,, in two fami- 
liar a way ; For, thofe who .can lay hold again, and per- 
haps are better <juahfied for it than ourfclves, are caretully. 
to be avoidcjl^ 

FABLE LXXXVIIL. 

The Cat anrf thr M'ci:.- 




Av^enaiti houle was iiiuch infcrted with Mice; but 
at laft they got a Cat, wiio catched and'eat evety 
day fome of them. , 1 he Mice, finding their numbers 
grow thin, confultcd what was beft to be done for the 
prefervatioa of the public, from the jaws of the de- 
vouring Cat. They debated, and came.to this rfcfo- 
liition, Ihat no one fliould go dowrr below the up- 
per (helf 1 lie Cat obferving the Mice no longer 
came down, as ufual, hungry, and difappointed df 
her prey, had recouffe to this ftratagem \ (he hungbj 
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her hinder. legs on a peg which ftuck in the wall, and 
made as if (he had been dead, hoping by this lure to 
iniice the Mice to come down. She had not been 
in this pofture long, before a cunning old Moufe 
peeped over the edge of the flielf, and fpoke thus : 
"Aha ! my gocxl friend, are you there ? there may 
you be! /would not truft myfelf with you, thouglv 
your fkin were fluffed with ftraw." 

The application. 
PRtTDENT folks ncvcf tfuft them a fecond time, who 
have deceived thcm^ once.. And, indeed, we cannot well 
-be too cautious in folfowing this rule ; for. Upon eximina- 
tiony we (hall find, that moft of the misfortunes which befal 
vs, proceed from our too great' ctedulity. They that krow 
how to fufpeft, without expoffng or hurting themfelves, till 
honcily comci to be more in falhion, can never fufpedl too 

much. • 

FABLE LXXXIX. 

The Fox and the Countryman.. 




At UK being hard hunted, and having run a long 
chafe, was quite tired ; at laft he fpied a Coun- 
tJ7 Fellow in a wood, to whom he applied for refuge,, 
H 5 intreating. 
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cntreatingthat he would give him leave to hWe hiinfelfifi i 
his cottage, till the hounds were gone by. The man. . 
con rented, and the Fox went and'covered himfelf up » 
clofe in a corner of the hovel* Prefently the hun- 
ters came up, and in^ired.of the man^ if be had 
feen the Fox? *^No/' fayshe, "Ihavenotfeen hkn in-^ 
deed :'* But all the while he.pointcd with his finger .- 
to the place, where the Fox^ washid; Howeve- uhfe,- 
hunters did not underftand him, but caUed off their - 
hounds, and' went another way. Soon after,, 
the Fox, creeping out of his hole^. was . going, to - 
fneak off; when the man calling after him, afkcd : 
him, if that, was his manners to go away, without : 
thanking his benefafton, to whofe fidelity libeowed hisii 
life. Reynard, who had peeped all the while, and* 
feen what pafledjanfwered, '^I know what obligations^ 
1 have to you well enough ; and I affurc you, if your - 
anions had but been . agreeable to your words^ I , 
ihouW have endeavoured, however incapable.of it^, 
to have j:eturned you fiMtaWe thanks.**'^ 

TiiB-APPLIGJ^TIONv- 

Sincerity is a moll bcau^ful virtue; but there anee 
fome> whofe nature^ are fo poor ffHrited and cowardly > that 
they are not capable of exerting it. Indeed, unleisa man . 
be fteady andconftant in all his anions, he will hardly ^de- 
ferve the name of Sincere. . An open enemy, though more - 
violent and terrible, is not, however, .fo odious and de-. 
tcftdble as a felfe friend.' To pretend to keep another's ^ 
counfcl, and .appear in their intereft, while underhand .we - 
are givine intelligence lo their enemies, is treacherous,. 
k?iaViih, «id ba^. There arc ibmc pe&ple in the world ' 
very dexterous at this kind of defamation; and cai^ while 
tJt\ey feem moil vehement in the commendation i>r defence 
oFa friend, throw. out a hint which fhall flab their repa- 
*tation deeper than the moft malicious weapon, brandiihed at . 
thetain a £ublicinaQneo could have been capable of ddng. 

FABLE 
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FABLE XC. 

^Man bit by a Dog. 
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A MAN, who had been fadlytorfi by^ IJog, was * 
advifed by fooie old ws^man, as a cure, to dip a 
I«cce of bread irt the wound, and give it the cur that 
bit him. He did fo; and -^fop happenihg to pafs 
by juft at tha'time, aflced him, what he meant by 
it ; the Man- informed him : " Why then," fay^ 
-^fop, ^^ do it as privately a§ you can, I befeech you; • 
for if the reft of the dogs of the town were to fee 
ypUj^,we (hould all be eat up alive by them.'* 

TkE APPLICATION.- 

KoT ni N*G c6ntributfes fo much to the increafe of roguery/ 
a& when the undertakings of ^ rogue ar^ att'ended with fuc- 
cefs. If it weretiot for fear iofj^punifliment, a great part 
of mankind) who now make a fhift to keep themfelves ho- 
ncft, would appear great villains : But if criminals', inftead 
of meeting with puniihments, were, by having bcenfuch, 
to attain honour and preferment, our natural inclinations to 
mifchief would be improved, and we fhould be wicked out 
of emulation. 

H 6 FABLE 
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FABLE XCL. 
FoRTUNir and tba Bon, 




A BOY was fleepmg by the fide of a well. For* 
tune faw hiin> and came and waked hinfi : Say- 
ing, " Fry thee, good child, do not liefleeping here;, 
for if you.ftiould fall inj. nobodjr would impute it tOi 
jou^ but lay all the blame upon ihe, Fortune.'* 



THt application:. 

Poor Fortune has a great deal thro\$rn upon her indeed;: 
and oftentimes very unjuftly too.. Thofc of our adtions^ 
which are attended with fucceffi^ though often owing to 
fomc accident or other^ we afcrihe> without any fcruple> to 
fonie particular merit or good quality in ourfelves ; but 
when any of our doings mifcarry^ though probably through 
Qur own infufficiency or negle^^ all the ill confequences is 
im[!)uted to Fortune^ and we acquit ourfelves of having 
contribute^ any thing towards it. The iilliefl part of each. 
fex> when they difpofe of themfelves indifcreetly» or difad- 

vantageouil];' 
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▼antageoudy in marriage, and have nothing elfe to fay in 
excofe, cry out, ** O there is a fate in €very thing, and 
there is no refilling Tate," &c; But thefe people (hould 
take ftotke, tb«it, as they have a. very good proverb on 
their fide, in relation to Fortune already^ it is highly Un- 
reafonable in them to claim more than their fhare, and to- 
afcribe the ill iuccef» of their own foolifh negotiations to 
the management of Fortune.. Fl-obabIy,,the firfl occafion 
of confining the fmiles of Fortune to t>eop]e of this itamp 
more particularly, might arife from the improbability of 
their lucceeding by. any art or right application of th^ir 
own. And therefore,, by an c^pofite nde, the wife and 
indnflrious only IHouki be intided to ill luck» and have it in 
their power to charge Fortune with every lofs and crofs 
which befals them : For if, when they have concerted their- 
meafufes jadicioufly,. and been vigilant and a^lve in their 
hufinefs,. matters refnfe itill to anfwer expe^tion, they/ 
mull be allowed to have very hard fortune : But fools have^ 
not the leail right to take hold of this handle. . 
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FABLE XCII.. 
The Mule.. 




Mule, which was' wen fed, and Vorked little, > 
grew fat and wanton, and frilked about very 
irotablvt ^^ And whjr (hould not I rim as well as the 
bed ot them ?" fays he : ^'^ It is ^vell knowo, I tuid a ^ 
horfe to my father, and a very good racer he was.'* ' 
Soon after this, his n^afkr took -him out, and being 
upon urgent bufinefs^ whipped and fpurred the mule, 
to make him put forward ^ who beginning to tire upon - 
the road, changed his note, and faid. to himfelf, ^^ Ah f 
^here b the horfe's blood you boafted of but now ? 
I am forry to fay it^ Friend, but indeed your worthy ^ 
fire was an afs, and not a horfe. 

The APPLICATION. 

However' high their blood may beat* one may venture 
to affirm thofe to be bat mur.grels« and affes in reality, who 
make a buftie about their genealogy. If fome in the world 
&oald be vain enough to think' they can derive their pedi- 
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^e jfrom one of the old Roman famiUes, and being other, 
wife deiKtute of meriti would fain drawfome from thence ; , 
it might not be improper appn facb'an occafion to put 
them in mind>- that Romulus, thie firil founder of that 
ptcople,. was bafe-born, . and the body. of his fubjeflf made 
op of out-ikwsr murderers, and felons^ the fcum and off-- 
fcouring of the tieighbouring nations, and that they propa* : 
gated their defcen^ints^by. rapes. As a man truly great* • 
fhines fufiiciently bright of himfelf, .without wanting to be 
emblazened by a fplendid ancefti^y ; fo they, whofe lives are 
eclipfed by foulneis or obfcurity, indead of (hewing to an 
advantage, . look but the darker for being placed in. the.: 
hmt line widi their illuHrious forefathers. . 

FABLE xcni;. 

TT^e Fox and the Ate.. 




ONCE upon a tithe, the beafts were fo void of rea- 
fon,. as to choofc an Ape fortheir king. He had 
danced, and diverted them with playing antic tricks-, 
and truly nothing would fervc^ but they muft anoint 
Inm their fovereign. Accordingly crowned hewas| 

. and. 
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and affefled to look very wife and politic. But the' 
"Fox, vexed at his he?rt to fee his> fellow-brates a<5t fo 
foolilhiy,. was refolved, the tirft opportunity, to con- 
vince them of their forry choice, and punifti their 
jackanapes of a king for his prefumption. Soon after, 
spying a trap in a ditchj which was baited with a piece 
of fleih, he went and ihfonned the Ape of it, as a 
treafure, which, being found upon the wafte, belonged 
to his Majefty only.. The Ape, dreamed nothing of 
the matter, went very brifkly to take poffeflion ; but 
"had no fooner laid his paws upon the bait, than he 
was caught inthe. trap ; whercy betwixt fliame and 
anger,^ he began to reproach the Fox, calling him re- 
bel and traitor,, and threatening t6 be revenged of 
him: At all which Reynard laughed heartily ; and^ 
going off, added, with a fneer. " Vou a king, andi 
not anderftand trap !" 

The application: 

A WEAK man (Kould not afpire to bfe a king; for if he' 
were, in the end; it wbuld prove as inconvenient to himfelf, 
as difkdvantag^our to the public. To be qualified for foch 
an office, an office of the lall imt>ortance to mankind, the 
peifon ihould be of a dilHngdiihed prudence, and moft an- 
blcmifhed integrity; too honeft to impofeupon others^ and 
too penetrating to be impofed upon ; thoroughl;^ acquainted 
with the laws and genius of the. realm he is to govcrtij 
brave, but not pai&}nate; good-natured, but not foft; a- 
fpiring at jaft efleem ; defpinng vain-gibry ; ivithout fiipcr- 
ftidon ; without hypocrify.- When thrones have been filled 
by people of a different turn from this, hiftories fhcw what 
a wretched figure they always made ; what tools they were 
to particular peribns, and what plagues to their fubje^ls la 
Igeilerkl. They W^o flodi^d their pafiions and entered into 
their foibles* led them by the nbfe as they pleafed ; and 
took them off from the gaardianfhip of the public, by fbme 
paltry amufement; that tkemfelves might have the better 
Pfgortunity to riile and plunder it; 

^ FABLE 
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FABLE XCIV. 
T!he Mole and ber Dam. 
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THE young Mole fnufFed up her nofe, and told 
her Dam, fhe fmelt an odd kind of a fmell. 
By and by,. " O ftrange !" fays flie, '^ what a noife 
tliete is in my ears, as if ten thoufand paper- mills- 
were going." A little after (he was at it again, 
^ lyook, look, what is that I fee yonder ? it is juft like 
tlieiiame of a fiery fujnace." To whom the Dam re- 
plied, " Prythee, child, hold your idle tongue ; and if 
you would have us allow you any fenfe at all, do not 
affedt to (hew more than Nature has given you,*' 

The application. 

It is wonderful, that afFedtation, that odious qtialtty,. 
fiiould have been always fo corn men and epidemical ; fince 
it is not more difagreeable to others, than hurtful to the 
perfon that, wears ir. By afe^tation, we aim at bei»Vg 
ihottght to poflfcfs feme accomplilhxhcnt whi^ we hafe 

»Otj^ 
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not, or at fhcwing.what we have, in a^ conceited ol!entatib(0' 
manner. Now this we may be afluredof, that among dif-- 
cerning people at leaib, when we endeavoar at any thing of 
this kind, inftead of fucceeding. in the attempt, we detradr 
from feme real pofTefiion, and make qQalitie^ that' Would 
otherwife pafs well enough, appear naufeous and fuHbme. 
Is it not ridiculous to fee an old battered beau put himfelf 
to pain, that he may appear to tread firm, and walk ftrong; 
and upright ? A mean, defedlive in his eyes,, run againft a 
poll, rather than confefs he wants a guide ? And one that 
18 deaf, miftaking every thing you fay, rather than yoa 
ihould fufped he' cannot hear i yet perhaps thefe things are' 
done every day and imitated, in fbme other afie^itiooy 
by the very people that laugh at them« 

FABLE XCV. 
The Fox and the Bq^k.' 




THE Boar flood wHetting^histuiksagainft and*' 
tree. The Fox, who happened to come by at 
the fame time, afked him why he made thofc mar- 
tial preparations of > whetting, his teeth, fincc there 

was- 



no enemy near that he could perceive ? *^ That: 
may be, iViafter Reynard,'* fays? the Boar ? *' but we 
fliuuld fcour up.our arms V'hile we have leifure, you. 
know; for, in time of danger, we. (hall have fome** 
thing elfe to dcu'' 

The application.. 

He that is not idle when he is at leifare, may f^y with 
Mis bofinefs. ' A difcreet man fluMild have a relerve of every ' 
thing that is^ neceiiary before-hand ; and when the time 
comes for him to make ofe of them> he^ may not be in a^ 
hor^ and confuiion. . A wife general has ;K>t bis men to ^ 
diiciplkie> or his amouinition to pfOvide> when the trumpet 
foands to arms ; hitf fets apart his times of exercife for one, . 
and his magazines for the other, in the ealm feafbn of p€ace* . 
W«.hope to live. to a good old age: Should we not then 
lay op a (lore of conveniences againfl that time, when we 
(hall be moftin want of them* and leasable to procure 
them ? We muft die ; nay, never dart ! we muft. Are there 
not fome necefiary things for us to tranfa6l before ^e de- 
part; at leafl, fome trifle or other for U3 to bequeath, which . 
a fudden ftroke may prevent as from doing ? Sure there is. 
And if fo, how inexcufable (hall we be, if we defer die 
eicecution of it till the alarm <?ome upon us. I did not. 
think of it, is an expreflion unworthy a wife man's moot]i>, 
aodwas only intended for the ufe of fools, . 
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FABLE XCVI. 
The Old Woman and the Empty Cas^» 




AN Uld Woman law an em pty Cafk lying, froih 
which there hadbcenlately drawn a piece ot choice 
racy pahn fact ; the fpirit of which yet hung about 
^the veflcl,. and the very lee yielded a grateful cordial 
fcent. ShQ,apphed her nofe to.the bunghole, arid, 
fnuffing very heartily for fome time, at la(l broke out 
inio this exclamation: " O! the delicious fmellj 
bow good, how charming good muft you have been 
once, when your very dregs are fo agreeable and re«^ 
frelhing?" . 

The application.- 

Ph^drus was an old man when he wrote Hts Fables,- 
and this he applies to hin^felf ; intimaung what we ought to 
judge of hi&' youth y when his old age was capable of iuch 
produdlions.. But fure this is a piece of vanity that diini- 
nifhes fbmething of the good favour of an agreeable old 

man;. 
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man; and it had beep haudiomer tohaveleft us to make 
the application for him. It is> at once, a pleaiing ttnd 
melancholy idea« which is given us by the view of an old 
inan> or woman, whofe converfarion is refrefliing and agree- 
able. We cannot forbear repreienting to ourfclves, how 
inexpreflibly charming thofe irull have been in thr flower 
of youth, whofe decay 'is capable of yielding us fo much 
pleafure« Nor, at the fame time can we help repining, 
that this fountain of delight is now almoft dried up, and go* 
ing to forfake us; and that the feafon in which it flowed in 
the greatefl abundance, was fo long before we were ac- 
^oaintcxl with the world. It is nu difficult matter to form 
a juA notion of what the prime ot any one's life was, from 
the (pirit and flavour which remain even in the lafl dregf . 
Old age, merely as fuch, can never render a perfon either 
contemptible or difpgrecable in the eye of a reasonable man : 
But fuch as we find-pt ople at that time of Hfe, much the 
fame they certainly were in thofe which they call their bet- 
ter days. As they that can make thcmfelves agreeable, 
notwiUiftanding the dliadvaniages of old age , mufl- have 
be^n highly entertaining in the vigour of youth ; fo, when, 
ever we meet w^th one. m years, whofe humour is unplea* 
fant, and manners buidcnfome, we may take it for granted, 
that, even in the prime of youth, fucttan one was trouble- 
fome^ impertiDent, and unfociable. 
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TABLE XCVII. 
TheTowL^K and the Lark, 




A Fowler let fnaies to catch Larks in the open 
field. A Lark was caught^ and finding herfeif 
entangled, could not forbear lamenting her hard fate, 
'" Ah I wo is lie,'* faid fhe, " what crime have 1 com- 
tnitted ? 1 have taken rieithierfilver nor gold, nor any 
thing of value -, but muft die for only eating a poor 
grain of wheat." 

The APPUCATION. 
The irregotar adminiftraticrt of jnftice in the worii « 
indeed a v^xy melancholy Tubja^ to think of. A poof 



vileged t.; commit ainaoft any Enormities. But it is necef- 
iary iltft^a (hew and form of jatlice (hould be kept ap; 
othervvife, were people ^o be ever fo great, and fo iiic- 
cefsful jHgue.s,they would not be able to keep pofleffionofc 
and eojoy thtir plunder. Oae of our poets, id his dcfciip- 
tido of a court of ju^ce calls it a place« 

Where 
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"Where little villains muft fubmit to fate, 
That great opes may enjoy the world in Hate* 

What a fad thing it is to refleft.(and the more fad, be* 
i<aufe not to be remedied) that a man jnay rob the public 
of minions, and cfcapc at laft ; when he that is t ikcn pick- 
ing a pocket of five (hillings, flrtlefs he knows how to jnake 
,airiend, is fufc, to fvying^^ for it. 

F A:BLE XCVin. 
ITbr Owl and the Gra&hoppek. 




AN Qwl fat fleeping in a tree : ikrt a Grafhopper 
who was fiiigmg be^eathj would not let her be 
,quiet, at^ufing her with verj^iiVcljsceiU i>nd uncivH 
language j telling ber ihe was j4 fgandaio.us perfon, 
who plied a- nights to get her fivmg, and,ihut hcrfclf 
.up all day in a hollaw tree- 1 he Uwl ddired her to 
hold her tongue and bje quiet :.NQtwithllaridiag which 
Ae was the more iiiipertiiient- She begged Oi her a 
fecond time to leave off j but all to no purpufe.flrhe 
-Owl, vexed at the heart to. hnd that all (he faid^jfent 
for nothing, caft about to inveigle her by ftratagitm, 
^ Wjellj^ %s ihe, ^« fiace one muft be kept awake, 
- . ' it 
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It is a pleafure, hovi^ever, to be kept awake by fo agree- 
able a voice ; which, I muft confefs, is no ways infer 
Tio^ to the fineft harp. And now I think of it, I 
liave a bottle ot excellent iieaar, which my miftrefs 
Pallas gave me ; if yoti have a mind, I will give yoa 
a dram to whet yopr whiftlc/' The Gralhopper, 
ready to die with thirft, and, at the fame time, 
pleafed to be fo complimented upon account of her 
voice, fkipped up to the place very briskly ; when 
the Owl, advancing to meet her, feizcd, and, with- 
out much delay, made her a facrifice to her re- 
venge j fecuring to herfelf, by the death of her ene- 
my, a pofleffion of that quiet, which, during her 
life- time, (he could not enjoy. 

The application. 

"HxtmaKity, or what we underftand by common civi*. 
lity, is not more a ncceflary duty, than it is cafy to prac- 
tife. The man that is guilty of ill manners, .if he has been 
bred tb know what is nveant by manners, muftdo violence 
to himfelf, as well as to the perfon he offends ; and cannot 
be inhirman to others, without being cruel to his own natm-e* 
It has been obferved, in the Application to the forty-fcvcnth 
Fable, that people of captious tempers being generally ia 
the wrortg, la taking things ill, which were never fo in- 
tended, are likely to be but the more perfecmed, in 'Oidcr 
to be laughed out of their folly ; and that not anjuftly. Bat 
we mufl take care tp difHnguifh ; and, when any thing truly 
imptrtinent and troublefome has been faid or done, to ano- 
ther, • ot to repeat it becaufe he takes it ill, but immediately 
to defift from it ; efpecially when he is fo moderate, as to 
m^ke it his requeft two or three times, before he proceeds 
oj)€nly to take hiseoarfe, and do himfelf jullice. Thif 
point fi|puld be well confidered; for many quarrels of very 
ill ccr^uence have been bccafioned by a ralh anthinkinfi; 
perfiftencc in the impertinent humdw before-mentioned. 
So|ne ycang people are fond of (hewing their wit and in- 
trepidity, and therefqiffet^c foch occu^ona to d^ it;^nd 
a when 
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♦friend- is pccvjfli (as one may have a private caufe for 
being fo) they will not leave, till they have rallied him out 
of it ; no, though he intreats them ever fo gravely and 
earneftly. Whereas, in truth, we have no right to be 
impertirent with one another to extremity; and though 
there is no law'to puniih fuch incivilities as I have been 
faking of, they will fcarce fail of meeting with A deferved 
^id juft chaiHfcment, fome way or other. 

FABLE XCIX 
The One-eyed Doe, 




AiJoe, that had but one e^e, uic.I i< -^iaLe neir 
the fea ; and that (he might be the more fecure 
from harm, (he kept "her blind fide towards the wa- 
ter, from whence (he had no apprehenfioa of danger, 
^nd with the other farveyed the country as Ihc fed. 
By this vigilance and precaution, (he thought herfelf 
in the utmoft fecurity 3 when a fly lellow, with two 
or three of his coinpanions, who had been poaching 
after her feveral days to no purpofe, at lait took a boar, 
and fetching a cotnpafs upon the fea, came gently 
«own upon upon her, and Oiot her. The Dee, in the 
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agonies of death, breithed out this doleful complaint, 
" O hard fate ! that I fhould receive my death's wound 
from that fide whence i expected no ill^ and be fafe in 
that part where 1 looked,for the moft danger.** 

TaE APPLICATION. 

Life is fo full of accidents and uncertainties, that, with 

all tlie precaution we ufe, we cap never be faid to be entifc- 

ly free from danger. And though there is but one way for 

us to come into the world, the paffages to let us out of it 

are innumerable. So that we may guard durfelves againd 

.the mod vifible and threatening ills, as much as we'pleafe, 

but Ihall llill leave an unguarded fide to a thoufand latent 

inifchiefs, which lie in ambn(h round about us. The mdral, 

therefore, which fuch a refleftion fuggefts to us, is, to be 

neither too feoire, nor too felicitous about the fafety ofoiMT 

perfons; as it is impoiTible for us to be always- cut of dan- 

■,ger, fo wQuld it bs unreafonable and linmanly to be always 

in fear of that which is ndt in our povyer to prevent. 



FABLE a 
Th^ River Fish and the Sea Fisif. 




THE waters of a river being mightily fwelled by 
a great flood, the ftre^m ran down with a vio- 
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lent current, and by its rapid force carried a huge 
barbel along with it into the Tea. 'This frcfh water 
fpark was no^fooner come into a new climate, but he 
began to give himfelf airs, to talk big, and look with 
contempt upon the inhabitants of the place ; he boat- 
ed, that he was of abetter couiitry and family than 
any among them, for which reafon they ought to give 
place to him, and pay him refpe6t accordingly. A HinQ 
large mullet, that happened to fwim near him, and 
heard his infoient Iangua^.4 bid him hold his fiily 
tongue ; for, if they fliouid be taken by fifhermen, and 
carried to market, he would foon be convinced who 
ought to have the preference : ^ \\ e," fays he, " fhould 
be bought^p, at any price, for tables of the firft qua- 
lity, and you fold to the poor for little or nothing. 

The application. 

It proceeds from a want either of fenfe or breeding, or 

looth, when foreigners fpeak flightly of the country ihey 
happen to be in, and cry up their own. It is, indeed, na- 

"tural to have an aiFeftion for one's own native place ; nor can 
we, perhaps, in our mind, help preferring it before any other : 

'But it is certainly both imprudent and unmannerly, to ex- 
pre& this in another country to people whofe opinions it muH 

-needs, con trad idl, by the fame rule that it pleafcs our own, 

. But, hewever, granting that there is a certain diftlrence be- 
tween countries, fo as to make one greatly preferable, in the 
gener^ity of opinions, to another, yet what has this to do 
with the merit of particular perlbns ? Or why ihouid any one 

. value himfelf upon an advantage over others, which is purely 
owing to accident ? It inuft be from feme ufeful or agree- 

-able Kilent in ourielves, that we are to merit the efltem of 
mankind ; and if we Ihinc in a fuperior degree of virtue or 
wifdom, whatever our native air happened to be, virtuous 
• and wife men, of every nation under heaven, will pay us 
4}ie regard and the acknowledgments we defer ve. 

I 2 FABLE 
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FABLE CI. ^sop at Plat. 







AN Athenian one day found iEfop at Play witha 
company of little boys, at their childifh diver- 
fions, and began to jeer and laugh at him for it. 
1 he old fellow, who was too much a wag himfelf to 
. fufFer others to ridicule him, topk a bow, unftrung, . 
-SLud iajd it upon the ground. 1 hen. calling thecen- 
forious Athenian^ " Npw, Philpfopher/' fays he, 
•* expound the riddle if you can, and tell us what tHe 
unftrained bow implifs." The man, after racking 
his brains, and fcratcWng his pate about it a confi- 
derable time, to no purpofe, at: laft gave it up, and 
declared he knew not what to make of it. -^^ Why,^' 
fays -^fop, laughing, " if you keep a bowalways 
b.nt, it will break prefentfy; but if you let it go flack, 
it will be the fitter for ufe when you want it," 

The AR^PLICAnON. 

T^ E mind of man is like a bow jr. this refpefl ; for if it 
be kept always intent upon buiinefs, it will either break a^d 
be good for nothing, or lofe thatfprirg and energy, which 
is required in one who wx)uld acquit himfelf with credit. 
But fports and diverfions footh and flacken it, and kcep^ 
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fti a condition tol)e exerted to the be ft advantage upon oc- 
dlfi .n. It proceeds either from pride, ill-natiire, or hy- 
pocrify, when people cenfuj'e and are offended at the liber- 
ties which others ufe in thus relaxing their minds. S:uth 
ftnd idlenefs, by which we negleJft' the profecution of our 
neceffaTy affairs, ma ft hi condemned by 'all means; but 
thoie who know how to defpatch the prciper bufihcrs of life 
well and feafonably enough, need be under no apprehenfions 
of being furi.rired at their diverfiohs, if they liave nothing 
diihoneft in thjm.' As thefe amufenicnt^ ought to be al- 
lowed, becauie tbey are propei", fo. it is ho great matter 
liow they are followed ; we m^y, if we like it, as well play: 
with children as men v-and rather,. if we find they can di- 
vert us better, which is not very Teldom the cafe : Some 
men and women are ufelefs and untraftable in every cir- 
camftance of life; and fome children fo engaging and en- 
l^iaining, with an agreeable undefigned mixture of inno- 
cence and cunning, that the company of the latter is, many. • 
times^ the taore preferable and diverting. 

FABLE Clf.,. 
The Jackdaw and the Pigeons/ 




A 



I jackdaw, ouierving thcc tjie Pigeons in a cer- 
tain doVe-cote lived well, aad wanted f«r nc- 
I'3 thing 
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thing, white-waflied his feathers, and endeavouring 
to look as much like a Dove^ as he could, went anct 
lived among them. The Pigeons, not diftinguifti- 
ing him as long as he kept filent, forbore to give 
him any difturbance. But at iaft he forgot his cha- 
rafler, and began to chatter ; by which the Pigeons 
tljfcovering what he was ftew upon him, and beat him 
away from the meat, fo that he was obliged to fly back, 
to the Jack-Daws again. They ngt knowing him in 
his difcoloured feathers, drove him away likewife ; fo^ 
that he w ho had endeavoured to be more than he hadi 
a right to, was not permitted to be any thing at all*. 

The application. 

The pretending to be^of principles which we arenot^, 
either out of fear, or any profpeft of advantage,, is a vcr/ 
bdfe, vile thing ; and whoever is guilty of it, deferves to 
meetvvith ill treatment from all forts and condidons of men. . 
But the bejiofic if, there is lio fear of fach cooDterfeits 
impofing upon the vvorld long> in a diigmfe fo contrary to 
' thiir own nature-: Let them but epeu their mouths, and, 
like the Daw in the Fable, they immediatdy. proclaim their 
kiftd. Jf they (hould deceive for a while, by appearin)^ ia 
an unqucllionable* place, or hanging out falfe C(Aours> yet, . 
if touched upon the right firing, they would be difcoreted 
in an inftant : For, when people are ading, a wrong part, 
their very voke betrays them j they either cannot a6l their 
part fufiiciently, or they over aft it: And, v-hich ever is 
the cafe, a man cf difcretion and hortour will be fure to tU- 
di^guifh^ and to difcountenance fach pitiful impoflor^. 
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FABLE cm. 
The Sow and the Bitch. 



ifS 




A Sow and a Bhch hapf^ening to meet, a debate 
arbfe betwixt them concerning' their fruitful- 
jtefs. I'he Bitch infilled upon it that fhe brought 
more at a litter, andoftener, than any other four- 
legged creature. *' Ay," fays the Sow, " you do in-- 
deed, feut you are always in fo much hafte about it, 
that you bring your puppies into the world blind." 

The APPLICATION. 
*^The mpr^ hafte, the worfefpecd," is a moH excellent 
pVoverb, and worthy ta be worn upon forte confpicuous part 
Off our drefs or equipage, that it may give us a proper check 
when we go about any thing of importance ; which other- 
wife we might be apt to purfuc with too muclvhurry and pre- 
cipitation. It is ^o wonder our produ61iohs fliould come 
inta the world blind, or lame, or otherwife defective, when 
by unnatural methods we accelerate their birth, and rcfufe 
to let them go their full time. And if a hafty publication 
be fuch a crime, wliat muft it be to brag, and make pro- 
fcffion of it in prefjices and dedications, as the praftlce of 
I 4 fome 
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fome is ? Sure foch writers fancy the world will admire their- 
partSy when they: endeavour thus to convince them how much, 
they have wrote, and h...^ little lime and pains they havc- 
beftowed upon it. But, howcvei^ the advcrtifements and:- 
'hrnts they give us of this kind, may be ib far ufefulj» as to 
induce us to take them at their words, and fpar e oorfelvea . 
the trouble of perofing a.treatife, which they aflure ujs be- 
forehand is incerred and faulty, , through the idleneis, .imr.- 
patience, or wilful neglefl of the author... 

FABLE CI\r. 
Tb^ SpAKRow and the Kakk.. 




A Hare being feized by an Eagle, fqueakcd out In 
a mof^ woeful manner. A .Sparrow, that fat 
upon a tree juft by, and faw it^ could not forbear 
being unfeafonably witty,, bu^called our, and faid to 
the Hare, '* Soho ! what, fit there and be killed ! 
Frythce, up and away ; 1 dare fay, if you would 
])ut try, fo fwift a creature as you are would cafily 
efcapc from the Eagle." As he was going on wkh 

his 
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hU cruel raillery,. down came a Hawk, and fnapped 
hJm up ; and notwithftanding his vain crie§ and la- 
mentatiops, fell a devouring of him in an inftant. 
The Hare, who was jufl expiring, yet received com- 
fort from this accident, even in the agonies of death; 
and addreffiag her laft words fo the Sparrow, faid, 
** You, who jufl now infulted my misfortune with fo 
mucti fecurity, as yoa thought, may pleafe to (hew us 
how well you can bear the like, now it has- befallen 
you.!' 

The APPLICATION. 

Nothing is more impertinent than for people to be' 
giving their opinion and advice in cafes, in which, were 
they to be their own, thcmfelves would be as much at a 
lofs wh^t to do* But fo great an itch have moft men to be 
diredlors in the affairs of others^ either to (hew the fape- 
nority of their underftanding, or their own fecurity and ex- 
emption from the ills they would hav%removed, \hkt they 
forwardly and conceitedly obtrude their coanfel, even at the ' 
hazard of their own* fafety and repuution. There have 
^en inftances of thofe, who, cither officioofly^ or for the 
jell's fake; have fpentjnuch. of their time in reading lec- 
tures of oeconomy to the reft of the world ; when, at the 
fame time, their own ill hufbandry hag beenfuch, that they 
were foi-ced to quit their dwellings, and takr k^dgings, 
while their goods were fold to make a composition for the 
debts they pwed to petty tradcfmen. Without giviftg more 
examples of this kind, of which every one may furnilh 
himiislf with enough from his own obfervation, we cannot 
but conclude; that none are greater objefts of ridicule, 
than they who thus merrily afTunie a character, which at 
the fame time, by fome incidents of their Hfe, they con- 
vince- us of their being fo unfit for, 

I < . ^ FABLE > 
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FABLE CV. 

Cjesar and the Slave, 




AS Tiberius C^fsr was upon a progrefs to Naples-' 
once, lie put in at a houfe he had upon the: 
lYiountain Mifenus ; which was built there by Lucul- 
lus, and commahdcd a near view of the Tufcan Se%. 
having a diftant profpe6t even of that of Sicily. Here, . 
as he v;as walking in the gardens and wildemeflfes of^ 
a mod delightful verdure, one of his domeftic flaves,. 
which belonged to that houfe, putting himfclf into a- 
moft alert pofture and drefs, appeared in one erf 
-the walks where the Emperor happened to be, fprink*- 
ling the ground with a watering-pot, in order to lay 
the duft ; and this he did fo officioufly, that he was • 
taken notice of, and even laughed at j for he ran 
through private allies and turnings, from one walk to 
another ; fo that, wherever the Emperor went, heffill 
found this fellov/ mighty bufy with his water-ing-pot.- 
But at laft, his defign being difcovered, which was, 
that he fancied Caefar would be fo touched with this 
diligence of his, as to make him free (part of which 
ceremony confifted in giving the flave. a. gentle ftrolce 

on 
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on "one fide of his face) his Imperial Majefty, being 
rfifpofed to be merry, called him to him ; and •when 
the man came up, full of joyful expeftations of his 
liberty, " Hark you, friend," fays he, " I have ob- 
..ferved that you have been very l3ufy a great while ; 
but it was impertinently bufy, in officiouily med- 
dling where you had nothing to do, while you might 
have employed your time better elfewhere; and 
therefore I muft be fo free as to tell you, that you 
have miftaken your man ; I cannot aflbrd a box ot 
Ae ear at fo Iowa price as you bid for it." 

The application. 

Ph^orus tells us, upon his word, that this is a true 
ifory ; and tbat he wrote it for the fake of a fet of induftrious 
idle gendemen at Rome, who were harralFed <jnd fatigued 
with a daily fucceffion of care and trouble, becaufe they had 
nothing to do; always in a hurry, but without bufi fs; 
bufy, but td no purpde; labouring under a voluntary ne- 
ceffiiy, and taking abundance of pain* to (hew they were 
good for nothing. But what great town or city is fo en- 
tirely free from'this fe^, as to render the moral of this Fa- 
ble ufelcfs any where h for it pohits at all thofe officious 
gt)od natured people,, who are eternally running up and 
down to ierve their friends,^ without doing them any good; 
who by a coinplaifmce wrong judgeci, or ill-applied, dif- 
pleafe, while they endeavour to oblige, and are never doing 
lefs to the purpofe, than when they are moft employed. • 
How many are there who think themfelves entitled to good 
pofts from government, only for having been dabblers in 
politics all their lives, to the negledl and prejudice of their 
proper calling* ! for ftever fwling to inqijire the news of the 
day of their acquaintance, and exprefiing a hearty fatisfac- 
tion, or a d^^p concern, as the account given has afFeded 
them ! There is another fort, who are fo concerned leil you 
Ihould find out that they are mere cyphers in life, that they " 
over-ad their part, "and are ever in a hurry ; who appear 
at cofFeo-houf^s, and other public places, looking about 
Cag.erly.fox one with whom they have no bulinefs, and want- 
16 - ' ing 
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ing to be aflced to ftay, that they may have an opportanity 
of telling. yru they cannot poffibly do it. People cf this caft : 
always fubCcril^e thtir letters with a K«rj, ui grtat hafie,. 
tho' they write to you only becaufe they have nothing elfe 
to do. In a word, this Fable is deiigned for the reformation 
of all thofe who endeavour to raife to themfeh « merit and 
applaufe from a mifapplied induftry. It is not our bei-^g buf/ 
and c iBcious that will procure us theefteem of men of fenfe; 
but the intending and contriving our adlions to feme nobltfj 
ufcful purpofcj and for the general good of mankind. 

FABLE CVI. The Sheep-Biter.. 




^ A Certain Shepherd had a Dog, trpon whofe fide- 
X\^ lity he relied v^ry much ; for whenever he 
bad an occafion to be abjent himfelf, he compnitted 
the care and tuition of his flock >to the charge ^f .this 
Dog ;. and, to encourage him to do his duty cheer-* 
fully, he fed him conftantly with fweet curds and 
whey \ and fometimes threw him a cruft or twocx-s 
traordinary. Yet, notwithftanding this, no fooncr 
was his back turned, but the. treacherous cur fell foul 
upon the flock, and devoured the (heep inftcad of 
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girsrf^ing and defending ihem* The Shepherd, be- 
ing informed of this, was refolved to hang him ; and 
therDog, when the rope was about his neck, and he 
was juft going to be tied up^ began to exnoftdhte 
with his niafter, afking him, why he was fo unmer- 
ciifulJy bent againft him, who was -his own fervant 
and creature, and had only committed one or two 
crimes ; and why he did not rather execute revenge 
upon the Wolf, who was a conftant, opn, and de- 
clared enemy ? " Nay," replies the Shepherd, " it is 
for that very reafon that I tninlc you ten times more 
worthy of death than him ; from him I expedted no- 
thing but hoftilitics, and therefore could guard againft 
him : You 1 depended upon as a jtjft and faithful 
fervant, and fed and encouraged you accordingly; 
and therefore your treachery is the more notorious, 
and your ingratitude tliemore unpardonable." . 

The application. 
No injarics are fo bitter and fo inexcufable as thofe which 
proceed from men whom we trulled as friends, and in whom 
we placed a confidence. An^open enemy, however invete* 
rate, may oveipower and dcilroy us, or perhaps may hurt 
and afHid as only in feme meafure : but as fuch a treatment 
cannot furprizeus, becaufe-we expe£ied no lefs, neither caa 
it give us half the grief and uneafiriefs of mind, which we 
ape apt to fed when we find borfelves wronged by the trea- 
chery and falfehopd of a friend. - When the man whom we 
trufted and-eileemed proves injurious to us^ it is a calamity 
io cruelly complicated in itsrcircumftances, that it involves 
us in grief of many fc^ds; and multiplies the fum of our in- 
felicity. At one and the fanie time, we find a foe where we 
leaft expefted, and lofea friend when we moft Wanted _him ; 
Hthich KQuil be as fevere and piercings as it is fudden andfur^ 
farifing. It ts natural, therefore, for our referitment to be in 
proportion to our fenfe of fuch an injury ;- and that we fhould 
wiih the puni(h'ment of fo extraordinary a crime may be, at 
lflafi>.a&^great as^at wlucKufually attends an ordinary one. 

FABLE 
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FABLE CVIL 
The Thief and the Dog, 
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A Thief, coming to rob a certaki houfe in the 
night, was difturbed in his attempts by a fierce 
vigilant Dog, who keptji)irk!ng at him continually. 
Upon which the rhief/ thinking to flop his mouth, , 
threw him a piece of bread : But the Dog refufed it 
with indignation ; telling him, that before he only 
fufpeSed him to be a bad man ; but now, upon his - 
offering to bribe him, he was confirmed in his opi- 
nion ; and that, as he was intruded with the guar- 
ilianfhip of his mailer's houfe, he fhbuld never ceafe 
lurking while fuch a rogue as he lay lurking about it, 

T^E APPLICATION. 
A MAN who is very free in his proteftations of friend - 
fhip. Of offers of ^reat civility upon the firft intervtew, niay 
xatet with applaule and efleem trom fools, but cortriveshis 
fckemes of that fort to little or no purpbfe, in the company 
<>f men of fenfe. It is a common and kncwn maxim^ to 
fufpedl an enemy even the more, for his endeavouriuj to 
iPonvince us of his benevolence } becauie the oddpefs erthe 

thing 
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l^ing puts^us upon oiir guard, and make us conclude, that 
fbnie pernicious defign miift be couched under (o fudden and 
unexpedled a tarn of behaviour : - But it is^ no unneceflaiy 
caution, to be upon the watch againil even indiiFercnt peo- 
ple, when we perceive ihcnr uncommonly forward in their 
approaches of civility and kindnefs. The man, who at firft 
Bght makes u* an offer, which is due only to particular and 
wclJ -acquainted friends, muflbeeither a knave, aijd intends 
byfucha bait to draw us into hIsfiet,ora fool, with whom we 
ought to avoid having any communication. Thus far the ' 
conilderation of this Fable may beufeful to us in privatelife ; 
what it contains farther in relation to the public is, that a 
roan, truly honeft, will never let his mouth be flopped with 
a bribe ; but, the greater the offer is v/hich is defigned to 
bniy his filence, the louder, and more conftantly, will he opea 
againft the mifcreants who would pra6tife it upon him. 

FABLE CVIir. The Hakper.. 
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A Fellow that iifed to play upon his harp, and 
fing to it in little slehoufes, and made a (hift, 
1^ the hdp of thofe narrow confined walls, to pleafe 

the 
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the dull fots who heard him; from hence entcrtainerf ' 
an ambition of (hewing his part! tipon the public 
theatre, where he fancied he could not fail of railing 
a great reputati^^n and fortune in a very (h6rt time. 
He was accordingly admitted upon trial ; butthe fpay 
crouihefs of the' place, and the throtig of the people, 
fo deadened and wealf ened both his voice and inftru- 
ment, that fcarce cither of them could be heard ; and 
where they -could, it founded fo poor, fo low, and 
wretched, in the car of his refined audience, that he 
was uftiverfally exploded and hifled off -the (lage. 

The APPLICATIOlSr.; 

When we are commended for our pcrfdrmatiCes by 
people of much flattery, or litde judgment, we fhoald be 
fure not to value ourfelves upon it ;. for want of. which, 
many a vain unthinking man has at ''once expdfed'and loft 
hjmfelf to the world. A bufFpon may be very agreeable 
to a company difpofed to be mirthful over a gla& of w^, 
who would not be fit to open his mouth in a fenatej or 
upon a fubjcdt where found feTifc and a grave and ftrious 
behaviour arc expefted. It is not the diverting a little, 
iniigniiicantA injudicious audience or fociety, which can 
gain us a proper efleem, or infure our fuccefs ; in a place 
which calls for a performance of the firft rate, we* ihould 
have either allowed abilides to'pleafe the moflrcfiised taftes, 
or judgment enough to know that we want them, and to 
have a care how we fubmit ourfelves to the trial. And, if 
we have a mind to puriiie a juft and true ambition, it is not 
fufficient that we fludy barely to pleafe, but it is of the 
greateft moment whom we pleafe, and in what refpe^; 
otherwife we may not Only lofe our kboiir, but make our- 
felves ridicnloos into the bargain. 
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IT IS faid to be the Tiattire of > Grab Fi(h to ffo 
backward : However, a Mother- Crab, one day, 
reproved her daughter, and was in a great paflioa 
with her for her untoward aukward eait, which fhc • 
defired her to alter, and -not mqve in a way fo con- 
tradi(5^ory to the reft of the world. '* lodeed, mo- 
ther,'* fays the young Crab, " I walk as decently as 
I can, and to the beft of my knowledge ; b'Jt if you 
would have me go otherwife, I bear you would be fo - 
good as- to pratS^ifeit firft, and (hew me, by your own 
CKampteyJiow you would have me behave myfelf, 

Thb AFP LI CAT I ON. 

The man, who is fo impertinent as to rebuke others for a 
niifb'ehaviour of which he h'mfelf is guilty, mufl be either 
^.hypocrite, afenfelefs crc^^ture, or an impudent fellow. . It 
is ifrange thnt marklnd, being {o apt to aft wrong in moft 
particulars, fhould at the fame time be fo prone to calum- 
ny and detraftion. One would think, that they who err ib 
notorioofly and frequently themfelvcs, (hould be rather ten- 
der. 
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der in concealing, than officious in carping at the faults or 
their fellow- finneis-; efpeci illy, coniidering that it is natu- 
ral ro be mifled by our pafii jns and appetites into fome ex- 
cefs or other, bat ur.iiicural and inhuman to impeach others 
of mifcarriages, of which ourfelves are eqaall^y^ gu^Ty* 
Granting it were ever fo proper, or fo much our duty to fiiid 
fault with others, yet* we muHhavc a great (hare of impu- 
dence, if we can bear to doit while we know ourfelves liable 
to the Xame imputations. Example is a thoufaad times 
more inftrufllve, or at leaft perfuaftve, than precept : For, 
though the rules for vinue were even morepreffing and nd- 
mcrous than they ar^?, yet l.-t but the falKion run upon vice,- 
as it mofl commonly does, and you fee how ready and cgn*^ 
fbrmftble the world (hew4 itfelf to every part of it. 

FABLE ex. 
" TbeTmzT and the Boy*- 




ABO Y fat weeping upen the fide of a well : A 
Thief happening to come by, juft at the fame 
time, afked him why he wept i The I^oy, fighing and 
fcbbiag, repliedjthe firing was. broke, and a filver 

tankard 
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tankard was fallen to the bottom ©f the well. Upon 
this the Thief pulled off his clothes, and went down 
into the well to look, for it ; where, having groped 
about a good while to no purpofe, he came up again, 
but found neither his clbthes nor. the Boy ; tliat little 
arch di&mbler. having run away with them. 

Thi application.. 

HowRVE II juftice may be but litde pradUfed and purfked 
by particular men ia the common courfe cii their ^dlions,.. 
yet every one readily agrees, that it ought to be kept up 
and inforced by the ievcra! 'penal laws, < in reiped to the 
public in general. . Many a one can fcarcc forbear robbing, 
aiid defrauding another, when ic i$ in his power to do it 
wkh impunity ; bat at the fame time he dreads being rcb- 
bed and defrauded again,, as much as if he were the noil 
innocent man living, and is asfcverc in profecuting the of- 
^fiders; which, proves,- that aa unjufl man Js deliberately 
wicked, and abhors the crime in another which he dares 
commithimfclf^ It is foi' this reafon, that the- greater part 
of mankind like well enough to have ' punifhment infli&ed 
upon ttK>re wdiodo wrong; and accordingly fubmit them* 
feives to be governed peaceably and quiedy by the laws of 
their country, upon the profpe£l of feeing juftice executed 
upon all'thofe who do them an injury. And, however a 
tender nature may (brink at the fight, and commiferate the 
condition of a fufFering malefador, yet, in the main we may 
obferve,,.that people are pleafed and fatisfied when the fword 
of Juftice is unffieathed; and multitudes will even crowd 
to be fpeftators, when the finifhing ftroke is given. But 
what affords us the grcatefl pleafure upon foch occafions, 
is,, when we are entertained with a, view of j'jftice, ading, 
a^ it were, in perfbn, and punilhing cheats and trickftera, . 
by making their own contrivances inftrumental in it, and 
by ordering, as in the Fabk, that their wickednefs may falT 
upon their < own head. . 

RABLE 
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FABLE CXI. 
Mekckjky and ?A<?-Wo6dmanV 




A Man was feHing a tree on the bank of a river, • 
and by chance let his hatchet fhp out of bis' 
hind, which dropt into the water, and imonediately 
funk to the bottom. • Bemg therefore in great diftrefs^ 
ibr the lofs of his tdol, he fat down and beinoaned 
himfelf moft lamentably Upon this,^ Mercury ap- 
peared to himv and, being informed of the caufe of 
*his complaint, dived to the bottom of the river, and 
coming up apin, (hewed the man a golden hat<:het, > 
demanding if that were his ? He denied that it was.- • 
Upon which Mercury dived a fecond time, and 
brought up a filver one. The man refufcd k, alleging 
likewife^thatitwas nothis^ He dived a third time, and 
fetched up the individual hatchet the man had loft ; 
upon fight of which the poor wretch was oveijoyed, 
and took it with all humility and thankfulnefs; Mer- 
cury was fo ploafed with the feUow's honefty, that he 
g^ve hiin the other two into the bargain, as a re- 

wwd * 
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fward for his juft dealing. T he man goes to hjs 
companions, and giving them an accoutit of what 
had happened, one of them went prefently to the ri- 
ver's fide, and let his hatchet tall deiigneclly into the 
dream : 1 hen fitting. down upon the bank, he feO .a 
weeping and lamenting, as if he had been really and 
forely affli(Sed. IVlercury . appeared as before, and\ 
diving, brought up a golden haicl*e;t, alking if that 
was the hatchet he loft ? Tranfported at the precious 
metal, he ^nfwcred, yes, and went to fnatch it gree- 
dily. But the god, det^fting his abominable img^- 
dence, not only refufed to give him that, but woyld 

, not fo much as let himh^v^ liis ccyvn hatchet again. 

The APPLfCATIDN. 

^ Not w I T H ST A N D I N G the pronenefs of mankind to do 

4^vl], and the account which fom^ £nd in playing the knav(;» 
yet there cannot be invented a; more tri»c and reafonable 
maxim, than that by which we are affbred that ** honcfty 
^s the beft policy." If we coiUider it in refpedt to the other 

.-world, there never was a religion but flridly. required it of 
-its votaries : if we examine it upon account of this^ we ih^ 
-find that the honed man, provided his other talents are not 
jdeficient, always carries the preference in our eileem, be- 

t fore any other, in whatevcrJbufinefs he tbi;iks,fit to employ 

;hiiiife;f.' - 
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.FABLE CXir. Tbf Prffkikg Wheel. 




THL coachman, bearing ne of the wheels of 
hjs coach creek, was furpnfed ; but more efpe- 
cially when he perceived tliat it was the worft Wheel 
of the whole fet, and which he thought had but little 
pretence to take fucha liberty. But, upon hfs de- 
manding the reafon why he did fo, the Wheel re- 
plied, that it was natural for people who laboured 
binder any afEiftion er iufirnr>ity to^com plain. 

The application. 
Thou G H we naturally defire to give vent to the fulnefs of 
our heart, when it is charged with grief, and tho' by utter- 
ing our coaiplaints we may happen to move the compaffion 
of thofe that hear us, yet, every thing con fidered, it is heft to 
rcprefs and keep them to ourfelves ; or, if we mud let our 
•forrow (peak, to take cire that itis done in folitudc and retirc- 
mer.r. Whnt the poets mention as an iifual thing with lovers, 
would not be amifs in thofe who are under any froward cala- 
mity, which cannot.be kept quiet, to u^er it to the wocdsand 
mountains, and to call the rocks and. rivers towitncfs the cru- 
elty of their deftiry : That is, if they mud (hew atiy wcakncfi 
-pr iinpadence under the preflure of adverfe fortune, to do it 
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414 ptivKttly ts they can : For though the cemm^ie ration of * 

ibft-heartcd pcrfon may be drawn.iorth fonietimcs by impart- 
ing the buternefs of our condition, yet the world will be apt to 
think us troublefomeand imporcunate; andconcIude> that if 
our hardihips were fo great as we would have pec pie believe, 
we could not bear to talk of them fo frequently and abun- 
dantly as fomctimes we do. But befides, nothing is more 
generally true, than that it is much happier for us to ihare 

•the envy, than the pity of mankind. And if the.firft of thefe 
is by ncKmeajis eligible, if we could avoid it, how much more 
Ought we to take care.togiveas little occaiion as poffible for 
the latter ? Scarce anyone is envied without poil'effing fomc* 
thing valuable, or at leaftdcfirable.; but we no fooner become 
objefts of pity, than we are found out to be deficient infome 
refpeft or ether, and perhaps unfit and unequal for the com- 

.pany and acquaintance wi^h which we formerly converfed. 

Upon the whelo, tho* webe pitied, we ihail never he more 
- elleemc<l forrbeing miferable; and if we can but appear 

/happy, ten to one but we fhall be beloved in courfe. 

FABLE CXIII. 
Tbe Man and bis Wo(>j>en God. 
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A Man having a Wooden God, worihipped it every 
day; and, among^other things, prayed particu- 
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larly for wcaflth, becaufe his cireumftances were Tjdt 
low. But when he had continued to do this for many 
flays to no purpofe, in a paffion at the difappointment, 
he took the image by the legs, knocked it againft the 
pavernent, and bfioke it in pieces, upon which a great 
quantity of money whicb Wrd been inclofed within it 
flew about the room. lEhe man no fooner perceived 
this, but a^dreffing himfelf to the idol, " Thou obfti- 
nate, perverfe deity,'* fays he, " who while I humbly 
befought thee, haj^ft no regard to my prayers, but now 
thou art ufedill^and broken to pieces, doft pour forth^ 
good things, in even a greater abundance than 1 could 
tlefire/* 

T«B APPLICATTON. 
Th IS is a Fable of a very extraordinafy compoifition ; if, 
as the ancient mythologifts fay, it is dciigned to- fignify no 
more than, that where fair means will not do, foul muft be 
ufed. indeed fome natures are fo very rwighand untradl- 
able, tiiat gcnde ufagc and moderate treatment are thrown 
^away upon them ; they muft be wrought upon like Hubbom 
tneuls , by blows frequently and heartily a;]:^plied < But whsa 
ha« all this to do with religion and the wdrlhip of God ? i he 
Fable is ufelefs in that refpe^, anlefs we cbnfidfr it in this 
light, that the adoration of images is the moftftupid part of 
religion that ever was invented. How any of the fober.fcn- 
iibk Heathen world could be induced fo as to give in to fuch 
an unreafonable piece of devotion, is aftonifliing,;t)r how they 
could fuppofe that afenfelefs ftock or ftone, which had nei- 
ther life nor ihotion In it, could undcrftand their x^omplaints, 
and redrefs their grievances : Such a fuppoiition molt be 
'monftroufly abfurd and fodlih. But what then muft wc 
think of thofe ChrilHans, who blindly run into th^ fame 
pradlice, though they have an acknowledged and received 
comm&lid from the God they worship, abfolutcly forbid- 
ding it ! What was Only ftupidity in the Heathens, in them 
k grofs wickednefs^ and profane impudent impiety. But 
the people who can be made to believe that this is right, 
may be taught to fwallow any thing, and confequently arc 
the fitttll tools to carry on the trade of priefloraft. 

*ABli 
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^FABLE CXIV. 
The Y^iT> and the Wolf. 




^ \ Kid being mounted upon the roof of a fhed, 
Jl\ and feeing a Wolf below, loaded him with all 
manner of reproaches*. Upon which, the Wolf, look- 
ing up, replied, ^' Do not value 3'ourfelf, vain crea- 
ture, upon thinking you mortify me; for I look 
tipon this ill language not as coming from you, but 
from, the place whicTi prote6ls you. 

THfi APPLICATION. 
To rail and give ill language is very unbecoming, not 
only gentlemen in particular, but men in general: Korean 
we ealily detcrgiine whether courage or manners are molt 
wanting in the perfon who is given to ufe it. Now, when 
any one is fo ifcreened and protefted by the place he is in, 
that he may commit fuch indecencies with impoity, how- 
ever his carcafe may efcape fcot-free, yet he is fure to pay 
for it in his reputation ; it being impoffible we ihr.uld think 
him a man of honour, who endeavours to wound us from 
•the advantage of the place \y which he happens to be, <ind 
1^ refufes 
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fXefufcs to engage us upon equal terras. Whenever, thcrc^ 
fore, we are attacked by one, whom the company we ace 
in, or fome other circumftance tnak^s it improper or im^ 
pradicable for us to come at, let us wifely curb our paf- 
iions of refentment, by confidering,, that it is not the Mly 
perfon wlio fpeaks, but fome lituation, by which he is fe- 
cured, thajt utters the reproach againft us. The fame rc»- 
iledion may ferve alfo to divert, inftead of exafpcTating us, 
at the itnpotent malice of ^thofe poor fpirits, who, at the ' 
fame time that they take the advantage of a place to bran* 
diih their iafamous tongues againil us, ihew how mi^h 
they fear u», and that they durA not do it, unlefs.they kr^^w 
themfelves^to be out of the reach xf our refentmem. 

FABLE CXV. 
The Judicious L;[on. 




A Lion having taken a young. bullock^ flrood over, ^ 
and w^s juft going to devour it, when a thief 
ftept in, and cried halves with him. " No, friend/' 
fays the Lien, *' you are too apt to take what is not 
your due, and therefor- I (hall have nothing to fay 
to you/' By chance a poor honeft traveUer hap- 
'- pened 
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pened to come that way, and feeing the Lion, mo- 
dcftly and timoroufly withdrew, intending to go an- 
other way : Upon which, the generous beaft, with a 
courteous affable behaviour, defired him to come 
forward, and partake with him in that to which his 
4nodcfty and humility had given him (o good a title. 
Then, dividing the prey into two equal parts, and 
feafting upon one of them, he retired into the woods, 
and left the place clear for the honeft man to come 
in and take his (hare. , 

Th« application. 

There li not one but will readily allow this behaviour 
<t>f the lion to have been commendable and jufl; notwich- 
>ilanding which, greedintfs and importunity never fail to 
thrive and att^n their, ends, while muleily fbrves, and is 
for ever poon Nothinc; is more difagreeabte to quiet rea^ 
ibn^ble men, than thoie that are petulant, forward, and 
craving, in foliciting for their favours : And yet favours 
are feMom beftowed but upon iuch as have executed them 
by tUe(e teaiing otfisnfive means. Every patron, when he 
fpealcs hb reafthougbts, is ready to acknowledge that the 
jnodeft man has the beft title to his eAeem ; yet he fuffers 
himfeL^v too often, to be prevailed upon, merely by out- 
rageous npife,.togive that to a ihamelefs aiTuming fellow^ 
which he^knows to be ju^y due to the filent, unapplying. 
modeH man. It would be a laughable thing in a man in 
jpower, to make a refolution not to confer any advantage- 
«ous p<^upon the perfon that aiks for it; as it would free 
him from importunity, and aftbrd him a quiet Uifure, upon 
•9Xiy vacancy, either to coniider with himfelf who had de- 
' ferved beft of their country, or to inquire, and be informed 
by thofe whom he could truft. But, as this is feldom, or 
never jprzQikd, no wonder that we often find the names of 
Jnen of litde merit, mentioned in the public prints, as ad- 
vanced to coniiderable fbitions, who were incapable of be- 
ing known to the public any other way, 
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FABLE XCV. 
The Wolf and the Kid. 
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TFIE Goat goinp;abroad to feed, (hut up her young 
Kid at home, charging him to boh the door- 
faft, and open it to nobody, till fhe herfelf (hould re- 
turn. The VVolf, who lay lurking juft by, heard 
this charge given, and foon after came and knocked 
aft the door, counterfeiting the voice of the Goat, and 
defiring to be admitted. 1 he Kid, looking out at a 
window, and finding the crfeat, bid him go about 
his bufmefs ; for, however he might imitate a goat's 
voice, yet he appeared too much like a wolf to be 
trufted. 

The application. 

As it is impoffible that young people (hould (!eer their 
courfe aright in the world, before they are acquainted with 
the iituation of the many dangers which lie in their way; 
it IS therefore neceflary, that t^ey (hould be under the go- 
vernmert and dire6li^»i of thole wl.o are appointed to take 
the charge of their education, whether they are parents, or 

tutors 
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tutors by them intruftcd with" the inftruTion of their chil- 
dren. If a child has btit reafon enough to confider at all, 
how readily ihould it embrace the counfel of his father I 
how attentively liften to his precepts ! and how Ileadily pur- 
fue his advice I The father has already walked in tiie diiit- 
Cjh wildernefs of life, and has obferved eve^y danger which 
lies lurking in the paths of it, to annoy the footfteps of thofc 
who never trod the way before. Of thefc, with much ten- 
dernefs and iincere affeftion, he makes a difcovcry to his 
foD ; telling him what he hiuH avoids and dire^ng him how 
to make a fafe, honourable, and* advantageous journey. 
When, therefore, the child refufes to follow the dircdions 
of fo fkilful a guide, fo faithful, fo loving, and fo fincere a 
friend, no wonder if he falls into many mifchiefs, which other- 
wife he might haveefcaped, unpitied and unlan^nted by all 
^at know him, becaufe he obfHnatdy contemned the kind 
admonitions of him that truly wiHied and intended his hap- 
pinefs, and perverfely followed the examples of thofe who 
decoyed him Ou^ or the way of virtue, into the thorny 
mazes of vice and error. Nor ftwuld children take it ill, 
if the commands of their parents fometimss. feem difficult 
and difagrceable ; perhaps upon experiment they may prove 
as pleaiant and diverting, as if they had followed their own 
choice ; this^ however they may be a/Tured of, that all fuch 
cautions are intended out of true love and affedion, by thofe 
who are more experienced than themfelves, and therefore- 
better judges what their condu6t fhould be. 
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FABLE CXVIL 
The Wolf, tbe Fox, and the Apir. 




/TT^HE Wolf indited tbe Fox of felony, before the- 
J[ Ape, who upon that occafion was appointed* 
fpecial judge of the caufe. 1 he Fox gave in his an* 
iwcr tothe Wolf 's accufation, and denied the fa£k. So 
after a fair hearing on both fide?, the Ape gave judge- 
ment to t'.'is purpofe : " I am of opinion that you,**' 
fays he to the Wolf,- " never loft the goods you fuc 
for : And as for you, (turning to the Fox) " I make no 
queflion,'* faid he, " but you have fiolen what is laid to 
your charge, at leaft." And thus the court was dif- 
iniffed, with thispubliccenfurepaft upon each party.. 

The APPLICATION. 

A M A N that has once hlemifhed his credit by knavcryt. 
will net be believed for the fi.'turcf, even though he ihould 
fpcak the truth. Oce would think the confiderAUon of 

thij 
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diis would be fome obflru^ion to lying and cheating, and- 
a difcouragcment to the profeffors of that faculty. , Who- 
ever isdetcdcd of voluntary deliberate falfehood, although 
no cognizance is hadt)f it by the public, will yet be for 
ever deteftcd by the honei^difcreetpaTt of his acquaiiuancs : 
And though he may cfcape all manner of penalty, from 
tie law of the land in which he lives, yeC all that kifow 
him will lay him under a tacit priv^e condemnation, and 
treat him for ^ver aftef aj an outlaw, and an excommuni- 
cated p^rfon. Cheating and knavery may now and then 
ftcceed and pafs mufterwith the nibft filly undiicerning part 
of mankind ; but the contrivers of fuch villaincus p3ots» 
w&atever their advantage may be, are fm-c of getting little 
or no honour by their es5>bi£s, and are liable to be de- 
UStcd and expofed,^ even by the fimple crew which they 
ptai^life upon. A very ape biows how to dilKngtiifli, and 
pAh joft fenteftce i^jon ^B>korn. wolf : But the loneft juft' 
liaB^ who- is fair and upright in all his dealings, is imex- 
cc p ti o n ab k i to every body, and no lefs fure of torniog every 
negotiation to his profit, than to his honour and credit. A 
knave has a chance, and perhaps but an indifferent one, of 
fucceeding once or twice, and that with the niofl foolifh 
part of mankind ; Whereas an honed man is fure of being; 
conftanily trufted, and well efleemcd, and that by all wile 
and good [feople. 
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FABLE CXVIII. 

Jupiter and the Ass. 




ACatain Afs which belonged to a gardener, and 
V as weary of carrying his heavy burdens, prayed 
to Jupiter to give him a new n; after. Jupiter conlent- 
"ing to his petition, gave him a tile-maker, who loaded 
liim with tiles, and made him carry heavier burdens 
than before. Again he came, and made fupplications, 
lefeeching the god tq give him one that. was more 
inild; or,.atleaft, to let him have any other mafter but 
this. Jupiter could not chqofe but laugh at his folly ; 
however, he granted his recp^ueft this time alfo, and 
made him over to a tanner. But as foon as the poor 
Afs was fenfible what a mafter he had got, he could not 
forbear upbraiding himfelfwith his great folly andin- 
conftanpy, which had brought him to a mafter xiot 
only more cruel and exadtiiig than any of the former, 
but one that would not fpare his very hide after he 
was dead. 

* The application. 
This Fable is a lively reprcfentation of the inftabilitjr 
of mankind, who are feldom or never contented with their 
own lot. But whatever men may think, it ia a lhou6nd 
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to one but they know lefs of any other way, than of that 
in which they have been bred : And if Pioviderce fhcu!J 
comply with their humourous requen: in fuch a cafe, thty 
would probably find themfclves more at a lofs, and more 
uncafy in their new ftation of life, than ever they were ci 
the old i at leaft, there is great reafon to fuppofe they would. 
The vanity andjgnorance of the mtn of this world are fo 
great, that if every man might be what he deHrcd, few 
would be what they ought. So that it is not of lefs im- 
portance to the good of, the public in general, than our 
own particular quiet and happincfs, that every man fhould 
be eafy and contented with the condition which Providence 
and his educa'tion have allotted him. 

FABLE CXrX. 
The Boy arid bis Mother, 




A Little Boy who went to fchool, lloie one of his 
fchool-fellow's horn- bocks, and brought it 
home to his Mother, who was fo far from cofredir.i^ 
and difcouraging him upon account of the thcfr, that 
ihe commended and gave him an apple for his pains. 
In procefs of time, as the cluld grew up to be a man, 
he .accuftomed himfclf to "greater robberies 5 and at 
K 5.. M-, 
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lafl^ being apprehended and committed to gaol, lift 
was tried and condemned for felony. On the day of 
his execution, as the officers were conduiSling him to 
the gallows, he' was attended by a vaft crowd of peo- 
ple, and among the reft by his Mother, who came- 
fighing and fobbing along, and taking on extreme^ 
for her fon's unhappy fate; which the criminal ob- 
ferving, call?d to the fherifF, and begged the favour 
of him, that he would give him leave to (peak a word 
or two to his poor aiflifted Mother. The (heriflf*^a$: 
who would deny a dying man fo reafonable a requeft). 
gave him permiflion ; and the felon, while^ as every- 
one thought, he was whifpering fomething of import- 
ance to his Mother, bit off her ear, to the great offence 
and furprife of the whole aflembly. *^ What !" fay 
they, /'^ was ikjt this villain contented with the impi- 
ous fails which he has already committed, but that he: 
muft increafe the number of tbem by doing this vio- 
lence to his Mother ?'* " Good people/* replied hc^ 
'* 1 would not have you be luidier a miftake; that wick- 
ed woman deferves thi^ and even worfeat my hands;, 
for if ftie Had chaftifed and chid, inftead of reward- 
ing and careffmg me, when in my infancy I flcie ther 
horn-book from the fchool, I haid not come to thii 
ignominious untimely end J* 

The application.^ 
NoTwiTH$TAND.iKG th^gccat inn.tc dcprivityof man- 
kind, ore need not fcrople to affirm, that rooft of the wicked- 
nefs which is fo frequent and fo pernicious in the world, arifes 
from a bad' education ;. and that the child is obliged clthcft 
to the example or connivance of its. parents fiw moft of the 
vicious habits which it wears through the courfe of its fu- 
ture life. The mind of one that is youngs is like wax, 
Ibft, and,capable of any impreffion which is given it; but it- 
is hardened by time, and the firft fignature grows fo fif» 
and durable, that fearer any pains or application caa erafe 
k. It is a miJiaken notba in. people, when they imagine 
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Aat there is no dccaficn for regulating or rtftrabine the ac- 
tions of very yoQDg children, which tho' allowed to ts foxne- 
tf mes very naughty in thofe in a more advanced age, arc in 
rhem* they fappofe, altogether innocent and inofFenfive. Ft 
however innocent they may be as to their intention then, y«. t 
as the pradllce may grow upon them unobferved, arid root 
ilfelf into a habit, they cught to be checked and difcoun- 
tenanced in their firft efforts towards any thing that is inju- 
rious or difhonefl ; that the love of virtue, and the abhor- 
rence of wrong and oppreffion, may be let into their minds» 
at the fame time that thej^ receive the very ifirft dawn of un- 
derflanding, and glimmermg of reafon. Whatever guilt arifes 
from the adions of one whofe education has beer deficient as 
to this point, no queflion but a jufl fhare of it will he 1 tid by 
'^e Great Judge of the world to the charge of thofe whcp 
were^ or Hiould have been his inflrudlors.. 



FABLE CXX. 

Tbe Wolves and the Sick Ass. 




AN Afs being fick, the report of it was fpread a- 
broad in the country, and fome did not ftick to- 
fey, that (he would die before another night went 
K 6 over 
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over her head. Upon this, feveral Wolves came to 
the flable where flie lay, under pretence of making her 
a vifit ; but rapping at the door, and afking how (he 
ft id, the young Afs came out, and tolJ them, that his 
mother was much better than they defired.- 

The APPLICATION. 

The charitable vifits which are made to many fick peo-- 
ple» proceed from much the fame motive with that which 
prevailed upon the. wolves to pay their duty to the iickafs> 
namely, that they may come in for fome ftiare of their re- 
mains, and f(^ft themfelves upon the reverfion of their 
goods and chattch. We cannot therefore, without plea- 
fure, fee thefeiclfifh vifitants difcovered through their mafl: 
of charity, and treated with fach a referve, as neighboarj 
of their foH juftly challenge. 

As a behaviour* thus grofsly impertinent and officious, 
mud needs^beofFenfivetoadifcerning man, and more efpe- 
cially at fuch a time, when he labours under any indifpo- 
fition or pain of body, fo it is very frequently injurious to 
the intereft of him who makes ufe of it, and proves to be 
the means of his miffing fuch an inheritance or legacy, as 
a more diftant and modeil deportment might have.fecared . 
tahim.. " . 
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The Ant and the Grashopper. 
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IN the winter feafon, a commonwealth of Ants was 
bufily employed in the management and preferva- 
tion of their corn ; which they expofed to tlie air, in 
heaps, round about the avenues of their -little country 
habitation. A Grafhopper, who had chanced to out- 
live the fummer, and was ready to ftarve with cold and 
hunger, approached them with great hucnility, and 
begged that they would relieve his neceflity with one 
grainof wheat or rye. One of the Ants afked hi in how 
he had difpofed of his time in fummer, that he had not 
taken pains, and laid in a ftock, as they had done ? 
" Alas ! gentlemen," fays he, " I pafled away the time 
merrily and pleafantly, in drinking, finging, and dan- 
cing, and never once thought of winter." ^ If that 
be the cafe," replied the Ant, laughing, " all 1 have 
to fay is, that they who drink, fing, and dance in the 
iiimmer, muft ftarve in the winter.'' 

Taft 
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The AFPLICATION. 

As foramer is:the ftafon t>f^lte ytsit in which ^heihdui- 
trious and laborious hulBandman gathers and lays up fuch^ 
frufts as ma^ Aipply his nece^ties in wirfttfr, fo yooth and 
manhood are thi t'»xtte»<]if IMi^ which «^e^otild cftlploy and 
bellow hivteying in foeh a ftocfc cf a^kind«.of heceflkrics^ 
as may fuffice for the cravii^'dOTiands of hdplcfij did age. 
Ytt rtbtwithftanding the truth of diis, there are imahy of 
thofc f^lch we cdl r^ttonal crcstnires,' who Hvfeitr st method 
quitJC <»i^o^te to it^ andfnakc it their buiineisto Iqu^nder 
away, in a profufe pfodigancy* whatever they get' m their 
yodnger days : As if the itffirmity of a^e would require no 
fup^hes to fO]9^)ort it; or; at ka^; would £nd them afcimi- 
niftcr^d to it in th« fatne rtnfacrfbus way. From liiil Fa- 
bFe we learn this admirable le£bn> never to lofe any pre- 
fect opportunity of prori^iilg ag^intt the fottxfe evils! and 
acicid^ts of ^ife. While heahhy-ond the :fiefWcr and vigour 
of our age> fiemain firm and entire, let us lay them Out to 
dte be^ advantage ; thstrwfeenthe latter days take kdd of 
us, and fpoil us of oar ftrength and abilities, we may have 
9 ftore moderately fufficicrit to fubUft upoto^ wMdi we l£d^ 
1^ ID tkc moiroing of otif age. 
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YABLE CXXIL^ 
The Ass, the Lion, and the Cock. 
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AN Aiis and a Cock happened to befeedihg tog€ther' 
in the fame place,, when on a fudden theyfpitfd a 
Lion approaching them.. This bestft is reperie^, above 
all things, to have an avcrfion, or ratTier antipa<h^ to 
the crowing of a Cock 5 fo that he no fooner h^rd the 
voice of that bird, but he betook him t6 his heels, and 
run away as faft as ever he could. The Aft, fanc^ng^ 
he fled for fear of him, in the bravery of his heart pur- 
fued him, and followed him fo far^that they were quite 
out of the hearing of the Cock; "which the Lion no 
Iboner perceived, but he turned about and feized the 
Afs ; and juft as he was ready to tear him to pieces, 
the fluggifh creature is faid to have expreflfid himfelf 
thus : " Alas ! fool that I was,, knowing the cowar- 
dice of my own nature, thus by an affected courage* 
to throw myfelf into the j^ws or death, when I n^ght 
bave remained fecure and unmolefted !" 

The application. 
There are many, who, out of an ambition to appear 
coniiderable, afFeft to (hew themfelves men of fire, ipirit>, 
and courage : But thefe being qualities of which they are nol: 
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the right owners, they generally cxpof<^them(elves, and ih'ew 
the little title they have to them, by endeavouring -to exert 
and produce them at reafonable times, or with improper per- 
fons. A bully, for fear you fhould find him out to be a^ow- 
-^rd, overadls his part, and calls you to account for affronts, 
which a man of true bravery would never have thought of* 
A cowardly filly fellow, obferving that he may take fome li- 
berties with impunity, where perhaps the place or the com- 
pany protcdl him, falfely concludes from thence, that the 
perfon with whom he made free is a greater coward tjian h'.m- 
felf ; fo that he not only continues his offenfive raillery and im- 
pertinence for the prefent, but probably renews them in fome 
place not fo privileged as the former, where his infolence meets 
with a due chaftifement ; than which nothing is more equi. 
table in itfelf, or agreeable to the difcreet part of mankind. 

FABLE CXXIII. 
The Ape and the Fox^ 




T. »!:. Ape meeting the Fox one day, humbly re- 
quefted him to give him a piece of h\s fine long 
brufh tail to cover his poor naked backfide, which 
was expofed to all the violence and inclemency of the 
weather] << for," fays he, " Reynard, you have al- 

reaiy, 
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ready more than you have occafiorr for, and a great 
part of it even drags along in the dirt." The Fox 
anfwercd, That as to his having too much, that 
was more than he knew ; but be it as it would, he 
had rather fweep the ground with his tail as- long 
as he- lived, than deprive himfelf of the leaft bit ta 
cover tlie Ape's nafty ftinking pofteriors,. 

The application. 

One cannot help coniidering the world, in the particular 
of the goods of Fortune as a kind of lottery ; in which fome: 
few are intitled t6 prizes 0/ different degrees ; others, and 
tlvofe by much the greatsft part, came off with little or no- 
thing. Some, !:k'e the fox, hzvc even larger circumft^nces 
than they know what to do with, infomuch that they are ra- 
ther a charge and incumbrance, than of any true ufe and 
pleafure to them. Others, like the poor ape's cafe, are all 
blank ; not having been fo lucky as to draw from the wheel 
of Fortune wherewith to cover their nakedrefs, and live 
with tolerable decency. That thefe things are left, in a feroat 
meafure by Providence, to the blind uncertain (huffle of " 
chance, is reafonable to conclude from the unequal dillri- 
bution of them ; for there is feldom any regard had to true 
merit upon thefe occafions ; Folly and Knavery ride in 
coaches, while Good Senfe and Honefty walk in the dirt. 
The All-wife Difpofer of Events does certainly permit thefe 
things for jull aod good purpofes, which our fhallow under- 
ftandbg is not able to fathom ; but, humanly thinking, if the 
riches and power of the world were to be always in the hands 
of the virtuous part of mankind, they would be more likely 
to do good with them in their generation, than the vile fottifh 
wretches who generally enjoy them, A truly good man 
would diredl all the fupcrfluous part of his wealth, at leaft, 
for the peceffities of his fellow-creatures, tho' there were no 
reliigion which enjoined it : But felfilh and avaricious people, 
who are always great knaves, how much foeverthey may, 
have, will never think they have enough; much lefs be in- 
duced by any confideration of virtue and religion, to part 
with the leaft farthing for oublic charity and beneficence* 

FABLE-. 



FABLE CXXtV. 
The Ass and the Little Dog. 




THE Afs obferVing how great a favourite the little 
Dog was with his mafter, how mtich careffed and 
fondled, and fed witlPgood bits at every meal ; and 
for no other reafon, as' he could perceive, but (kipping 
and frifking about, wagging his tail, arid leaping up- 
into his m after '^ lap ; he was refolved-to imitate the . 
fame, and fee whetlier fueh a behaviour would not 
procure him the fame favours. Accordingly, the 
ixHifter was no fboner come home from walking about 
his Belds and gardens, and was feated in his cafy chair, 
but the Afe who obfenned him, cattie gamboling and 
braying towards him in a very awkward manner. 
The mafter could not help laughing aloud at the odd 
fight. But his jeft was foon turned into cameft, when- 
he felt the rough falute of the Aft's fore- feet, who, 
rtifing himfelf upon his hinder legs, pawed againft his 
bread with a moft loving air, and would fain have 
jiimped.iatahis lap.. The good man terrified at this 

outrageous^ 



outrageous behaviour, and unable to endure the 
weight of fo heavy a bead, cried out; upon which, 
one of the fervants running in with a good ftick, 
and hying on heartily upon • the bones of the poor, 
Afs, foon convinced hirtiy that everyone ^o dofire: 
k, is not qualified, to. .fae^a»favourite. 

The application:. 

SoM-B men arc as engaging in their way-as little dogs,- 
They can ktwti, wheedle, cringe, or, if occa^^n rctjuircs^- 
leafp backward 4md for^pvard over a ftick, to the great emo- 
lUtnent of theh- ma^r, and cntcrcainmeni of chofc that be-- 
hold them.. But thefe are qadi£c«tions: to which etery 
bddy camnot pretend ; and therefore none but thofc who 
have a genius forit (hoold alpireattheempldyiirCBt. Many 
a«»an envies the hajftpinefs of theie favoarites, and would' 
fain kififwate himfeif into the fame good graces?, if he did 
But know the way ; bat, whoever has "a tolerable ^sne .of 
diferenoii, wffl diftruft bis aiwlitics in tshts refpe^t, and nuj. 
deftly forbear the attempt, for fear he (hould mifcarry and 
look like an afs. But, m ihort, the true moral of this Fa- 
ble is, that every one (hould confider the juft turn and tern* 
per of his parts, and weigh the talents by which he hopes 
to be diftinguifhed. After foch an examination, he mzy 
the more certainly know bow to apply them to the moit 
proper purposes ; at leaft, fo asnat to hurt, or even mortify 
himfelf by any mlilaken addrefs. Since there is fuch a va- 
riety of tempers in the wor4d, and a no leis mukiplidty of 
arts and ftudies to fit ahd tally with them, how reafonable'is 
ic in general, how muvih would it be for the true intereft of 
every one in particular, if men would but be dire£led by 
the natural bent of their genius to fuch purfuits as are moft- 
agreeable to their capacities, and to the rudiments, of edu-- 
mtian which they have molliirongly imbibed.. 
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FABLE CXXV. 
The Birds, /A^-Beasts, and the Bat. 




ONCh '.;:> 51 a li./ie, t:iere couiincn/ed a licrce 
war between the Birds and the Beafts ; when 
the Kat, taking the advantage of an ambiguous make, 
hoped by that f-neans to live fecure in a ftate of neu- 
trality, and fave his oacon. It was not long before.the 
forces on each fide met, and gave a battle ; and their 
animofities running very high, a bloody flaughter en- 
fucd. The Bat, at the beginning of the day, think- 
ing the Birds moft likely to carry it, lifted himfelf 
among them, but kept fluttering at a diftance, that he 

. might the better obferve and take his meafures ac- 
cordingly. However, after fome time fpent in the 
a<5tion, the army of the beafts feeming to prevail. He 
went entirely over to them, and endeavoured to con- 
vince them, by the affinity which he had to a moufc, 

^ that he was by nature a beaft, and would always con- 
tiaue firm and true to their intereft. His plea was 

admitted ^v 
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:-admiited ; but, m the end, the advantage turning 
completely on the fide of the Birds, under the ad- 
mirable conduft and courage of their general, the 

•Eagle; the Bat, to fave his life, and efcape the dif- 
grace of falling into the hands of his deferted friends, 
betook hinifelf to flight ; and ever fince, flculking in 
caves and hollow trees all day, as if afhamed to (hew 
bimfelf, never appears till the-duflc of the evening, 
■when all the feathered inhabitants of the air are gone 
to rooft. 

The application. 

For any one to defert the intereft of his country, and 
turn renegade, either out of fear, or any profpedl of advan- 
tage, isfo notorioufly vile and low, th^t it is no wonder if 
the man, who is deteded in it,^ is for ever afhamed to fee 
the fun, and to fticw himfelf in the eyes of thofe whofe caufc 
he has betrayed. Yet, as there is fcarce any vice, even to 
be imagined, but there may be found men who have been 
gxiihy of it, perhaps there have been as many crimi- 
nals m the cafe before us, as in any one particular befid^s, 
Dotwithftanding the aggravation and extraordinary degree 
of its bafenefs. We cannot help refleding upon it with 
horror ; but, as truly deteflable as this vice is, it muft be 
acknowledged to be by all mankind, fo far are thofe tKat 
pi-afttfe it from being treated with a jull refentment by the 
reft of mankind, that, by the kind reception they afterwards 
meet with, they rather faem to be cvicouraged and applauded^ 
itjun dc^pifed and difcountenanccd for it. . 
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FABLE CXXVL 
Tbt Bear, and tbe Beehives. 




ABE AR^climbing ovcrthe fence intoa placcwhere 
Bees are kept, began to plunder the Hives, and 
Tob them of the'rr honey : But the Bees^ to revenge the 
injury, attacked hirri in a whole fwarm together ; and 
tbo' they were :not able to pierce hif» rugged hide, yet 
with their little ftings they To annoyed his eyes and no- 
ftril$, that, unable toendurethe fmarting pain^ withim- 
.p^tience he tore the fkin over his ears with his owa 
claws, and fuiFered ampfe puni(hment forihe injury 
lie did the Bees, in^ breaking open their waxen cells. 

The application. ' 
Ma NY and great are the injuries of whicii fonic men are 
guilty towards others, fur the fake of gratifying fomeliquorilh 
appetite. For there are thofe who would not ftick to bring 
deiblation upon their country, and run the hazard of their 
own necks into the bargain, rather than baulk a wicked in- 
-clination, either of cruelty, ambidon, or avarice. But it 
were tube wiibfcl, all who are hurried by fuch blind impuHes* 
would coniider a moment before they proceed to irrevocable 
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;«cecutioii. Injuries and wrongs not onTy call for revenge 
and reparation with the voice of equity itfelf, but oftentimc« 
carry their panilhment along with them, and, by an unforc- 
fecn train df events, arc retorted at the head .of the a£h>rQf 
them^; and notfeldom, from a deep remorfe» eiq)iated upoa 

,)umi'eif by his own hanc*.^ 

FABLE CXXVir. 
TTje Cock and the Fax, 




A COC^ being perched among the branches of « 
JLlL Jofty tree, crowed aloud, fo4hat the (hrillnefs of 
his voice ccihoed thro* the wood, and invited a Fox 
-to the place, who was prowling in that neiglibourhood 
inqueft of hisprey.: But Reynard, finding the Cock 
Was inacceffible, by reafon of the height of his fit'ua- 
tion, had rccpiirfe to ftratagenn, in order to ^coy him 
down; fo, approaching the tree, " Coufin," fays he, 
" I am heartily glad to'fee you ; but at the lame time I 
cannot forbear exprefling my uneafinefs at the incon- 
venience of the .place, which will not let me pay my 
refpeQs to you in a handfomer manner; tJio' I fup- 
,pofe you will come down prcfently, and fo that diffi. 

■culty 
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culty is eafily removed." " Indeed, Coufin," fays 
the Cock, " to tell you the truth, I do not think, it 
fafe to venture upon the ground j for tho' I am con- 
vinced how much you are my friend, yet I may have 
the misfortune to fall into the clutches of fomc other 
beaft, and what will become of me then i" ** O dear,*' 
fays Reynard, " is it poffible that you can be fo igno- 
rant as not to know of the peace that has been lately 
proclaimed between all kind of birds and beafts, and 
that we are for the future to forbear hoftilities on all 
fides, and to live in the Otmoft love and harmony, 
and that under penalty of fufFering the fevered puni(h- 
mcnt that can beinfliiled?'' All this while the Cock 
feemed to give little attention to what he faid, but 
ftretched out his neck as if he faw fomething at a di- 
ftance. " Coufin," fays the Fox, "what is that you 
look at foeameftly ?" " Why," fays the Cock, " I 
think 1 fee a pack of hounds yonder, a little way oflF." 
** O then," fays the Fox, "your humble fervant, I 
muft be gone." " Nay, pray Coufin, do not go," fays 
the Cock, I am juft coming down ; fure you are not 
afraid of dogs in thefe peaceable times !" " No, no," 
fays he, *' but ten to one whether they have heard 
of the proclamation yet." 

The application. 

It is a very agreeable thing to fee craft repelled by can- 
ninff; more efpccially to behold the fnares of the wickci 
broken and defeated by the difcreet management of the in- 
nocedt. The moral of this Fable puts' as in mind* not to be 
too credulous tov^rds the iniinuations of thofe> who are al- 
ready diftinguifticd by their want of fdth and honefty. When 
therefore any fuch would draw us into a compliance with 
their deflrudlive meafurcs, by a pretended civility and ex- 
traordinary concern for our intereft, we ihould coniider fuch 
propofals in their true light, as a bait artfully placed to con- 
ceal the fatal hook which is intended to draw us into czp^ 
vhy, and thraldom. An honefl man^ with a little plain 
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ifenfc, may do a thoufand advantageous things for the pub- 
lic good, and wtthout being m after of much addrel's or 
rhetoric, as cafily convince people that his dcfigns are in- 
tended for their welfare .: But a wicked deligfiirg politi- 
cian, though he has a tongue as eloquent as ever (poke, 
may fcmetimes be difappointed in his pnjt^ls, and be foil- 
ed in his ichemes^ efptcially when their deflruftlve t^xtue 
is fo jcoarfely ipun, and the threads of mifchief are fo la:ge 
in them, as to be felt even by thofe whofe fenfes are (carce 
|>erfe^ enough to fee and underibmd them« 

FABLE CXXVIII. 
The Cat and the Cock. 




THE Cat havirvr a mimi to inake a meal of the 
Ctack, feized him one moniiniz by furprife, and 
aflced him what he could fay for himfelf why flauahttr 
fcottldftot paTs upon him ? The Cock replied, that he 
was ferviceahle K) mankind, by crowing in the morn- 
in'T^ and caHinjT them up to their daily labcur. *' That 
is true *' fays the Cat, '• and is the very ol joaion I 
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have againft you ; for you make fuch a (hrill imperti- 
ncnt noife, that people cannot fleep for you : BeHdes, 
you are an inceftuous rafcal, and make no fcruple of 
lying with your mother and liftersl" '* Well," fays the 
Cock, '' this 1 do not deny ; but I do it to procure eggs 
and chickens for my mafter," " Ah ! villain." fays 
the Cat, '* hold your wicked tongue ; fuch impietiei 
as thefe declare that you are no longer fit to live. 

The application. 

Wh e n a wicked man, in power, has a mind to glut h\a 
appetire in any refpeft, innocence or even merit, is no 
•protedion agaipft him. The cries of Juftice, and the voice 
of Reafon, are of no eiFeft upon a conkience hardened Jn 
iniapity, and a mind verfcd in a long practice of wrong and 
robbery. Remonftrances, however reafonably urged, or 
movingly couched, have no more influence upon-. the heart 
of fuch a one, than the gentle evening breeze has upon the 
oak, when it whifpers among its branches ; or the rifipg 
furges upcn the deaf rock, when they dafti and break a- 
gainft its fides. Power fhould never be trnfled iii.the hands 
of an impious felfifh man, and one that has more regard to 
the gratification of his own unbounded avarice, than to 
puHic peace and juftice. Were it not for the tacit confent 
and heartlefs compliance of a great majority of fools, man- 
kind would not be ridden^ as oftendmes' they are, by a 
little majority of knaves, to their great misfortune : For, 
whatever people may think of the times,' !f they were ten 
times worfe than they are, it is principally owing to their 
own ftupidity : Why do they truft the man a moment longer, 
who has once injured and betrayed them ? 
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A DOG was lying upon a maneer fui! of hay : 
An Ox, beino: hungi*y, came near ar.d offered 
to eat of the hay ; but the envious ill-natured cur, 
getting up and marling at him, would not fuffer him 
to touch it : Upon which the Ox, in tl^ bitterne|s 
of his heart, faid, "A curfe light on thee for a ma- 
licious wretch, who wilt neither eat hay thyfelf, nor 
iufFer others to do it. 

The application. 
Envy is the mod unnatural and unaccountable of all the 
paflions. There is fcarce any other emotion of the mind, 
however unreafonable, but may have fomethin^ f?.id in ex- 
cufe for it ; and there are many of thofc w^eakrtfTes cf the 
foiil, which, notwithdanding the wron^ncfs and irregularitv 
of them, fwell the heart, while they laft, widi pleafure and 
gladnefs. But the envious man has no fuch apology as ihi^ 
to make ; the (Ironger the palfion is,, the greater torment 
he endures ; and fubjcfts himfelf to a continual real pain, 
% only wifhing ill to others. Revenge is fweet, though 
L z ' cruel 
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«ruel and inhinnin ; and though it fometimes thirds even 
ffor blood, yet may be glutted and fati.ated. Avarice U 
Something highly monftpous and abfurd; yet, as it isa de- 
■iire after riches, ever little acquifition gives it pleafore; 
anS to behold and feel the hoarded treafure, to a covetous 
man is a cqpflant uqcloying enjoyment. But envy, which 
is an anxiety ariiing in our xniods, upon our obftrving ac- 
complifhmeq|s in others, which Ave waqt ourfelves^ can ne- 
ver receive any true comfort; unle& in a deluge, a confla- 
gration, a plague,. or fome general calamity that ftiould be- 
fal mankind: For, as long as there is a creature living, 
that enjoys it^ being happily within the envious man's 
iphere, it will afford- nourifhinent to his diilcmpered mind: 
JJut fuch noui-iihment, as will make him pine and fret, and 
.emaciate himfelf to nothing. 

FABLE CXXX. The "Qqg find the Sheep^ 




THE Dog fued the Sheep for a dcM, of which 
the Kite and the Wolf were to be judges : 
They, without debating long ipoti the matter, (jt 
^^king any fci uple for'Vant of evidcrwe, gave fen- 

lencc 



rtfhcd for the plaintifF; who immediately tore the' 
poor (heep in pieccs^i and divided the fpoii with th^ 

tlnjuft judges.' 

The application! 

Deplorable are the times, when open bare-faced vil- 
lainy is protedled and encoaraged, when ihnyence is ob- 
noxious, honefty cqntempdbb, and itisreckorted criminal 
to efpoufe the caufe of virtae. M^n originally entered into 
covenants and civil compafb with each other for the pro* 
ihotion of their Jiappmefs and well being,- fy the eUablifh-' 
ment of juilice and public peace. I low comes it then that 
diey look (luptdly on, and tamely acquiesce/- when wicked 
men pervert this end, and cftabliih an arbitrary tyranny of 
their own, upon the foundation of fraud and oppreffion ? 
Among beads, who are incapable of being civilized by fo- 
cial laws, it is no ftrange thing t'> fee innocent helplefs fhccp 
fall a prey to dog^, wolves, and kites : Bu^it is' amazing 
how mankind could ever fink down to fo low a degree of 
bafc cowardice^ as to fuiFcr fome of the wofft of their fpc- 
cies to uforp a power over them; to fuperfcdc the righteous 
laws of good government, and to exercife all kinds of in- 
juftice and hardfhip, in gratifying their own vitious lulls. 
Wherever fuch enormities are pradlfed,- it is when a few 
rapacious ilatefm'eh conn bine together to get and (ecure the 
power in their own hands, and agree to divide the fpoit 
among themfelves, for a^ long as the caufe is to be tried onlv* 
among themfelves, no qdelHon but they will always vouctt< 
lor each other. But, at the fame time, it is hard to deter-^ 
mine which Vefemble brutes moft, they in adting, or the' 
people in fofferiiig them toadtiheir vile felfifii fchemes. 
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FABLE CXXXI. ' 
The Hawk and the Farmerv 
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A HAWK purfuing a pigeon over a corn-field 
with great eagernefs and force, threw himfelt' 
ihto a net, which a hufbandman had planted there to 
take the crows ; who being employed riot far ofi^, and 
feeing the Hawkiluttering in the net, came and todk 
him : But juft as he was going to kill him, the Hawk,' 
befought him to let him go, affuring him, that he was 
only following a pigeon, and neither intended, nor had 
done any harm to him. To whom the Farmer replied* 
*> And what harm had the poor pigeon done to you V\ 
Upon which he wrung his head oflF immediately^ 



The APPLICATION. 
Passion, prejudice, or power, may fo far blind a man, 
as not ro fuffer him juftly to diHinguifli whether he is . not 
afting injjrioufly, at the fame time that he fancies he is 
onlv doing his duty . Now the bell way of being convinced, 
whether wliat we do is reafonabic andiit^ is to put ourfelves 
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in the placfe of the perfofls with whom we arc concerned, 
a»d then confult our confcier.ce about the reditode of our 
behaviour. For this we may be aifurcd of, that we, are 
adHng wrong, whenever we are doing any thing to another,. 
which we (hoald think unjuft if it was done to us. Nothiug 
but an habitual inadvertency, as to tJiis particular, can be 
die occafion that fo many ingenuous noble fpirits are often 
engaged in courfes fo oppofite to virtue and horour. He 
that would ftartle, if aUule attorney (hould tr':<hp":rwith him 
to forfwear himfelf to bring ofF feme fmall cfFcndcr, fome 
ordinary trefpaffer, will, without fcruple, infringe the con- 
flu^iion of his country, for the precarious profp;ft of a 
place Of a penfion. Which is moft corrupt — he that lies, 
like a icnigm of the poft, for half-a^crown and a dinner, or 
he that does it for the more fubftantial confideration of a ■ 
thoufand pounds a year ? Which would be doing moft fer- 
vicc to the public, giving true teftimony in a cauJe between 
two private men, and againft one little common thief, whou 
has ftolen a gold watch, or voting honeftly and courageoully 
againii a roeue of ftate, . who has gagged and bound the 
laws, and ftript the nation ? Let thofe who intend to a6t . 
joftly bat view things in this light, and all would be well. 
There would be no danger of their oppreffiug otliers> orr 
fear of being oppreflcd thex^elves,^ 
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FABLE CXXXII. D^ ath and Gupnk 




CUPID, one fultry fummer's noon, tired with 
play,, and faint 'w ith heat, went into, a.^ coot 
grotto to repofe himfelf, which happened tOi.b« the- 
«ave of Death., tie threw himfelf caralefsly dowa- 
on the floor, and his quiver turning topfy-turvy, afl^ 
the arrows fell out, and mingled with thofe of Deaths 
which lay fcattered up and dowa the place. When he. 
awoke, he gathered them up as well as he cojuld \ but 
they were fo intermingled, that tho' he knew the cer- 
tain number, he could not rightly diftinguifti them;, 
from which it happened, that he took up fomc of the^^ 
arrows which belonged to Death, and left feveral of his 
own in the room of them. This is the caufe that wc 
now and then fee the hearts of the old and decripid 
transfixed with the bolts - of Love ; and with equal 
grief and furprife behold the youthful blooming part. 
•f our fpecies fmitten with, the darts of Death. 
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The application. 

It we allow for this Fable's beiiig written by an Heathcn> ' 
and according to the fcheme of the antient Pagan theology, 
if will appear to be a pretty probable folution of fome parts 
cf the oifpenfation of Providence, which otherwife feeto to 
be obfcure and unaccountable. For, when we fee the young 
and the old fall promifcuoufly by the hand of Death> and at 
the fame time conilder that the world iff governed by an 
AU-wife Providentej ^e are puzzled how to account for (o ' 
fecmingly prepoflerous and annattu-al way' of working. We 
fhould look upon a gardener to be m^d^ or at Icaft very ca- 
pricious^ who> when his young trees are jud arrived to a 
degree of bearing, - fhould cut theni down for fueU and 
choofe out old, rotten, decayed, faplefs ilock«, to eraA and 
. inoculate upon : Yet the irregular proceedings of thofe two 
levellers. Love and Death, appear to be every jot as odd 
and unreafonable. However, we mull take it for granted, 
that thefe things, though the method of them is hidden 
from our eyes, are tfanfaded after the mod jufl and fit 
manner immagiriable^ but, humanly fpeaking, it is fb-ange 
that Death fhould be fuffered to msdce fuch undiitinguifhed 
havock in |he world, and at the fame time juft as fhocking : 
and unnatural to fee okl age laid betwixt a pair of wed- 
ding-fheets, aa it is for youth and b:auty to be locked upt^ 
i^w cekl cflibfaces of the gcave. 
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FABLE CXXXIir. 
T^he Dove and the Ant. 




THE Ant, compelled by third, went to driiJcln' 
a clear purling rivulet ; but the current, with 
its circling eddy, fnktched her away, and. carried her 
down the ftieam . A Dove, pitying her diftrefled con- 
dition, cropt a branch from a neighbouring tree, and 
]ct it fall into the water, by means of which the Ant 
faved herfelf, awd got alhore. Not long after, a fowler 
having a defign -upon the Dove, planted •his nets in 
due order, without the bird's obferving what he was 
about; which the Ant perceiving, juft as he was 
•going to put his defign in execution, (he bit him by 
the heel, and made him give fo fudden a ftart, that 
the Dove took the alarm, and flew away. 

The application. 

On e j?ood turn deferves another; and gratitude is cxcitea 
by fo noble and natwral a fpirir, that he ought to be locked 
i3pon as the vilefl of creattires wlio has no fenfe-of it. If '^' 
K;deed, fo very juft and equitable a thing, and io much 
every man's duty, Uiat to ipeak of it properly, gnc IhouW 
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nOthientiOQ it as' any thing meritorious, or that may claim 
praife and admiration, any mdre than we fliould fay a man 
ought to hz rewarded or commended for not killing his fa- 
ther, or forbearing tofet fire to his neighbour's houfe.% The- 
bright and (hinirg piece of morality, thel-efore, which is re- 
commended to us in this Fable, is fet forth in this example of 
the dove, who, without any obligationor expeftation, does a 
Toluntary office of charity to its fejiow- creature in dift^efs. 
Theconftant uninterrupted pradlice of this virtue is the only 
thing in which'we are capable of imitating the Great Author 
of our being, whofe Beloved Son, bcfides the many precepts 
he has given to enforce this duty, ufed this exprelTiofl as a 
common faying, *^Itis more blefledto give, than to receive.** 

FABLE CXXXIV. 
The Eagle and the Crow. 




AN Kagle fiew d jwn trcm the top of a high rock, 
ana fetU^d upon the back. v)f a hmb y and thea 
indantly ilying up into the air agjin, bore his h\c:i{. 
iog.pwe aijtt in Jus pounces. A Crow, who fat 
' Lr'6 - upoii 
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upon an eJm, and beheld this exploit, refolired ta» 
imitate it ; fo flying down upon the back of a ramj. 
and entangling his daws in the wool, he fell a chat- 
tering, and attempting to flV, by which means he 
drew the obfervation of the mepherd upon him, who- 
finding his feet hampered in the fleece of the ram, 
ealily took him, and gavfthiqi to l\i^. boys. for. their r 
fport and diverfion,. 



Th.e application: 

Every, quality which i» excellent and commendabfe^ 19 •» 
not, however, always a proper objeft for par imitation.^ 
Wt ought toflate^ur own account Jioneilly and fairly, that 
we may fee what our abilities are, and how our circumflances^ 
iland : OtheFwife.,. we may. not oiUy. become .^ridiculous to * 
others, but ppcjudicial to ourfelves, by fbme awkward and ; 
iU-judged enuilatioo ; though, ithappeitto be in a qualifi* 
Oition truly laudable and great.^ It behoves every onan to . 
exert a good ihareof induftry towards th^e advancement of 7 
his intereft^ or, if he pleaf^, ofjifs reputation. Bu€^^ then ; 
it is highly necefiafy that he does this with a true regard to * 
his own capacity, and without any danger of .exp9fing.or.r 
ejtnbftrraiUng hiflrfelf injhs operation.. 
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FABLE CXXXV: 

TbeKi^viovs Man aarf /A<? Covetous Man.. 




AN Envious Man happened to be offering up his ? 
prayers to Jupiter, jud in theXame time and ^ 
place with a covetous miferable fellow. Jupiter, not : 
caring to be troubled with their impertinences him- 
felf, fent Apollo to examine the merits of their peti- 
tions, and to give them fuch relief as he (hould think . 
IM"oper. Apollo therefore opened his commiflion, and 
withal told them, that, to make fhort of the matter, . 
- whatever the oiieafted, the other fliould have it dou- 
We. Upon this, ^the Covetous Man, though he had a 
thoufand things >to requeft, .yet forbore to aflc firft, 
hoping to receive a double quantity ; for be concluded, . 
that all men's wiflies fympathifed with his. By this 
xneans^ the Envious Man had an opportunity of pre- 
ferring his petition firfty which wa^-the thing he aimed 
at ; fo, without much hefitation, Jhe prayed to be re« 
lieved, by having one of his eyes put out j knowing 
that of confequence, )iis companioa would be deprived 
of-botlr* 



The application. 
In this Fable, the folly of tbofc two vices. Envy and 
Avarice, is fully cxpofed, and handfomely rallied. The 
mifer, tho* he has the riches of the world, without flint, 
laid open to his choice, yet dares not name thefam, for fear 
another Ihould be richer than himfelf. The advantage of 
A double quantity by receiving lafl> i^ what he cannot bear 
to lofe, and he fares accordingly. The envious man, tbo* 
he has a power of calling for good things, witbout meafure, 
to himfelf or others, yet waves this happy privilege, and is 
content to punifti himfelf by a very great lofs, even that of 
an eye, that he may bring down a noble portion of the like 
dUamity Upon another. Thefe are (he true tempers of the 
covetous and the envious; one can fcarce determine whe- 
ther they are more milchievous to themfelvcs, or to the 
public ; but it is manifefl, that they are highly noxious to 
both, and fhould be treated accordingly. 

FABLE CXXXVI. the Fox and the LroN.^ 




THh firft time the Fox faw the Lion, he fell 
down at his feet, and was re?.dy to die with 
fear. The fecond time he took courage, and couli 
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even bear to look upon him. The third time be had 
the impudence to come up to him, to falute him, 
and to enter into familiar converfation with him. 

The application. 

From this Fable we may obferve the two extremes iri 
which we may fail/ as to a proper behaviour towards our 
fuperiors : The one is a bafhfukicrs, proceeding either from 
a ritious guihy mind, of a timorous rufticity : The other an 
over- bearing impudence, which afTumes more than becomes 
it^ and fo renders the perfon infufferable to the converfation 
of well-bred reafonable people. . But there is this difference 
between the baihfukefs that arifes from a want of educa- 
tion, and the ftiamefacednefs that accompanies confcious 
guilt ; the firft, by a continuance of time and a nearer. ac- 
quaintance, may be ripened into a proper liberal behaviour; 
the other no fooner finds an eafy pradicable accefs, but it 
throws off air manner of reverence, grows every day more 
and more familiar, and branches out into the utmoft inde- 
cency and irregularity. . Indeed, there arc many occafions 
whicdi may happen to caft an awe, or even a terror upon 
oor minds at iirft view, .without any juft and reafonable 
grounds : But upon a little recollcdipn, or a nearer inlight, 
we recover ourfelves, and can appear indiiFerent and uncon- 
cerned, where before we were ready to link under a loafl 
of diffidence and fear, . We Ihould, upon fuch occafions, 
ufe our endeavours to regain a due degree of fteadinefs and 
refoludon ; but, at the fame time we muft have a care that 
our efforts in that refped do not force the hsihitce too 
much, and make it rife to an unbecoming freedom, and aa 
o&niive familiarity. 
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FABLE CXXXVIi: 
The G'ees^ and tb^ Crakes. 




A Flock of Gecfe and a parcel of Craacs lifed' 
often to feed together in a corn-field- • At laft, 
the owner* of the" com, with his fervants, comii^ 
upon them of a fudden, furprifed thetn in the very 
fa<a ; and the Geefe being heavy, fat, full-bodied 
creatures, were moft of them lufFerers j but the- 
Cranes^ .being thin and %ht, eafily. flew away^ 

The APPLICATION. 
Wii B tt thie enemy comes to make a feissure, they are fare ' 
to fufFer moft, whofe circam fiances are the richeft and faJt- 
tefl. In any cafe of perfecutton, money hangs like a de^d 
weight about a man ; and we never feel gold fo heavy , as ' 
when we endeavour to make off with it. Therefore wife 
and polidc miniflers of date, whenever they fee a dorm be- 

§in to gather over their headsi alway^^ take care to unlade^ 
lemfelves of a good part of their cargo; and* by this 
laeansy feldom £nd but the blads of obloquy* thro* which ' 
they are to make their way» are lefs deaf and inexorable dian 
the ftormy waves of the ocean* Indeed, poverty is too * 
frequently the occafion of men's being^treated at if theyy 
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wereguHty of the ^cateftcriroes and reproaches : Butthen^ 
thefe fort of cricninab have this advantage^ that no ono 
thinks fit to treat them with ^ny thbg worfe than contempt t 
Whereas, if any pretence can be found to fall upon the maa 
who is rich, it is, a miracle if he cfcapes with both life and mo- 
ney. In Ihort, riches are like the baggage of an army, very 
nfeful, while we lie in quiet pofleffion of the camp, or are 
powerful enough to defy the enemy ; but when once we are 
put to the rout, if we would get off vvich our lives or libera 
ties, we muft quit our baggage as foon as poflible, and leave 
it for plunder to our puriucrs. Nay, however ftrongly in- 
trenched we may think ourfelVeS) as^ long as money is in 
the calc, it is good to look about us for fear of a furprife :. 
For, after all; he that does not, upon occafion, make him«» 
iblf wings with his riches to fly oflTwith, deferves to be £a»- 
Biihed^ like.a.goofe as he is^ for his heavineis,. 

FABLE cxxxvnr. 

The HoKSE and the Ass. 



THE Horfe, adorned with his great war- faddle, and' 
foaming and champing his bridle^ came thun^ 
dbring along the way, and made the mountains echo 
villi his. loud flirill neighing. He had not gonefarj> 
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before he overtook an Afsi, wIh) was labouring under 
a heavy burden, and moving flowly in the fame track 
with himfelf. Immediately he called out to hina in 
an haughty imperious tone, and threatened to trample 
him in the dirt, if he did not break the way for him. 
The poor patient Afs, not daring to difpute the mat- 
ter, quietly got out v^f his way as faft as he could, and 
let him go by. Not L>ng aiter tliis, the fame horfe, 
in an engageinent with the enemy, happened to be 
fliot in the eye, which made hjmijnfit f ^r (hev;, or any 
military bufinefs ; fo he was ftript of his fine orna- 
ments, and fold to a carrier. . I'he Afs meeting^him 
in this forlorn condition, thought that now it wa| 
bis time to infult; and fo, fays he, " Hey day, 
friend, is it you 1 Well, I always believed that pride 
of yours would one day have a fall/* 

The application. 
Pride is a very unaccuuntable vice : Many people fall 
into it unawares, and are often led into it by motives which, 
if they confidered things rightly, would make them abhor 
the very thoughts of it. There is go man that thinks well 
of himfelf, but defires that the reft of the world fhould think 
fo tOD, Now it is the w/ong meafures we take in endea- 
vouring after this, to expofe us to difceraing people in that 
light which they call pride, and which is fo far from giving 
i3s any advantage in their efteem, that it renders us defpi- 
cable and ridiculous. It is an afFedation of appearing con- 
fide rable that puts men upon being proud and infolent ; and 
their very being fo makes them infallibly little and incon- 
iiderable. The man that claims and calls for i^verence 
and refpeifl, dcferves none ;' he that aflcs for applaufe, is fore 
to lofe it ; the certain way to get it is to feem to ibtm it ; and 
the humble man, according to the maxims even in this 
world, is the moft like tp be exalted. He that, in his words 
or a^lions, pleads for fuperiority, and rather chooies to do 
an ill a£lion, than condefcend to do a ^ood one ; adb like a 
korfe> and U void of reafon and underllanding. ' The rich 
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«nd the powerful want nothing but the love and efleem of 
manki d to complete their felicity; and thefe they arefure 
to obiain by a good-humoured, kind condefcenfion ; and a^ ^ 
certain of being every body's averfton, while the leaft tinc- 
ture of overbearing rudenefs is perctptible in their words or 
adliors. What brutal lempers muft they be of, who can 
be eafy and ind'fferent, wh Ic thev know thcmfelves to be 
Bniverlally hati d, though in the midll of affluence and 
power? But this is not all ; for if eer the wh.el of For- 
tune ih^uld whirl them from the top to the bottom, inftead 
of friendfhip or com mifc ration* they will meet with nothing 
but contempt ; and that wUh much more juilicc than ever 
^hcy themfelves exerted it towards othcm 
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A Certain hufbandman lying at the point of deaths 
and being defirqus his fons (hould purfue that 
innocent entertaining courfe of agriculture, in which 
himfelf had been engaged all his life, made ufe of this 
expedient to induce them to it. He called them ta 
his bedfide, and fpoke to this efFe6l r " All the patri- 
mony I have to bet^ueath to you, Sons, is my farm 
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and my vineyard, of wliich I- make you joint- Jieufs^ 
But 1 charge you not to let it gp out of you own oc- 
cupation ; tor, if I have atiy treafure betides, it lies^ 
buried fornewliere in the ground, within a foot of the 
fiirface."^ 'i hismadethe Sons conclude, that he tdked 
of money which he had hid there :. So, after their fa- 
ther's death, vlh unwearied diligence and applica- 
tion, tliey carefully dug up every inchy both- of the 
farm and vineyaiti. From whence it came to pafs/ 
that tho* they mified of the treafure they expeded, the 
ground,, by being fo well ftirred and loofened, pro-r 
duced fo plentifiil a cropof all that was fowed in it^ai^ 
proved a real, and that no iaconfiderable-treafure*- 

The application: 

Labour and induilry, well applied, feldom fail of BBd"' 
ing a treafure; and iince (boQething towards the convenien- 
cies and pleafures of life may be thuB procured, why fhould 
we lofff and throw it away^ by being uothful and -idle? Ex- 
ercife is a great fopport of health, and health is by far the 
greateft Angle bleffing of lift,- whicR alone wilbweigh fuffi-- 
eiently with any coniiderate man, fo as to keep hina from 
being utterly defHtute of employment. But.ofaUthe kinds' 
of treafure which arc furc to reward the diligence of thfe ac- 
lAve man> none is more agreeable, either in the pacfoit or pof« 
fefficn, than that which arifes from the cukdrr of the earth. - 
What can be more fadsfa^ory, than • to have our hopes 
grow and increafe every 4ay with the produftof the ground;^ 
to^have our minds entertained with the wonderful (economy 
of the vegetable world ; our nerves ftrengthened, and our 
blood purified, by a con flan t return of exerdfe ; 'and a new' 
relifli given to every meal from the fragrancy of the air, and 
fjrcfhnefs of the foil ? Add to all thefe, that die treafures and 
delightsof agriculture are fo various, that they arc cot et- 
fily to be deicribed, and are never to be excelled. They 
iwft fcarce to be conceived by one that has not felt themt 
nor to be truly painted by any but the greatefl of poets. 
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The Horse and the Liok. 
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A LION^ feeing a tine plump nag, hail a great m'nd 
to eat a bit of him, butlcnew not wljiich* way ito 
-get him into l>is pow^. At lafthe beth. u^hthimfelf 
of this contrivance; he gave out that he w^s a phy- 
lician, who having gaintfd expemnce by his- travels iut® 
-foreign countries, had madehimrdf capable of curing 
any fort oi malady or di^eraper incident to any kind 
,of besift; boping^^y this ftratagem to getane^fier ad- 
mittance among cattjjc, andlind amopportunity to ex- 
ecute his dtjfign , T\\Q Horfe, who fT;oked the matter, 
.was refolved.to be even with hrm ; and fo humouring 
ihe thing, as -if he fufpeded nothing, ,he prayed the 
Lion to give hipi'his adviceJnrelation to alhjrn he had 
got in his foot, wljich had quite lamed him, and gave 
him great pam.and uneafmefs. The Lion readily a- 
grecd^ and defired he might fee-^ive foot : -Upon whidi 
jheHprfe li/ted up one of.hi&.hind legs, and wlirle thd 
Lion pretended to be pormg e^rnelily upon his hoof, 
jgave him fuch akick in the face as jt|uite ftunned him, 
>uid kit him (prawUng upon the ground. Inthe mean 
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time the horfe trotted away, neighing and laughing 
merrily at the fuccefs of the trick, by which he had 
defeated the purpofe of one who intended to have 
tricked him out of his life. 

The application. 
Though all manner of fraud and tricking is mean^ and 
utterly beneath a man of fenfeand honour, yet methinks, 
equity itYelf allows us to dif^ppoint the deceiver, and to re- 
pel crift by cunning. Treachery has fom'ething fo wicked 
and worthy of punimmen^ in its nature, that it deferves to 
meet with a return of ils^own kind ; an open revenge would 
be too liberal for it, and nothing matches it but itfelf. 
However therefore abominable it is* to be the aggreffor in 
this point, yet it cannot be inconfident with virtue to coun- 
terplot, and to take all manner of advantages againfl the 
man who is undermining us, 

FABLE CXLI. 

The Lion t'.e Be k, and the Fox. 




A Lion and a Bear teJi togetlifr by the ears over 
the carcafe or a fawn, which they found in the 
foreft, their title to hina being to be decided by force 
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«f arms. The battle was feverc and tough on both 
iides, and they held it out, tearing and worrying oiie 
another fo long, that, what with wounds and fatigue, 
they were fo faint and weary^ they were not able to 
ftriice another ftroke, 7 hus, while they lay upon the 
ground, panting and lolling out their tongues, a Fox 
chanced to pafs by that way, who, perceiving how the 
cafe flood, vpry impudently ftept in between them, 
f^ized the booty which they had all this while been con- 
tending for, and carried it off. The two combatants, 
who lay and beheld all this, without having ftrength 
enough to ftir and prevent it, were only wife enough to 
make this reflecStion : " Belwld the fruits of ourftrifc 
and contention ! that villain, the Fox, bears away the 
prize, and we ourldves have deprived each other of 
the power to recover it from him.'* 

The application. 
When people go to law about an uncertain title, and have 
fpent their whole tftatein the conteft, notJang is more com- 
mon than for fome li- rle pettifogging attorney to itep in and 
fecure it to himfelf. The very name of Law feems to imply 
equity and juilice, and that is the bait which has drawn in 
many to their ruin. Others are excited by their paflions, 
and care not if they deftroy themfefves, fo they do but fee 
their enemy perifh with them. But if we lay aiidc prejudice 
and foUy, and think calmly of thematter, we (hall find, that 
going to law is not the bell way of deciding djffercno^s about 
property ; it being, generally fpeaking, much (afer to trull 
to the arbitration of two or three honellfenfible neighbours, 
than, at a vail expenceof money, time, and trouble, to run 
thro' the tedious, frivolous forms, with which, by the arti- 
fice of greedy lawyers, a court of judicature is contrived to' 
be attended. It has been faid, that if mankind would lead 
moral virtuous lives, there would be no occafiou for di- 
vines ; if they would but live temperately and foberly, that 
they would never want phyficians ; both which alTertions, 
tho' true in the main, are yet exprefled in too great a lati- 
tude. But one may venture to affirm, that if menpreferve4 
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a ftn6l regard to joftice and honefty in their dealings \vidi 
each other, and upon any mifls^e or mifappreheniion, were 
always ready to refer the matter to difintercttcd umpires of 
acknowledged judgment and integrity, they never could 
have the leaft occafion for lawyers. When jpeopic hayc^c 
to law., it is rarely to be found hot one or both j^arties was 
either ftupidly oblHnate^ or rafhly inconiiderate. For, if 
the cafe ihould happen to be fo intricate, that a man of 
common fenfe could not diftinguifti who hrd the bell tide, 
how eafy would it be to have the opinion of the beft counfd 
in the land, and agree to determine ft by that ? If it ihould 
appear dubloys even after that, how much better wouM it 
be to div-ide the thing in difpute, rather than go to law, 
and hazard the lofing, iiot only of cheJivhole, ijut colb and 
damages into the bargain. 

FABLE CXLII. 
The Fox and the Sick Lion. 




IT was reported that the Lion was fick, and tie 
beads were made to believe that they could net 
make their coart better, than by going to vifit hin^* 
Upon this they generally went ; but it was particu- 
larly taken notice of, that the. Fox was not one of 

the 
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the number. The Lion therefore defpatched one of 
his jackalls to found him about it^ and afk him why 
he had fo little charity and refpe6t, as never to come 
near him at a time when he lay fo dangeroufly ill, 
and every body elfehad been to fee him. " Why/* 
replies the Fox, *' pray prefent my duty to his Ma- 
jefty, and tell him, that I have the fame rcfpeit for 
him as ever, and have been coming feveral times to 
kifs his royal hand ; but I am fo terribly frightened at 
the mouth of his cave, to fee the print of my fellow- 
fubjefts' feet, all pointing forwards, and none back- 
wards, that I have not rdblution enough to venture 
in.'* Now the truth of the matter was, that tjiis 
iicknefs of the Lion's was only a (ham to draw the 
beafts into his den, the more eaiiiy to devour them. 

The application. 

A MAN .fhould weigh and confider the nature of any 
prqpofal well, before he gives into it; foi- a rafh and hafty 
coqipUance has been the ruin of nsany a one. And ic is 
the quinteiTence of prudence not to be too eafy of belief. 
Indeed the multitude think altogether in the fame track, 
and are much upon a foot. Their meditations are con. 
fined in one channel, and they follow one another very or- 
derly in a regular Cupidity. Can a man of thought and 
ffMrit be hamefled thus, add trudge along like a pack-horfe 
in a deep flink'ng mtlddy road, wheti he may frifk it over 
the beauteous lawns^ or lofe himfelf agreeably in the fhady 
verdant mazes of unreflrained contemplation ? It is impof. 
fible^. Vulgar notions are fo generally attended with error, 
that wherever one traces the footfteps of the many tending 
all one way, it is enough to make one fufpeft, with the fox 
in the fable, that there is {^me trick in it. The eye of 
reafon is dulled and AupiHed when it is confined and made 
to gaze continuatlly upon the fame thing : It rather choofes 
to look 4bout it, and amufe itfelf wich variety of objedls, as 
they lie fcattercd up and down m the unbounded profpe(i. 
M tie 
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He that goes implicitly into a thing, may be miftaken, not' 
wirhdandiDg the number of thofc who keep him company; 
bdt be chat keeps oat till ^e fees reafon to enter, ads upon 
true maxims of policy and prudence. In (hort, it becomes 
us, as we are reafonable creatures, to behave ourfelves as 
fuch, and do as few things as pcilible, of which we ma/ - 
have occafion to repent. 

FABLE CXLTIF. 
72^^ Mice j)2 Council. 




/T^l4E Mke called a gent:ral council; and having 
j[ met, after the doors were locked, entered into 
a free confultation about ways and means how to 
render their fortunes and eftatcs more fecure from 
the danger of the cat. Many things were offered, 
and much was debated, pro and con^ upon*the matter. 
At laft a young Moufe, in a fine florid fpeech, con- 
cluded upon an expedient, and that the only one 
which was to put them for the future entirely 
out of the power of the enemy ; and this was, 
,tb»t tRc cat Ihould wear a bell about her neck, 

whichy 
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which, upon the leaft motion, would give the alarm, 
and be a fignaf for them to retire into their holes, 
Xhis fpeech was received with ?reat applaufe, and it 
was even propofed by fdme, that the Moufe who made 
it fhould have the thanks of the aflembly. Upon 
which, an old grave Moufe, who had fat filent all the 
while, (lood up, and in another fpeech owned that 
the contrivance was admirable, and the author of it, 
without doubt^ an ingenious Moufe; but, he faid, 
he thought it would not be fo proper to vote him 
thanks till he (hould farther inform them how this 
bell was to be faftened about the cat's i^eck, and what 
Moufe would undertake to do it. 

The application. 

Ma NT things appear feafible in fpeculation, which are 
afterwards found to be impradlicable. And fince die execa- 
cion of any thing is that which is to complete and finifh its 
very exiftence, what raw counfelldrs are thofe who advifc, 
what predpitate politicians thofe who proceed to the ma- 
nagement of things in their nature incapable of anfwering 
their own expedlllions, or their promifes to others. At the 
fame time^ the Fable teaches us not to expofe ourfelves in 
any of ourliule politic, coffee-houfe committees, by deter- 
mining what fhould be done upon every occurrence of mal- 
adminiflration, when we have neither commiffion nor power 
to execute it. He that> upon fuch occafions, adjudges, as 
a prefsrvative for the ftate» that this or that fhould be ap- 
plied to the neck of thofe who have been enemies to it, will 
aj^ar full as ridicuk)as as the moufe in the fable, when 
the queftion is aiked^ who fhall put it theee ? In reality we 
do but expufe ourfelves .to the hatred of fome, and the con- 
tempt of others, when we inadvertently utter our impradi- 
cable fpeciilations, in refpcd of the public, either in private 
coxppany, 0> authorized afTemblies. 

M 2 • FABLE 
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FABLE CXLIV. 

The Lion, the Ass, and the Fox. 




THE Lien, the Afs, and the Fox. went a hunting 
together in the foreft ; and it ^as agreed, tnat 
whatever was taken fliould be div4ded .amongft rfiem* 
They happened to have very good fport, and caught 
a large fat flag, which the Lion ordered the Afs to di- 
vide. The Afs, according to the heft of his capacity, 
did fo, and made three pretty equal (hares. But fgch 
levelling doings not fuiting at all with the craving 
temper of the greedy Lion, without farther delay he 
flew upon the Afs, and tore hini in pieces, and then 
bid the Fox divide it into two parts. Reynard, who 
feldom wanted a prompter, however, had his cue 
given him fufficieniiy upon this occafion j atid fo, 
nibbling cff one little bit for hiii.felf, he laW forth all 
the reft for the Lion's portion. The royal brute was 
fo delighted at this dutiful and handfome proof of his 
rcfpeft, that he could not forbear expreffing the fa- 

tisfa<3ion 
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tisfaflion it gave hicn ; and alked hiiTi withal, where 
he could poffibly have learnt fo proper and fo court- 
ly a beliaviour ? " Why," replies Reynard, " to tell 
your inajjefty the truth, 1 was taught it by the Afs 
that lies dead there.'* « 



Thb A^RPLICATION. 

We may learn a great deal of ufjful experience from thd 
examples of other people, if we will but take the pains to 
obferve th<:m^ And, bciiies the profit of the inllru6lions, 
thsre is no fmall plcafurc in being taiight any proper fcience 
at the expence of fo»iicbody elie. To this purpofe, the 
hiilory of former times, as well as the tranfaftions of the 
prefent, are very well adapted ; and fo copious, as to be 
able to fumt(h us with precedents upon alnaoft every occa- 
fioa. The rock upon which another has iplit is a kind of 
lig^ht-houfe or beacon, to warn us from the like calamity ; 
and by taking foch an advantage, how eafily may we ileer 
a (afe courfe I He that, in any negotiation with his betters^ 
does not well and wxiely coniider how to behave himfelf, {o 
as not to give oBTence, may very likely come oflFas the Afs 
did : But a cool thinking man> though he fhould defpalr of 
ever making fViends of people in power, will be cautious 
and prudent enpugh to do nothing which may provoke 
them to be his enemies. 
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FABLE CXLV The Old Lion. 




A Lion, worn out with old age, lay fetching his 
laft gafp, and agonizing in the convvjlfive ftrug- 
gles o£ death : Upon whicli occafion, feveral of the 
beads, wl^o had formerly been fufFerers by hiro, came 
and revenged themfelves upon him. The boar, with 
his mighty tufks, drove at him in a ftroke that g^lanced 
like lightning ; and the bull gored him with his vio- 
kr.t horns ; wliich, when the afs faw, thty might 6q 
without any danger, he too came up, and threw his 
lieels into the Lion's face : Upon wliich, the poor old 
expiring tyrant uttei'ed thefe words with his laft dying 
groan : " Alas ! how grievous is it to fufFer infults, 
even from the brave and the valiant ! but to be fpurn- 
cd by fo bafe a creature as this is, who is the difgrace 
of nature, is worfe than dying ten thoufand deaths." 

The application. 

He that would be reverenced and rcfpc<iled Ijy the reftcF 

mankind, mull lay in a foundation for it of -fbme kind of 

other ; for people cannot be perfuaded to pay^ deference and 

t Itcera for notiiing. So that though we have lived in good 

repiU« 
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repute in the world, if ever we fhould happen to out-live 
our flock, we muft not be lurprifed to find ourfelves flighted 
and affronted, even by the vileft fcum of the people. If, 
therefore, we would ralfe to ourielves a dignity that will 
continue not only to the end of our lives, but extend itlelf 
far down among the sgei of pDllerity, we fliould take care 
to ellablilh it upon a foujidation of virtue and good-nature ; 
This will not only prefirve us from the infulcs of enemies, 
but, upon occafion, furround us with a truiiy guard of iaith* 
ful and ilacerc friends. 

FABLE CXLVI. 
The Old Man and his Sons. 




AN old Man had many Sons, who were often fall- 
ing out with one another. When the father 
had exerted his authority, and ufed other means in 
order to reconcile them, and all to no purpofe, at la(t 
he had recourfe to this expedient j he ordered his Sons 
to be called before him, and a (hort bundle of fticks to 
be brought; and then commanded them, one by one, 
to try if, with all their might and ftrength, they could 
any of themi break it. They all tried, but \o no pur- 
M 4 ' pofe; 
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pofe ; for fhe flicks being clofely and compailly bound 
up together, it was innpoflible for the force of man to 
do it. After this, the father ordered the bundle to be 
untied, and gave a fingle ftick to each of his Sons, at 
the fame time bidding him to try to break it : Which, 
\\hen each did with all imaginable eafe, the fatherad- 
drefled himfelf to them to this effe6l : " O my Sons, 
behold the power of unity ! For if you in like man- 
ner would but keep yourfelves ftridly conjoined in 
the bonds of friendfhip, it would not be in the power 
of any mortal to hurt you ; but when once the ties of 
brotherly afFcflion are diflblved, how foon do you 
fall to pieces, and are liable to he violated by every 
injurious hand that aiTaults you. 

Thb application. 

NoTHrNc is more necefTary towards completiog «nd 
continuing the well-being of mankicd, than their cnterirg 
into, and preferving friendfhips and alliances. The fafety 
of a government depends chiefly upon this ; and therefore 
it is weakened and expofed to its enemies, in proportion as 
it is divided by parties, " A kingdom divided apainilit- 
felf is brought to defblaticn." And the fame holds good 
nn^ong all focieties and corporations of men, frcnl thccon- 
ilitution of the nation, down to every little pardchialvcllry. 
But the ncccfiity of friendfliip extends itfelf into all forts of 
relations in life, as it conduces mightily to the advantage of 
particular clans. and families. Thofc of the fame blood 
ard lineage have a natural difpofition to unite together, 
which they ought by all means to cultivate and improve. 
It muft be a great comfort to people, when they fall under 
any calamity, to know that there are many others who fym- 
pathife with them ; a great Ipad of grief is mightily Uffe^ei, 
when it is parcelled out into many (hares: And tlienjoy, 
of all our pafTions, loves to be communicative, and gene- 
rally incrc.fcs in proportion to the number of thofe who 
partake of it whh us. We defy the threats and malice of 
an enemy, when we arc afTured that he cannot attack us 

fingle. 
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iingle, b'lt muft encounter a bundle of allies at the fame 
tifoe^ But they that behave themfelves (o as to have few 
or no friends in the world, live in a perpetual fear and 
jealoufy of mankind, becaufe they are fenfible of their own 
weaknei's, and krow themfelves liable to be crulhed, or 
broken to pieces, by the firft aggreflbr. 

FABLE CXLVII. 
Th€ Old Woman and her Maids, 




ACerrain Old Woman hat! feveni Maids, whom 
whom (he ufcd to call up to their work, every 
morning, at the crowing o( the cock. The wenches, 
who found it grievous to have their fweet fleep di- 
fturbcd fo catly, combined togetl^r and killed the 
cock, thii>king that, v^hen the alarm was gone^ they 
nifight enjoy themfelves in their warm beds a tittle 
longer. The Old Woman, grieved for the lofs of' 
her coclc, and having, by fome means or other, dif- 
covered the, whole plot, was refolved to be even with 
them ; for, from that time, ihe obliged them to rife 
.conftantly at midnight. ^ 
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Thb application. 

It can never be expedled that things (hould be, in all re- 
fpc6b> agreeable to our wi(hes ; and if they are not very bad 
indeed, we ought, in many cafes, to be contented with them; 
left when, thro* impatience, we precipitately quit our prcfeni 
condition of liYe, we may to our forrow find; with the old fay- 
ing, that " feldom comes a better." Before we attempt any 
alteration of moment, we fhould be certain what ftate it will 
produce ; for, when things ^re already bad, to make them 
worfe by trying experiments, is an argument of great weak- 
nefs and folly, and is fure to be attended with a too Ltc re- 
pentance. Grievances, if really fuch, oughtl)y all means to 
be redrefled, provided we can be aflured of doing it with 
fuccefs : But we had better at any time bear with fome incon- 
venience, than make our condition worfc, by at empting to 
mtnd it. * 

FABLE CXLVIIL 

The Falconer and the Partridge. 



^ 




A Falconer having taken a Partridge in his nets, the 
bird begged hard for a reprieve, and promifed 
tUe man, if he would let him go> to decoy other Pai^- 

tridgc$, 
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fridges into his net. " No," replies the Falconer, 
•* 1 was before determined not to fpare you, but now 
vou have condemned yourfelf by your own words : 
For he who is fuch a fcoundrel, as to offer to betray 
his. friends to lave himfelf, drfcrves, if poffible, worie- 
tfian death." 

The application. 

Howe VB r it may be convenient for us to like the trea^ 
fon, we mufl be very deititute of honour, not to hate and 
abominate the traitor. And accordingly hiftory furnifhes us 
with many in (lances of kings and great men, who have 
punifhed the adbrs of treachery with death, tho' the part 
they aded had been fo conducive to their interefts, as to 
give them a viflpry, or perhaps- the quiet pofTeffion of a 
throne. Nor can princes purfue a more ju ft maxim than 
this ; for a traitor is a villain of no principles that (licks at 
nothing to promote his own felfifh ends ; he that betrays 
one caufe for a great fum of money, will betray another 
upon the fame account; and therefore it muft be very im- 
pditic in a (late to fufFer fuch wretches to live in it. Since 
then thb maxim is fo good, and fo likely at all times to be 
pradllfed, what ftupid rogues muft they be, who undertake 
fuch precarious^irty work I If they mifcarry, it generally 
proves fatal to them from one fide or other ; if they fuc- 
ceed, perhaps they may have the promifed reward, but are 
fare to be detefted/ if fuiFercd to live, by the very perfoiji^ 
that employs them. 
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FABLE CXLIX. 
The Porcupine and the Snakes. 




A Porcupine, wanting to (helter himfelf, defired a 
neft of Snakes to give him admittance into their 
cave. They were prevailed upon, and let him in ac- 
cordingly i but were fo annoyed with his (harp prickly 
<^uill3, that they foon repented of their eafy compli- 
ance, and intreated the Porcupine to withdraw, and 
leave them their hole to themfelves. " No/' fays he^ 
" let them quit the place that do not like it j for my 
pan, I am well enough fatisfied as I am." 



The APPLICATION- 

Some people are of fobrutifh, inhofpitable tempers, that 
the^e is no living with them, without greatly incommoding 
ourfelves. Therefore, before we enter into any degree of 
frierdfhip, alliance, or partnerfliip, with any pcrfon what- ' 
^verj we fhould thoroughly confider his nature aud quali- 
ties, his circumftances and his humour. There ought to 

be 
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be fbmething in each of thefe reff.e£t8 to tally and corre- 
fpond with our own mcafnres, to fuh our genius* and adapt 
itfelf to the iize and proportion of our defires ; otherwiife our 
aiTociatidtts, of whatever "kind, may prove the greatefl 
plagues of our life: Young men arc very apt to run into 
thi»*error ; and being warm in all their paffions, throw open 
their arms at oace, and admit inio the greateft intimacy 
pcrfons wham they know little of, but by falfe and uncer- 
' tain lights. Thus they fometimes receive a viper into 
their boft)m inilead of a friend, and take a porcupine for 
aconfort, with whom they are obliged to cottabit, though 
fhe may prove a thorn in their fides as long as they live. 
A true friend is one of the greateft bleflio^s in life ; there- 
fore, to be midaken or difappointed of fuch er joyment, 
when we hope to be in full pofTeflion of it, muft be as great 
a mortification. So that we cannot be too nice and Icru- 
polous in our choice of thofe who are to be our companions 
for life ; for they muft have but a pcor ihallow notion of 
friendOiip, who intend to take it, like a leaCe, for a term 
*of years only. In a word, the dodrine which this Fable 
fpeaks, is to prepare us againft being injured or deceived by 
a raih combination of any fort. The manners, of the man 
we defire for a friend, of the woman we Uke for a wife, of 
tbe perfon with whom we would jointly manage and con- 
cert mcafures for the advancement of our temporal intereft, 
ihouM be narrowly and camioufly infpefted, before we em- 
bark with them in the fame veflel, left. we fliould alter our 
mind when it is too late, and think of regaining the fhcre, 
after we have launched out of our depth. 
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FABLE CL. 
The Peacock and the Magpye, 




THE birds met together upon a time to choofe a- 
king : And the Peacock ftanding candidate, 
difplayed his gaudy plumes, and catched the eyes of 
the filly multitude with the richnefs of his feathers. 
The majority declared for him, and clapped their 
wings with great applaufe. But, juft as they were 
going to proclaim him, the Magpye ftept forth in the 
midil of the aflembly, and addrefled himfelf thus to 
the new king : '* May it pleafe your majefty eleft to 
permit one of your unworthy fubjefts to reprefent to 
you his fufpicions and apprehenfions in the face of 
this whole congregation : We have chofen you for 
our king, we have put our lives and fortunes into 
your hands, and our whole hope and dependence is 
upon you : If, therefore, the Eagle, or the Vulture^, 
or the Kite, ihould at any time make a defcent upon- 
us, as it is highly probable they will, may your ma- 
jefty- 
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jefty be fo gracious as to difpel our fears, and clear 
our doubts about that matter, by letting us know how 
you intend to defend us againft them ?" This pithy 
unanfwerable queftion drew the whole audience into 
fo juft a refk6lion, that they foon rcfolved to proceed 
to a new choice. But from that time the Peacock 
has been looked upon as a vain infignificant preten- 
der, and the Magpye efteemed as eminent a fpeaker 
asrany among the whole community of birds. 

The application. 

For M and outiide^ in the choice of a ruler, ihould not 
be (b much regarded, as the qualities and endowments of 
the mind. In chooiing* heads of corporations, ^om the 
king of the land down to the mailer of a company, upon 
every new election it (hould be inquired into, which of the 
candidates is moil capable of advancing the good and wel- 
fare of the community, and upon him the choice Ihould fall. 
But the eyes of the muldtudearefo dazzled with pomp and 
fhew, noife, and ceremony, that they cannot fee things reah- 
ly a« they are : And from hence it comes to pafs, that (b 
many abfurdities are committed and maintained in the 
world. People ihould examine and weigh the real weight 
and merit of the perfon, and not be impofed upon by falfe 
coloars and pretences of I know not what. 
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FABLE CLI. The Parrot and his Cage. 




A Parrot, which belonged to a perfon of quality, 
was fed every day with plenty of choice dain- 
ties, and kept in a (lately cage, which was fet abroad, 
upon a marbfe table in the garden, that he m'ght en- 
joy the light of the Iky, and the freihncfs of the air, 
to the beft advantage. ' His mafter, and all the family* 
when tliey talked to him, ufed the moft tender fond 
exprePiions, and the diforder of his feathers wss 
fmojthed with kindly touches by the fair hand of his 
lady: Yet, notwithftanding thishipjy fitua ion, he 
was uncafy, ind envied the condition of thofe birds 
who lived free in the wildernefs, and hopped up and 
down, unconfined, from bough to bough. Heear- 
neflly longed to lead the fame life, and lecretly pined 
with grief, becaufe his wilhes were denied him. After 
fome time, however, it happened that the door of his. 
cage was left»unfaflened, and the long wifhed-for 
opportunity was given him of making an elopement. 
Accordingly out he flew, and conveyed himfelf *- 

iDong 
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mong the (hades of a neighbouring wood, where he 
thought to fpcnd the rem^^inder of his days in con- 
tent. But, alas ! poor Poll was miftaken ; a thcufand 
inconveniences, which he never dreamt of, attend 
this elopement of his, and he is now that miferable 
creature which before his imagination only made him. 
He is buffeted by the favaii^e inhabitants of the grove ; 
and his imitation of a human voice, which. formerly 
rendered him fo agreeable, docs but the more expofe. 
him to the fierce refentment of the feathered nation, 
1 he delicate food, with which hc'ufed to be fed, is 
no more; he is unikilled in the ways of providing for 
himfelf, and even ready to die with hunger. A ftorm 
of rain, thunder, and lightning, fills all, the air, and 
he has no place to fcreen or prote<St him ^his feathers 
are wetted with the heavy fliower, and blafled with 
the flafhes of lightning : His tender nature, fuited to 
a milder climate, could not (land the fevere (hock ; 
he even died under it : But juft before he breathed 
his lail, he is faid to have made this rcile<ftion : *^ Ah, 
poor Poll ! were you but in your cage again, you 
would never wander more." 

The application. 

This Fable may be a proper le/Ton to thofe who are 
pofleiTed with a fpirit of rambling, and trying experiments ; 
who are fp. infatuated with thefe airy notions, that though 
they have a warm houfe over their heads, and a good table 
to eat at, kind indulgent parents, or fond hufbands, yet 
they cannnt be contented, but mud fally^ forth into the wide- 
world, aijd pafs, as it were, into a new and untried being. 
People may have felt imaginary inconvemences at home ^ 
but as they have been ufed to live in a dependence upon 
others, let them but go abroad, ard try to (hift for them- 
felves, and they will, in all probability, foon feel real mi- 
ferie^s. No fhipputs to fea without' a* experienced pilot ; 
nor do armies take the fidd, bat under a general of condu 4 
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and courage ; yet fcJme women and chiliren are fo pervf rfe 
and ivrong-heided, that they will le^ve- a quiet {ji(^ p^rt, 
and launch out into a world of troubles and dangers, with- 
out the leafl (hare of difcretion to fteer their ecu rfe by. 
How can they hope to efcape (pUtting upon every rock, who 
are thus rafh and adventurous ! A fcvere repentance, af er 
fuch elopement, is generally as certain as it is ufelefs and. 
unregarded. 

FABLE CLir. 
The Fowler and the Ringdove. 




A Fowler took his gun, and went into the woods 
a /hooting. He fpied a Ringdove anriong the 
branches of an oak, and intended to kill it. He 
clapped the piece to his (houlder, and took his aim 
accordingly : But juft as he was going to pull the. 
trigger, an adder, which he had trod upon under the 
grafs, (lung him fo painfully in the leg, that he waa, 
Forced to quit his defign, and threw his gun down- 
iu a paiSon. The poifon immediately infe<Sted his 

blood, 
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blo6d, and his whole body began to mortify ; which, 
when he perceived, he could not help awning to be 
juft. *•' Fate," fays he, ^' has brought deftru^ion 
upon me, while 1 was contriving the death of ano- 
ther." 

The application. 

Th IS is another lefTon againft injuftice ; a topic in which 
our juft author abounds : And, if we confider the matter 
fairly, we muft allow it to be as reafonable that fome one 
fliould do violence to us, as we fhould commit it upon ano- 
ther : When we are impartial iriour refledtions, thus we muft 
always think. The unjuft man, with a hardened unfeeling 
heart, can^o a thoufand bitter things to otheis : But if a 
fingle calamity touches Mmfelr, Oh how tender he is ! how 
infupportablc is the unealinefsit occafions ! Why fhould we 
think others born to hard treatment more thanouifelves f 
or imagine it can be reafonable to do to another what we 
oorfelves fhould be unwilling to fufFer ? In our behaviour to 
all mankind, we need only afk ourfelves thefe plain queftions, 
and our confciences will tell ns how to aft. Confcience, 
like a good valuable domeftic, pkys the remembrancer to 
us upon all occafions, and gives us a gentle twitch when wc 
are going to do a wrong thing. It does not, like the adder 
in the fable, bite us to death, but only gives us kind-cau- 
tions". However, if wc negleA ihefe juft and frequent 
warnings, and continue in a courfe of wickedncfs and in- 
^ joftice, do not let us be farprifed if Provide»ce thinks fit, 
at" laft, to give us a home fling, and to e^ercife a little re- 
taliation upon us« 
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FABLE CLIir. 
The Sow and the Wotr. 




A Sow had juft farrowed, and lay in the ftye with: 
her whole Jitter of pigs about her. A Wolf^ 
who longed for one of thenr>, but knew not how to 
come at it, endeavoured to infinuate himfelf into the 
Sow's good opinion : And accordingly comipg up to 
her, " How does the good woman in the ftraw dor'* 
fays he : " Can I be of any fervice to you, Mrs. Sow^ 
in relation to your little family here ? If you have'a 
mind to go abroad, and air yourfelf a little, or fo, you^ 
may depend upon it I will take as much care of your 
pigs as you could do yourfelf." " Your humble 
fervant," fays the SoW, *' 1 thoroughly underftand 
your meaning ; and, to let you know 1 do,~I mud 
be fo free as to tell you, I had raJther have your room 
than your company i and therefore if you would zA 
like a Wolf of honour, and oblige me, I beg I may 
never fee your face again." 
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The APPLJCATION. 

Th e being oiBcioufly good-nitured and civil, is fome- 
thing fo uncommon in the world, that one cannot hear a 
man make profeifion of it, without bein^ furprlftd, or at 
leaft fufpedbng the drfi.itereftednefsof his intentions : Efpe- 
cially, when one who is a (Iranger to us, or, tho' known, is 
ill efteemed by us, will be making offers of fervices, we have 
great reafon to Jor.k to ourfelves, and- exert a fhynefs and 
coldnefs towards him. We ftioulc rdolvenot to receive even 
favours from bad kind of people; for fhould it happen that 
fome immediate mifchief was not couched in them, yet it is 
dangerous to have obligations to fuch, or to give them an 
opportunity of making a communication with us. 

FABLE CLIV. 
The Husbandman and the Stork. 




1'^Hjt Hullandifian pitched a net in his fields to 
take the cni.eii and geele which came to feed 
upon the new-fown corn. Accordingly, he took 
I feveral, 
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feveral, both cranes and geefe, and among them a 
Stork, who pleaded hard for .his life, and, among 
other apologies which he roade, alledged. That he 
was neither goofe nof crane, but a poor hartnlefe 
Stork, who performed his duty to his parents to all 
intents and purpofcs, feeding them when they were 
old, and, as occafion required^ carrying them from 
place to place upop his back. ** All this may be 
true," replies the Hufbandman, " but as 1 have ta- 
ken you in bad company, and in the feme crime, you 
muft expeft to fuflFer the fame punifhment." 

The application. 

If bad company had nothing elfe to make us fhon and 
avoid it, this, methinks, might be fafficient, that it infe^ 
and taints a man's reputation to as great a degree as if he 
were thoroughly verfed in the wickeiiefs of ike whole gang. 
What is it to me, if the thief, who robs me of my money, 
gives part of it to build a church ? Is he ever tlie lels athief ? 
Shall a woman's going to prayers twice a day fave her re- 
putation, if file' is known to be a malicious lying geffip? 
No : fuch mixtures of religion and fin make the offence bat 
the more flagrar.t, as they convince us, that it wasnotcom- 
- mitted out of ignorance. Indeed, there is no living wkh- 
out being guihy of fome faults, more or lefs, which the 
world ought to be good-natured enough to overlook, w 
confideration of the general frailty of mankind, when they 
are too grofs and too abundant. But, when we arc fo 
abandoned to ilupidity, and a negleft of our reputation, ai 
to keep had company, however little we may bs criminal 
in reality, we muft exped the/ame cenfure and puniihmcnt 
as is due to the moll notorious of our companions. 
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. "table CLV. Ibe Shepherd's Boy. 




A Certain ^bepherd's Boy kept his ftieep upon a 
comnnon, and, in fport and wantonnels, would 
often cry our, " The wolfl the wolf!" By this 
means he feveral times drew the hulbandmen iri an ad- 
joining field from their work ; who, finding them- 
felves deluded, refolved, for the future, to take no no- 
tice of his alarm. Soon after the wolf came indeed : 
The Boy cried out in earnefl : But no heed being given ' 
to his cries, the (heep were devoured by the wolf. 

The application. 

He that is detected for being a notorious liar, bcfidcs the 
igjncminy and reproach of the thing, incurs this mifchicf. 
That he will fcarce be able to get any one to believe him 
again a« long as he lives. However true our complaint may 
be, or how much foever it may be for our intereft to have 
it believed, yet, if we have been frequently caught tripping 
before, we fhall hardly be able to gam credit to what we re- 
late afterwards. Though mankmd are generally ftupid 
enough to be often impofed upoa, yet few are fo fenfelefs as 
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to believe a notorious liar, or to truft a cheat upon record* 
Thefe little (hams, when found out, are fufficiently prejudi- 
cial to the intexeil of evtry private perien who pradifes 
them. But wh«n we are alarmed wiih^fmagmary dai^rs 
in refp £1 of thepoblic, till th^ cry grows ^uite flale and 
threadbare, how can it be expeded we flioidd know whca 
to guard ourfelv.es againft real ones ? 

FABLE jCLVI. Tbe Sekfeij rand the Ma}^. 




A Child was playirig in a meadow, and by chance 
trod upon a Serpent. The C)erpent in the foiy 
of his pafllon turned up, and bit the child with his 
poifonous teeth, fo that he died immediately. The 
father of the child, infpired with grief and revenge, 
took a weapon in his har\d, and purfuing the Ser- 
pent, before he could get into his hole, flruck at him, 
and lopped off a piece of his tail. The next day, 
hoping: by this ftratartm to tinilh his revenge, lie 
brought to the Serpen. 's hole honey, meal, and (alt, 
and defired him to cojiic forth, profefting, that he 
only fought a rcconcijiation on'both fid-s. However, 

he 
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he was not able to decoy the Serpent forth, who only 
hifTed from within to this purpofe: " In ^ain you at- 
tempt a reconciliation ; for, as long as the memory 
of the dead child and the mangled tail fubfids, it will 
be impoflible for you and I to'have any charity for 
each other." 

The application. 

"The man who has iirjared yoa will never forgive you,'* 
18 a Spani(h proverb*, and, after their dry way, a very good 
one. It feems odd, at firft fight, bccaufc one would think 
the backwardnefs to ior^ve fhould be on the fide of hiiii 
who has received the injury ; but the truth of the maxim 
lies, with much more certainty, on the other fide. The 
confcioufnefs of having provoked the refentment of another 
will dwell fo continually upon the mind of the agfirreflbr, 
that he cannot reft till he has finiihed his work, and put it, 
as much as poffible, out of his enemy's power to make any 
return upon him. ' Therefore, as the ferpent wifely ob- 
serves, it is in vain for two people, who have palpably in- 
jurea each other, ever to expeft to live well together for 
the futui*e. Morality bids us forgive our enemies, and the 
voice of Reafon confirms the fafne : But neither Reafon nor 
Morality bids us enter into a friendflup with, or repofe a 
confidence in, thofe who have injured us. We may re- 
folve not to return ill ufage, but ought never to be for- 
given, if, when we can prevent it, we put ourlelves into 
our enemy's hands* 
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. * FABLE CLVII. 

The Swallow and other Birds. 




A Farmer was fowing his field with flax: The 
Swallow obferved »t, and defired tlie other Birds 
to aflift her in picking the feeds up, and deftroying 
It ; telling tliem, that flax was that pernicious mate- 
rial of whicli the thread was compofed which made 
the fowler's nets, and by*that means contributed to 
the ruin 6f fo many innocent birds : But the poor 
Swallow, not having the good fortune to be regarded, 
the flax fprung up, and appeared above the ground. 
She then put them in mind once more of their im- 
pending danger, and wifhed them to pluck it up in 
Xht bud, before it went any farther* They ft ill 
negleded her warnings, and the flax grew up into 
the high ftalk. She yet again defired them to attack 
it, for that it was not yet too late. But all that (he 
could get was to be ridiculed and defpifed /or a filly 
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pretending prophet. The Swallow find^ all her 
remonftrances availed nothing, was refc^^ed to leave 
the fociety of fuch unthinking carelefo creatures be- 
fore it was too late. So quitting the woodSj fhe re- 
paired to the houfes, and forfaking tl*e converfation 
of the Birds, has ever fince made her abode among 
the dwellings of men. 

The application. 

As Men, we fhould always exercife fo much humanity as 
to endcavoiM- the welfare of mankind, particularly of our 
acquaintance and relations ; and, if by nothing farther^ at 
leaft by our good advice. ^ When we have done this, and, 
if occafion required, continued t<5 repeat it a fecond or third 
time, we Ihall have acqtrtttcd ourfelves fufiiciently from any 
impifution upon their mifcarriage; and having nothing 
jnorc to do, but to feparate ourfelves from them, that we 
may not be involved m their ruin, or be fuppofcd to par- 
take of their error. This is an excommunication which 
reaibn allows : For, as it would be cruel on the one fide, ta 
profecute and hurt people for being miftaken ; fo on the 
other it would be indifcreet and over complaifant, to keep 
them company through all their wrong notions, and a^ 
contrary to ou)- opinion, out of pure civUity. 
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FABLE CLVIIT. 
The Trumpeter taken Prisoner. 




A Trumpeter being taken prifoner in battle, beg- 
ged hard for quarter, declaring his innocence, 
and protefting that he neither had, nor couW kill any 
man, bearing no arms but only his trumpet, which 
he \¥as obliged to found at the word of command. 
^' For that reafon," replied his enemies, " we arc 
determined not to fpare you ; for though you your- 
felt never fight, yet with that wicked inlkumcnt of 
yours you (plow up animofity between other people, 
and fo become the occafion of mu^h bloodlhed. 

The application. 

A MAN may be guilty of murder who has never handled 
a fvvord, or pulled a trigger, or JiEed up his trm with any 
mifchievous weapon. There is a little incendiary called 
the Tongue, which is more venomous than a poifoned ar- 
row, and more killing than a two-pdged fword. The moral 
of the fable therefor/e.is this, that if in any civil infurred on, 
the perfons taken in arms againft thfi government deferve 
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to die, much more do they, whofe devillfli tongues gave 
birth to the Tedition, and excited the tumult. When wicked 
priefts, inftead of preaching peace and charitv, employ that 
eneine of fcandal their tongue, to foment rebellions, whether 
they fucceed in their dcfigns or no, they ought to be fe- 
verely punifli d : for they have done what in them lay to fet 
folks together by the ears ; they have blown the trumpet,, 
and founded the alarm ; and if thoufands arc notdef!royed 
by the fword, it is none of their fault. 

FABLE CLIX. 

T^e Hare and the Tortoise. 




A Hare infulted a ) crtoife upon account ef his 
flownefs, and vainly boafted of her own great 
fpeed in running. " Let us make a match," replied 
the Tortcife, *^ Til run with you five miles for five 
pounds, and the fox yonder fliall be the umpire of the 
race." The Hare agreed, and away they both ftarted 
together : But the Hare, by reafon of her exceeding 
fwiftnefs, outran the Tortoife to fuch a degree, that 
(he made .a j.*ft of the matter ; and, finding herfelf a 
little tired, Iquatted in a tuft of fern that grew by the 
N 3' way. 
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way, and took a nap, thinking, that if -the Tortoife 
Svcnt by, fhe could at any time fetch him up, with 
all the «afe imaginable. In the mean while the 
Tortoife came jogging on with a flow but continued 
motion, and the Hare, out of a too great fecurity and 
confidence of viftory, overfleeping herfelf, the T<Mr- 
toife arrived at the end of the race firft. 

Th^ application. 

Industry and applicatioa to buiinefs makes amends 
for the want of a quick and ready wit. Hence k is> that 
the vidorf is not always to the flrong» nor the race to the 
fwifc/ Men of fine parts ^re apt to defpiie die drudgery of 
buiinefs^ but> by a^e^ing to fhew the fuperiority o^ th& 
geniiis upon many occaiions, they run into too great to «x-. 
tremt the other way ; and the adminifiration oftheir aJFairs 
is ruined thro' idl^Qefs and negl^. What advantaee k^% 
a man from the fertility of his bvention> and the vivacity 
of his imagination, unlefs his refofuttons are executed with 
a fuitable and uninterrupted rapidity ? In (hort, your men 
of w& and fire, as they are called^ are oftentiaie$ fi>C8, i)o- 
vens, and lazy fellows : They are generally prou4 and con- 
ceited to the laft degree ; and, ip jhe main not the ^xxxtHL 
perfons for either converfotion or bufinefs. Such is their 
vanity, they think the fprightlincCs of their humour incon- 
liftent with a plain fober way of thinking and fpeaking, and 
able to atone for all the little negl^dls of their buiinefs and 
perfons. But the world will not be thus impofed upon ; the 
man who wonld gain the efteem of others, and make his 
own fortune, ui^^ be one that carries his point eff-^uallyt 
and finiflies his courfe without fwerving or loitering. Men 
of dull parts, and a flow apprehenfion, affifted by a conti* 
nued diligence, are more likely to attain this, than your 
brifk retailers of wit, with their afFe£led fpleen and indo- 
lence : And if bufiaefs be but well done, no matter whether 
it be done by the fallies of a refined wit, or the confiderlng 
head of a plain plodding man. 

FABLE 
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FABLE CLX. 
The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. 
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' A ^^^^^ clothing himfelf in the fkin of a fheep,. 
JljL and getting in am ng the flock, by this means 
took-tlie opportunity to devour many of them. At 
laft the (hepherd difcovered him, and cunningly fa- 
ttening a rope about his neck, tied him up to a tree 
which ftood hard by : Some other fhepherds hap- 
pening to pafs that way, and obfervin^ what he was 
^bout, drew near, and expreffed their admiration at 
it. '' What," fays one of theni, " brother, do you 
make hanging of (l\eep r" "No," replies ihe other, 
** but 1 make hanging of a Wolf whenever 1 catch 
him, thougjh in the habit and garb of a fheep." 
Then he fjiewed them their miftake, and they ap- 
plauded the juftice of the exetution. 

The application. 

Th is fable fhews us, that no regard is to be had to the 

mere habit or outfide' of any perfon, but to undifguifed 

worth and intrinfic virtue. When we place our efteem 

upon the external garb, before we inform ourfelves of the. 
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qualities which it covers we may often midake evil for 
good, and inftead of a fheep take a wolf into our protedlion. 
Therefore, however innocent cr fanftified any one may ap- 
pear, as to the veflure wherewith he is dojthed, we may aft 
raihiy, becaufe we may be impofed upon, if from thence we 
take it for granted, that he i^ inwardly as good and righte- 
ous as his outward robe would perfuade us he is. Men of 
judgment and penetration do not ufe to give an implicit cre- 
dit to a particular habit, or a peculiar colour, but love to 
make a more exaft fcrutiny; for he that will not come up 
to the charafter ©f an honeft good kind of man, when ftrip- 
ped of his fheep's clothing, is but the more dereftable for 
his intended imp fture ; as the wolf was but the more ob- 
noxious to the (hepherd's refentment, by wearing a habit 
fo little fuiting with his manners. 

FABLE CLXI. 
77je Wolves and the Sheep. 




THE Wolves and the Sheep had been a long time 
in a ftate of war together : Atlaft a ceflation of 
arms was propofed, in order to a treaty of peace, and 

hoftages 
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hoftages were to be delivered on both fides for fecu- 
rity. The Wolves propofed that the Sheep ftiould 
give up theij: dogs on the one fide, and that they 
would deliver up their young ones on the other. 
This propofal was agreed to ; but no fooner executed, 
than the young Wolves began to howl for want of 
their dams : The ©Id ones took this opportunity to 
cry out, "The treaty was broke;" and fo falling 
upon the Sheep, who were deftitute of their faithful 
guardians the dogs, they worried arid devoured them 
without controuL 

Thb application. 

In all our tranfadions with mankind, even in the mod 
private and low life, we fhould have a fpecial regard how* 
and with whom we truft ourfelves. Men, in this refped, 
ought to look upon each other as wolves, and to keep them- 
felves under a fecure. guard, and in a continual pofture of 
defence : Particularly upon any treaties of importance, the 
iecurities on both fides fhould be (Iridlly confidered } and 
each fhould ad with fb cautiuus a view to their own intcrefl, 
as never to pledge or part with that which is the very ef- 
fence and bafis of their fkfttyand well-being: And if this 
be a juft and reafonable rule for men to govern themfelves 
by in their own private affairs, how much more fitting and 
neceffary is it in any conjunfture wherein the public is con- 
cerned : If the enemy fhould demand our whole army for 
an hollage, the danger in our complying with it would be 
fo grofs and apparent, that we could not help obferving it ; 
but perhaps a country may equally expofe itfelf by parting 
with a particular town or general as ks whole army ; its 
fafety, not feldomi depending as much upon one of the for- 
mer as upon the latter. In fhort, hoflages and fecurities 
may be fomething very dear to us, but ought never to be 
given up, if cur welfare and prefervation have any depen* - 
Sence upon them, 
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FABLE CLXir. 
Tbf Young Man and bis Cat. 




A Certain young Man ufed to play with a "Cat, of 
which he grew fo fond, that at laft he fell in 
Jove with it, and to fuch a degree, that he could reft 
neither night nor day for the excefs of his paffion* 
At laft he prayed to Venus, the goddefs of bpauty, to 
pity him, and relieve his pain. The good-natured 
goddefs was propitious, and heard his prayers ; be- 
fore he* arofe up from kneeling, the Cat, which he 
held in his arms, was transformed into a beautiful 
girl : The youth was tranfported with joy, and mar- 
ried her that very day : At night they went to bed,, 
and as the new bride lay encircled in the embraces of 
her amorous hufband, (he unfortunately beard a moule 
behind the hangings, and fprung from his arms to 
purfue it. Venus, offended to fee her facred rites^ 
profaned by fuch an indecent behaviour, and per- 
ceiving: that her new convert, though a woman iit 
outward appearance, was a cat in her heart, flie made 
her return to her old form again, that her manners, 
and pcrfon might be a|reeabie to each other^ 
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Ttti APPLICATION. 

People, as to their manners and behaviour, take a 
ftrong biajs from cuftom and education, but a much ftronger 
froin nature. Her laws are fo flrong, that it is In vain for 
us to go to oppofe them ; we may refine and improve, but 
can never totally alter her works. 

Upon this account it is, that we oftentimes fee illly, 
awkward blockheads, difplaying their idiotifm and folly 
thro* all their enfigns of dignity ; for fome natures are fo 
coarfe and ruftic, that all the embroidery of a court cannot 
conceal them. Doubtlefs fuch people were intended by 
nature for nothing above driving hogs to a fair, and laughing 
at the jokes of a country merry Andrew. Fortune has 
found them worthy of her favours, and given them a lift 
out of the mire : But yet they do not fail to give frequent 
indications of their true compofition, by a thoufand Jttle 
dirty aftions,. A fine equipage, . and a great eftate, may 
raife a man to an exalted ftation, and procure a refocdi to 
his outward perfon ; notwithftanding which, it may fo hap- 
pen that every time he fpeaks and afts, he cannot hielp play^- 
ing the fool for the blood of him.. 
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FABLE CLXIIL 
7be Ass eatinjf Thistles, 




AN his wi^s loaded with good provifions of feveral 
forts, whi^.h, intiaie of harveft, he was carrying 
into the field for his mafter and the reapers to dine 
upon. By the way he met with a fine large thiftle, 
and, being very hungi-y, began to mulnble it ; which, 
while he was doing, he entered into this reflediion : 
" How n>any greedy epicures would think themfelves. 
liappy amidft fuch a variety of delicate viands as I 
now carry 1 But to me this bitter prickly thiftlc is 
more favoury and reliftiing than the moft exquifite^ 
and fuuTptuous banquet. 

The application. 
Happiness and mifery, and oftentimes pleafure and 
pain, exift merely in our opinion, and are no more to be ac- 
counted for than the diiference of taftes. *' That which is 
one man's meat, is another man's poifon," is a propofidoft 
thai ought to be allowed in all particulars, where the opi- 
nion is concerr.ed, as well as in eating and drinking. Our 
f<;nfes muft inform us whether a thing pleafes or difpleafes> 
before we can declare our judgment cf it j and that is to 
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any man good or evil, which his own underftanding^ fag- 
gells to him to be fo ; and not that which is agreeable to 
another'* fancy. And yet as rcafonable and as neceffary* 
as it is to grant this, how apt are we to wonder at people 
for not liking this or that, or how can they think (b and 
fo ! This childifli humour, of wondering at the different 
taftes and opinions of others, occafions much uneafinefs a- 
mong the generality of mar kind : But if we confidered 
things righdy, why ihould we be more conceded at others 
differing from us in their way of thinking upon any fubjeft 
whatever, than at their liking cheefe or muftard ; one or 
both of wMch we may happen to diflike ? In truth, he that 
expedb all mankind (hould be of his opinion, is much more 
ihipid and unreaibnable than the afs in the fable« 

FABLE CLXIV. 
The Horse and the loaded Ass. 




AN idle dorle, and aa Afs lab. urn i:. under a 
heavy-burden^ were travelhng the road together; 
they both belonged to a country fellow, who trudp;ed 
it oi\ »oor by them, « he Als, ready 10 faint utider 
his heavy lead, intreated the Horfe to affifl hinij and 
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lighten his burden^ by uking fome of it upon hiy 
back. The Horfe was ill- natured, and refufed to da 
it : Upon which the poor Afs tumbled down in the 
tnidft of the highway, and expired in an inftant* 
The countryman ungirted his packfaddle, and tried fc- 
veral ways to relieve him, but all to no purpofe ; which, 
when he perceived, he took the whole burden and 
hid^it upon the Horfe, together with the fkin of the 
dead Afs ; fo that the Horfe, by his morofenefs in 
refufing; to do a fmall kindnefs, juftly brought upon>^ 
himfelf a great inconvenience. 

The application. 

Self-love is no fach iH- principle, if it were but well' 
and truly direded ; for it is itnpoffible tikat any man (hould . 
love himfelf to any purpofe, who withdraws his aflfilance 
from his friends or thr public. Every government is to be 
confidered as a body politic ; and every man who lives in 
it> as a member of that body. Now> to cai;ry on the alle- 
gory, no member can thrive better than when they alf 
jointly unite their endeavours to aifift and improve the 
whole. If the hand was to refufe its affifbnce in procuring, 
food for the mouth, they mud both flarve and perifh toge- 
ther. And when thofe who are parties concerned in the 
fame community deny fuch afiillance to each other, as the 
prefcrvatiorT of that community neceflarily requires, iheir 
felf-intereftednefs in that cafe is ill-direded, and wiH have. 
a quite contrary effeft from what they intended. How 
many people are ib fenfelefs, as to think it hard that there- 
fhould be any taxes in the nation ! whereas> were there to ' 
be none indeed, thofe very people would be undone imme- 
diately : That little property they have would be prefendy. 
plundered by foreign or domeftic enemies ; and then they 
would be glad to contribute their quota, even wichoat an • 
ad of parliament. The charges of fupporting a govern- 
ment are neceflary things, and eafily fupplied by a due andl 
wcll-propordoned contnbution ; But> in a narrower and more- 

confined^ 
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confined view, to be ready to afiill our friends upon ^ oc- 
cafions, is act only good, as it is an adl of humanity, but 
highly difcreet, as it ftrengthens our intereft, and gives us 
an opportunity of lightening the burden of life. 

FABLE CLXV, 
The Bees, the Drones, and the Wasp. 




A Parcel of Drones got into a hive am©ng the 
Bees, and difputed the title with them, fwearing 
that the honey and the combs were their goods. The 
Bees were obliged to go to law with them, and the 
Wafp happened to be judge of the caufe ; one who 
"was well acquainted with the nature of each, and 
therefore the better qualified to decide the controverfy 
between them. Accordingly, " Gentlemen," fays 
he (f peaking to both plaintiff anci defendant) the ufual 
method of proceeding in thefe courts is pretty charge- 
able, and flow withal ; therefore, as you are both my 
iriends, and I wifli you well, I defire you would refer 
the matter to me, and I will decide betwixt you in- 
1 ftantly. 
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ftantly." They wefe both pleafed with the offen 
and returned him thanks. " ^Vhy then/' fays he, 
that itfnav appear who is the juft proprietors of thefe 
honevcombs, (for being both fo nearly alike, as you 
are, in colour: I muft needs own the point is fooie- 
what dubious) do you," addrefling himfelf to the 
Bees, ^ take one Wve; you," fpeaking to the 
Drones, " another ; and go to making honey as faft 
as ^ ou can, that we may know, by the tafte and co- 
lour of it, who has the beft title to this in difpute.'* 
The Bees readily accepted the propofal, but the 
Drones would not ftand to it. . And fo Judge Wafp^^ 
without any farther ceremony, declared in favour of 
the former. 

The application; 

Not king is fo fure a fign of a man's being,, or at Icaft 
thinking himfelf in the wrong> as his refufing to come to sl 
reference : And how happy would it be for the public^ if 
our judges now -a-days were empowered to defpatch c^ufes. 
in that eafy expedite way which the wafp in the fable made 
ufe of. But, as it ia, the impudent, idle,^ good-for-nothing, 
drones of the nation many rimes poflefs thofe favours and 
benefits which fhould be the rewards of men of parts and 
induftry. 

P R I K c IS may eafily ber impofed upon, if they will take 
'every litdc fellow's word for themeafore of his own merit. 
And it is indeed fcarce poOible that the encouragements of a 
court fhould always be difpenfed to the moll deferving men ; 
but fuch are too modell to ofter themfelves. But it highly 
concerns any government* in the difpenfation of its favours, 
to diftinguiih thofe who have behaved weH ; and not to let 
places of profit and advantage be run away with by drones» 
who never exerted die leaft degree of merit. 
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A Fox having^ fallen into a Well, made a (hi ft, by 
flicking his claws into the fides, to keep his head 
above water : Soon after, % wolf came and peeped 
over the brink ; to whom the Fox. applied himlelf 
very earneftly for afliftance ; entreating that he would 
help him to a rope, or fomething of that kind, which 
might favour his efcape. The wolf, -moyed with 
compaflion at his misfortune, could not forbear cx- 
preffing his concern : '' Ah ! poor Reynard," fays he, 
" I am forry. for you with all my heart ; how could 
you poflibiy come into this melancholy condition ?'* 
"Nay, pry thee, friend," replies the Fox, '^if you wifh 
me well, do' not fland pitying me, but lend me fome 
fuccour as fafl as ycu can ; for pity is but cold com- 
fort when one is up to the chin in w^ter, and within 
a hair's breadth of ftarying or drowning." 

The application. 
- Pity, indeed, a of itfelf but poor comfort at any time; 
and uniefs it produces fomething more fubilaniial, is rather 
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ixnperURendy troobleromc than anj way agreeable. To 
Hand bemoaniiig the mtsfortuoes of oiir fneads> without 
offering fome expedient to alleviate them, is only echoing 
to their grief, a.id patting them in mind that they are mi- 
ferable» He is truly my ftier.a, who with a ready prefence 
of mind fjpporu me ; not he who condcles with me upon 
my ill racce^> and fays he is forry for my lofs. In fliort, a 
favour or obligation is doubled by being well-timed ; and 
he is the bed benefador, who knows oar neceffities^ aiKl 
complies with our wiihes, even before we aUc hira. 

FABLE CLXVII. The Fox and the Wolf. 




THE Wolf having laid in a ftore of prov.fion, kept 
clofe at home, and made much of himfclf. 
The Fox obferved this, and thinking it fomething 
particular, went to vifit him, the better to inform him- 
felf of the truth of the matter. The Wolf excufed 
himfelf from feeing him, by pretending he was very 
much indifpofed. All this dlid but confirm the Fox 
in his fufpicions : So away he goes to a (hepherd, and 
made difcovery of the Wolf, telling him, he had no- 
Ihmg clft to do but to come with a good weapon and 
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knock him on the head as he lay in his cave. The 
fliepherd followed his diredions, and killed the Wolf. 
The wicked Fox enjoyed the cave and provifions to 
himfelf, but cmoyed them not long, for the fame (hcp- 
h^d pafllng afterwards by the fame hole^ and feeing 
the Fox there, defpatched him alfo. 

The application. 

Tb I s fable feems to be dtre^^ed aeainft the odious trade 
of informing : Not that giving in inrormations againft cri- 
minals and enemies of the public is in itielf odious^ for it is 
commendable ; but the circumftances and manner of dcong 
it oftentimes make it a vile and deteflable employment. 
He that accufes another merely for the fake of the promifed 
reward, or in hopes of getting his forfeited eftate, or with any 
other fuch mercenary view, nay, ^ven to (kve his own life, 
whatever he ecu by the bargain, is fare to lofe his reputa- 
tion : For, indeed y the moil innocent company is not fafe 
with fuch a one in it, nor the neighbourhood fecare^inwhich 
he lives. A. villain of his ilamp, whofc only end is getting, 
will as foon betray the innocent as the guilty : Let bim but 
know where there is a fufpedled per(bn» and propofe the re- 
ward, and he will fcarce fail to work the fufpicion up to high 
treafon, or be at a lofs to give fufficient proofs of it. We 
have no fmall comfort concerning this fort of people, when 
we confider how improbable it is that they (hould thrive or 
profper long in their ill-gotten poffeffions : For he that can 
betray another for the fake of a little pelf, rtiuft be a man of 
fuch bad principles, that it cannot be. for the intereft of any 
community to fuiFer him to live Jong in it. Befides, he 
himfelf will not be contented with one fingle villainy ; and 
there is no fear but he will provoke Juflicc to hurl down 
upon his head, at leaft, as great a calamity as he, by his 
malicious information, has brought upon another. 
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FABLE CLXVIII. 
The Frog and the Mouse. 




THERE was once a great emulation between the 
Frog and the Mouft, which (hould be mafter of 
the fen, and wars cnfuexi upon it : B«t the crafty 
Moufe lurking under the grafs in ambufcade, made 
fudden fallies, and often furprifed the enemy at a dif- 
advantage. The Frog excelling in flrength, and be- 
ing more able to leap abroad and take the lield; chal- 
lenged the Moufe to fmgle combat : The Moufe ac- 
cepts the challenge, and each of them entered the 
lifts, armed with the point of a bulrufii inftead of a 
fpear. A kite failing in the air beheld them afar offv 
and while they were eagerly bent upon each other, . 
and prefling on to tfie duel, this fatal enemy dc- 
fcended foufe upon them, and with her crooked la- 
Ions carried off both the champions. 

The APPLIOATION. 

NoTHi NC fo much expcfes a man's weak fide, ard Jays 

him fo opt n to an enemy, as paffion and malhce. He whofe 

attenMon iswnolly fixed upon forming a projc 61 of revenge, 

is i^n^rantof the miichiefs that may be hatching againil 
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him from fomc otiier quarter, and, upon the attack, is un- 
provided with the means ot defending or fecurir^g himfelf. 
How are the members of a commoi. wealth foroetihies di- 
vided amongft themfelves,and infpired with rancour and ma- 
lice to I he laft degree ; and cFten upon as great a trifle as 
that which was the fulj^rd matter of debate between the trog 
and the moufe ; not tor any real advdntTge, but merely 
who ihall get the bttter in the difpute ? But fuch r.niroo- 
fities, as inllgnificant and trifl ng as they may be amorg 
themfelves, are yet of the lafl importance to their enemies, 
by giving them many fair opportunities cf falling upon 
them, and reducing them to mifery and flivery. O lirito' s, 
when will ye be wife ! When will ye throw away the ridi- 
culous diftini5Hons of party, thofe ends ofbulrufhes, and by 
a prudent union fecure yourfelves in a ftate of peace and 
prosperity ! A ftate, which, i£ it were not for your intole- 
rably foolilh and unnecefl'iry divifions at home, all the 
powers upon earth could never deprive you* 

FABLE CLXIX. 

Thr IVf AN on^ rbt vVeasel. 




A^v^-ii iuvi cauc/(u X Vv taiel, aiiU wasjuu ■^. ing 
to kill it. The pocr creature, to efcape deur' , 
cried out in a pitiful manner, " O pray, do not kij 
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me, for I am ukful to you, and keep your houfe dear 
from mice." " Why truly," fays the man, " if I 
thought you did it purely out of love to mc, I fliould 
not only be inclined to pardon you, but think myfi^ 
mightily obliged to you : But whereas you not only 
kill them, but yourfelf do the feme mifchief they 
would do in eating and gnawing my vi£luals> I defire 
you would place your infignificant fcrvices to fome oth^ 
account, and not to mine." Having faid this, he took 
the wicked vermin and firangled it immediately* 

The application. 
Th 18 fable is pointed at thoTe who are apt to impute 
aEi\ons, which arc done with a private view of their own; to 
their zeal for the poblic. This is the cafe of many a poor 
Grub-ftrect writer, who perhaps is forno party but himfelF, 
and of no principle bat what is fubfervient to bis own intereft^. 
yet has the impudence to cry lumfelf up for a former coo- 
feiTor of the caufe that happens to floanih, a thorough ho- 
neil man, who durft (hew himielf in the word of dmes. 
And wi«h this pelmc view, there are » ha iw lrcA ^oiifimd 
men in the nation well acuched to which party ycapl^rt ; 
who arc ferving the intereft of that lide atHy in their fede- 
ral capacities. By this way of working they ba^ a don* 
ble advantage ; firft, as they procure to themfelves a godd 
number of conftant cudomers of the fame fa^ion ; and, (e^iid- 
ly, as they are intitlcd to fome remote ihare in the govern- 
ment whenever their fadion fucceeds. But fiich a pretente 
to favours is, in truth, little better than that of the Weafel. 
Both may chance to have done the fervices they boaft of; 
but as' they were principally intended for the promotkni of 
their own private affairs, whatever they might occafionafly 
produce, cannot be a fulRtient ground fw them to raife any 
merit upon. A highwaynlan may as weS plead in his own 
behalf, that he never rc>bbed any bat4hof^ who were ene- 
mies to the government, and men of imftmnd principle* 
But how abfurd would fuch a pretence be 1 

FABLE 
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FABLE CLXX. 

^sop and the Impertinent Fellow. 




TF^SOP's mafter came l>ome one day foroewhat 
■^^-^ earlier than ufual, and there happening to be 
no other flave in tlie houfe but -/Efop, he was order- 
ed to get fupper ready as faft as he could : So away 
he runs to light a candle, in order to kindle his fire; 
and the weather being warm, and it wanting a pretty- 
deal of night, he went up and down to feveral houfes 
before he could fpeed I At laft, however, he found 
what he wanted j and being in hade, he made no 
fcruple of returning directly over the market-place, 
which was his neareft way home : But, as he went 
along, an Impertinent Fellow among the cr >wd' 
caught him by the fleeve, and would fain have been 
arch upon him. " O rare iEfop !" fays he, '^ what 
occafion for a candle, old boy ? what, are you going 
to light the fun to bed f " " Let me alone," fays 
^fop, i am l<joking for a man :" And having faid 
this, away he fcuttled home as fall as he could. 

The 
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The application. 
It w not every one who calls himfelf a man, or bears 
the appearance of one, that truly dcferves the name. If 
man be a reafonable creature, and none ought to be al- 
lowed for fach butt, ofe who fully come up id that definition, 
it is certain one would have occafion for ipore light than that 
of the fun to find them oat by ; And it is plain that our old 
philofopher did not take the impertinent fellow in the fable 
for one : Nor, indeed, ihould fuch be looked upon as rea- 
fonable creatures, who, with empty nonfenfe, which they 
call wit, unfeafo^tably interrupt men of thought and bufi- 
nefs. When one is difpofed to be merry, onf may bear 
with any iliallow ila(hy buffoonery ; as mufic, that is not 
the moft elegant, will ketp up the fpirits when once they^ 
are raifed : But when the mind happens to be in a ferious 
caft, and is wholly intent upon any matter of importancex 
nothing is fo offenfivc as a fool or a fiddle. 

FABLE GLXXI. 7»d^ Hart and the Vine. 




A Hart bei!,g puriued hard by tJicViUiaers, hid 
himfelf under the broad leaves of a fhady fpread- 
ine Vine. When the hointers were gone by, and 
^ had 
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fead given him over for loft, he, thinking himfelf very 
iecure, began to crop and cat the leaves of the Vine. 
By this means the branches being put into a ruftling 
motion, drew the eyes of the hunters that way ; w1k> 
feeing the Vine^ftir, and fancying fomewild beaft 
had taken covert there, fliot their arrows at a ven- 
ture, and killed the Hart j who, before he expired, 
uttered his dying words to this purpofe : ^* Ah 1 ,1 
fiiffer juAly foT my ingratitude, who could not fc«--. 
bear doing an injury to the Vine that fo kindJy con- 
"cealed me in time of danger. 

The application. 

Inoratitube has a! way s been e deemed the bfggeil 
of crimes^ and what, as it were, comprehends all other vices 
within it. Nor can we^ fay that this eftimation is rafhiy or 
tmadvifedly made ; for he that is capable of injuring hi/ 
benefaQorSy what will he fcruple towards another ? If his 
^confcience cannot be felt with the weight of an obligation 
added to it, much lefs will it have any inHuence where there 
18 none. So that, upon the whole, we may conclude, thac 
the man who has been once guilty of ingratitude, will not 
fHck at any other crime of an inferior nature. Since there 
are no human laws to punifh this infamous prevailing mif- 
xhief, it would be a great piece of haman prudence to mark 
and obier ve this kind of crinfunals, in order to avoid all man- 
ner of conununicatibn with them. And if this weie (Iridly 
put in execution, it could be looked upon as no other thaa 
aj oil and proper puniihment. 
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FAB. CLXXII. 72?^ Drunken Husband. 




A Certain woman had a drunken Hulband, whom 
when the had endeavoured to reclaim feveral 
ways to no purpofe, (he tried this ftratagem When 
he was brought home one night, dead drunk, as it 
feems he frequently ufed to be, (he ordered him to he 
carried to a burial place, and there laid in a vault, as 
if he had been really dead. Thus ihe left him and 
went away, till (he thought he might be come to him- 
felf, and grown fober again. When (he returned 
and knocked at the door of the vault, the man cried 
out, " Who's there ?" « I am the perfon,'* fays (he, 
in a difmal tone, " that waits upon the dead folks, 
and I am come to bring you fome viduals." " Ah ! 
good waiter," fays he, " let the viftuals alone, and 
bring me a little drink^ I befeech thee." The woman 
hearin|: this, fell a tearing her hair, and beating tier 
bread in a woeful manner : ** Unhappy wretch that 
I am." fays (he ; " this was the only way that I could 
think of to reform the beaftly fot ; but inftead of 
gaining my point, 1 am only convinced that this 
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drunkennefs is an incurable habit, which he intends 
to carry with him into the other world. 

The application. 

This fable is intended to (hew us the prevalence of cu^ 
ftom ; and how> by ufing ourfelves much to any evil prac-> 
tice, we may let it grow into fuch a habit, as we may be 
never able to diveft ourfelves of. In any thing that we are 
fenfible may be prejudicial to either our health or fortunes* 
• we fhould take care not to let our incUnadons run up into 
an h^it : For though the former may be eaiily checked 
at our firft fettin? out, and direfted which way we pleafe, 
yet the latter, like a headflrong unruly horfe in his full ca- 
reer, w)U have iti own courfe, and we .are hurried impe- 
tuoofly on, without the power of controulmg it. As the 
paifions of )^ng men are warm, and their imaginations 
uvely, it would be wrong to endeavour to tie them up from 
the purfuit of innocent pleafures. But thoie among them 
that think at all, can never form a more ufeful and happy 
refolution, than not to fufFer themfelves to be drawn into a 
habit, even in indifferent and trifling things. He that 
keeps himfelf free from the flavcry of habits will always 
be at kifnre to diiUnguifh what is good for him, from that 
which is otherwife 1 And then there is no fear but his cool 
nnbiafled judgment will direA him to fuch purfuits as wilt 
be leail hurtfit], if not mod ufeful to him. 
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FA RLE CT.XXIII. 5"*^ Blackawoor. 




A Certain man hiaving bought a Blatkatnbor, was 
fo limple as to think, that the colour of his fkin 
was only dirt and filth, which he had contradted for 
want of due care under his fornaer mailer. This 
fault he fancied might eafily be removed. So he or- 
dered the poor Black to be put into a tub, and was 
at a cohfiderable charge in providing alhes, foap, and 
fcrubbing- bruflies for tlie operation. To work they 
went,. rubbing and fcouring his (kin all over, but to 
110 maKiier of purpofe : For when they had repeated 
their wafhings feveral times, and were grown quite 
weary, all they got by it was, that the wretched 
Blackamoor caught cold and died. 

The application. 

Maky people attempt impoffibilities for want of con- 
•fidering the nature of things aright. For, as palpable a 
blunder as this man in the fable committed, there arc thofe 
who are guilty of as great miftakes; efpccially when they 
cndeavcur, by fruitlefs culdvations, to raife.graces from the 
3 mind 
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mmd^ or hody^ of which neither is capable. When any- 
one went to meddle with arts and fciences, for which hi 9 
gei^ius was not well and properly adapted, the Greeks had 
a proverb to tarn it into ridicufci by faying:^ ^^ was rry 
ir*»re fit for the bniinefs than an afs t6 play upon the har*r».. 
In ihorty when people learn to dance without (hape aiv.l 
mttn, to (log^or play on mnikt without a voice or an ear». 
patnUDg or poetry without a geniu»» it is attempting; to waHi 
the blackamoor white. They can never attain theii: en(j» 
but at the fame time expofe themfelves to the jacofe hu« 
inours ofsthofc that behold them. Inftead of a grace, the/ 
acquire a deformity-; as fome boys at fchool, whom the- 
mailer, by endeavouring to whip into a memory and bright 
parts, confirms ftdpid and invincible blockheads for ever. 

^ FABLE CLXXIV, The Travellers. 




TWO men travelling upon the road, one of then% 
faw an ax lying upon the ground, where feme- 
body had been hewing timber : So taking it up, fays* 
he, " I have found an axe." " Do not fay /," 
%s the other, but " ff^e liave found : for, as we arc 
O 3, com- 
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panions, we ought to (hare it betwixt us :" But the 
lirft would not confent. [However, they had not 
gone far before the owner of the ax, hearing what 
was become of it, purfued them with a warrant; 
which when the fellow that had it perceived, " Alas !" 
lays he to his companion, *' we are undone/' " Nay," 
fays the other, " do riot fay IVe^ but / am undone ; 
for as you Would not let me (hare the prize, ndther 
will I (hare the danger with you.'* 

Thi application. 

This fable hints to us xkt conveniencyy if. not the ne- 
ceflity of making our friendfhips firm and laAbg : And, to 
this purpofe, nothbg is fo rcquifite as a ftridl obfervance of 
the rules of honour and gencrcfity ; for the very Kfc and 
foul of friendibip fubiifts upon niatiial benevokiice, upon 
conferring and receiving obligations on either hand. A 
/lingy refer ved behaviour flarves it; it' ought to be open, 
free, and communicative, without the leaft tinftdre cf fuf- 
picion or diftruft : For jealoufy, in friendfhip, is a certain 
jndicaticn of a falfe heart, tho' in love it may be the di- 
iHnguiihing mark of a true one. Nor is there any thing 
merely chimerical or romaritic in this notion; for, if we 
examine, we Ihall find, that reafon will confirm the truth, 
and experience evince the utility of it. He that hopes for 
fifiiftance or accomihodation in any exigency or time of 
ijlsfortune, mud lay in a provilbn for it, by watching the 
neccfiiies of his acquaintance, and relieving the moft de- 
fcrvingof them in their fhaits, by a ready and willing con- 
tri!)ution. By tWs means, gratitude, which is never want- 
ing to an honefl mind, will fecure us a reafonable fund in 
reverfion ; and all the favours we bellow, will, like the tide 
of a river, in due feafon flow back again npon ns. • 
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FABLE CLXXV. The Fisherman. 
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A Certain Fifherman having: laid his oets in the 
river, and encompafled thewhokftreamfrom one 
fide to the other, took a long pole, and fell a beating 
the water to nnake the fifh ftrike into his nets. One 
of the neighbours that lived thereabout feeing him do 
fo, wondered what he. meant; and going up to him, 
*^ Friend," fays he," what are you doing here? Do you 
think it w to be fuffered that you (hould ftand fplafh- 
ing and dabbing tlie water, and make it fo muddy that 
it is not fit for ufe ? Who do you think can live at this 
rate?" — He was going on in a great fu^y, when the 
other interrupted him, rind replied, " I do not much' 
trouble myfelf how you are to live with my doing this, 
but I affure you that I cannot live without it." 

The APPLICATION. 
'This fable is levelled at thofe, who, as the proverb fays# 
^* love to fifh in troubled waters." There are fome men of 
fach execrable principles, that they do not care what mifchief 
or what corfufion they occafion in the world, provided they 
may but gratify fome little felfifh appetite. A thief will fet 
a whole ftreet on fire, to get an opportunity of robbing one 
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one hottfe ; an ilUnatured perfon will kindle the flame of di& 
cord among frie;ids and neighbours, purely to fatisfy his own 
malicious temper : And among the great ones there are thofe 
who, to fucceed in their ambitious deiigns, will make no 
fcruple of involving their country in dlvifions and aniinoiittes 
at home, and fomctimes in war and bloodflied abroad : Pro- 
vided they do but maintain themfelvcs in power, they care 
not what havock and defolation they^ bring upon the reft of 
mankind. They fee all aroond them confounded with fac- 
tion and party rage, without the leafl remorfe or companion. 
The widow's tears, the orphan's cries, and the fighs of de- 
fpair itfelf, cannot afFedl them. Like the fifticrman in the 
lable they bddly purfae the fport, and only reply, *« It rouft 
be fj, becaufe we cannot live as we would do without it." 
Wnat brutilh unfociable fentiments are thefe, fuch as a mere 
ftare cf nature would icarce fugged I T^ofe that have any 
traces of equity in their brcaft, or any regard for the rights 
' of mankind, (hould enter their protefl again !-l fuch notions, and 
oppofe the pradke of them with all their might and ftrengtb. 

FAB. CLXXVI. M^KCVKY and tbeCAKV^R, 




M 



ERCURY having a-mind to know how much 
he was efteemed among men, transformed him- 
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fclf into the (hape of one of thern ; and going Into a 
carver's (hop, were little images were to be fold, he 
law Jupiter, Juno, himfdf, and naoft of the other 
gods and- gorfdefles : So pretending; that he wanted to^ 
buy, fays he to the carver, " What do you aflc for 
this?" and pointed to the figure of Jupiter; '* A 
groat," fays the other j " and what for that ?*' mean- 
ing Juno : " I muft have fomething more for that," 
fe]fs hfr. "Well, and what's the price of this?" 
lays Mercury, nodding his head at himfelf : " Why," 
fejs the man, " if you are in earned, and will bu\r 
the other two, I will throw you that into the bargain/' 

The. application. 

Nothing makes a man fo cheap and little in the eyes 
of difcerning people, a^ his inquiring after his own worth », 

'and wanting to know wlvat value others {bt upon him. Hr 
that often bufies himfelf in ftating the account of. his own 
merit, will probably employ hi* thoughts upon a very 
.barren fubje^; thcrfe whoare Aill ofthemfelveS) being ge- 
nerally the emptied fellow^^ Some are fo vain as to hunc 
for praife, and lay traps for compiendation ; which wlieiv 
ikey do, it is 'pity but they fliould meet with the fame difr 
appointHient as Mercury in the fable. He ihat behaves 
himfelf as he (hould do, need not fear of procuring a goods 
ftiare of refped, or raiiing a fair fljurilhing reputation. 
Thefe are the infc parable atten4ants of thofe that do well, * 
land in courfe fellow the man that acquits himfelf jiandome- 
ly. But then they ihoutd never be the end or moiive of 
our purfuits t Our principal aim fhould be the welfare an. I 
happinefs of our country, our friends, and ourfelves ; anct 
that ibould be direded by the rules, of honour and virtue. 
As long as we do this^ we need not be concerned what the- 
world thinks of us : For a curiolity of that kind does but 
prevent what it moil defires to obtain. Fame, in this re- 
ipe£l, is like a whimfical miftrefs y Ihe flies from thofe whov 
pqrfue her moil, and follows fuch as Ihew the lead regar J . 

, to her. 
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FABLE CLXXVII. 
The Thieves and the Cock. 




SOME Thieves entering a houfe with a defign to 
rob it, when they were got in, found nothing 
worth taking but a Cock ; fo they took and carried 
hLm off : But as they were about to kill him, he beg- 
ged hard for his life, putting them in mind how ufe- 
ful he was to mankind by crowing and calling thetn 
up betimes to their work. " You villain," replied 
they, " it is for that very reafon we will wring your 
neck ofF, for you alarm ^nd keep people wakingj fa 
that we cannot rob at qi|iet for you." 

The application. V 

The fame thing which recommends us to the eficemof 
good people, will make thofe that are bad have hut an ill 
opinion of us.. It is in vain for innoceiit men, under opprcf- ' 
iion, to complain to thofe who are the occaffon of it ; all dicy 
can urge will but make againfl them ; and even their very in- 
nocence, tho* they (hould fay nothing, would render them 
fufiiciendy fufpedled. The advice, therefore, that this fable 
brings along with it, is to infoun us, that there is no tf»iluig> 
nor any hopes of living well with wicked unjuft m^n. Wheir 
vice flouriflies and i* in pov/cr> were it^poffiblc fox a good^ 
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man 10 live quietly in the neighbourhood of it, and preferve 
his integrity, if might be fometimes convenient for him to 
do <b, rather than quarrel with, and provoke itagainft him. 
Bat as rogues are ever irrecoocileable enemies to men of 
worth, *f the latter would be fecure, they muft take a method 
Xo free themfelves from the power ai d fociety of the foimer. 

FABLE CLXXVIII. The Fox and Ass. 




AN Afs finding a lion's flcin, difguifed himfelf 
with it, and ranged about the foreft, putting all 
the beads that faw him into a bodily feaF; After he 
had div^ted himfelf thus for fome time, he met a 
Fox ; and being defirous to fright him too, as^well 
aj^the reft, he leapt at him with fome fiercenefs, and 
endeavoured to imitate-the roaring of the lion. "Your 
humble fervant," fays the Fox, '* if you had held your 
tongue, I miight have taken you for a lion as others 
did; but now you bray, I know who you are."' 

The APPLFCATION. 

This is fo trite and common a fubjed, that there is icarce 

any one who is ignorrnt of ir* A man is known by his 

word^, as a tree is by the fruit ; and if we would be appri/e'd 

of the nature and cyialitics cf any one, let himbatdifcourfei- 
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ancUhe himfelf will fpeak them to us bettf r than anotKer can 
defcribe them. We may therefore perceive from this fabfe 
how jproper it is for thofe to hold their tongaes^ who would 
not difcover the fhallownefs of their underft^diiigs. 

A^Tes and owls, unfeen themfelves betray. 

When ihefe attempt to hoot, or thofe to bray. GikRTitv 

The deepefl rivers are moftfilent; the greatefl noifeisever 
found where there is the le^ft depth of water : And it is a 
true obfervation, that thofe who arc the weakeft in under- 
llanding, and moft flow of apprehenfion, arc generally the 
ilrOhgefl in opinion, and mod precipitate ih utt6ring[ their 
crude conceptions. When with a fecret awe we regard the 
gra)ve drefs and important mien of fome fenatorian p^rfon 
whdm we have chanced to meet in a cofiee-houfe« what a 
fpeiker do we often think he muft be before we bear him 
fpe^k ! His air breathes the ferioufnefsof a privy coun/ellor, 
andl hi» eredl afpedt the dignity of an eminent patriot ; but 
he atters himfelf, and undeceives < us ; he brays, and tells 
the whole company what he is. 

fab! CLXXIX. ri&(?HEN and /^^Swallow. 




A 



HEN finding feme fcrpents eggs in a dung- 
hill, fat upon them with a dcfign to hatch 

them 



them. A Swallow perceiving it," flew towards her, 
and with fomc warmth and pailion : " Arcyou mad/' 
fays (he, *' to fit hovering over a brood ot fucjh per- 
nicious creatures as you do ? Be aflured the moment 
you bring them to fight, you are the fiHl they will 
attack and wreak their venomous fpite upon. 

The application. 

ITh is fable is only to put us In mind, once more» of what 
we have already^ more than once, met \vith in ih^ courfe of 
thefe fablesj that we fhould never have any thing to do with 
ill men; no, not even to do, them kindneiles. Men of ill 
principles are a generation of vipers, that ought to be crufhed 
under our fett, and deftroyed the iirft opportunity* Every 
rogue fhould be looked upon by honeft men as a poifonous 
ferpent : It is not fufHcient that they avoid and keep clear 
of him ; but, if ^ey have any value for their own fafety, 
they (hould profecute and maid him, and render him inca- 
pable of ever doing mifchief. The man who is occafionally, 
or by accident one's enemy, may be mollified by kindnefs^ 
and reclaimed by good ufage : Such a behavioar Reafoa 
and Morality both expe^ from us. £ut we fhould ever 
reiblve, if not to fupprefs, at leaft to have no dealings with*^ 
thofe, whofe blood is tindlured with hereditary habitual vil- 
lainy, and their nature leavened with evil to fuch a degree, 
as CO be incapable of a reformation. 
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FABLE CLXXX. 
The Dog invited to Supper. 




A Gentleman having invited an extraordinary 
friend to fup with him, ordered a handfome en- 
tertain m ent to be prepared . His Dogj obfcrving this, 
thought with himfelf^ that now would be a good op- 
portunity for him to incite another dog, a friend of 
hisj to partake of the good cheer. Accordingly he 
did fo ; and the ftrange dbg was conduced into the 
kitchen, where he faw mighty preparations going for- 
ward : Thought he to himfelf, ** This is rare ! I ftiall 
fill my belly charmingly by and by with fome of thefe- 
dainties ! Til eat enough to laft me a week : Oh I 
how nicely and delicioufly (hall I feed !" While he 
flood and thought thus with himfelf, his tail wagged,, 
and his chaps watered exceedingly ;. and this drew 
the obfervation of the cook towards him ; who, fee- 
ing a flrange cur, with his eyes intent upon the 
viduals, flole foftly behind him, and, taking him up 
by the two hind legs, threw him out of a window- 
into the flreet, 1 he hard floncs gave him a very 

1 fcvcre. 
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fevere reception, and he was almoft ftunned with the 
Falli but recovering himfelf, he ran yelping and cry- 
ing; half the length of a flreet, the noife of wfiich 
brought fever^l tJther dogs about him ; who, know- 
ing of the invitation, began to inquire how he had 
f^ed ? >*^0," fays he, " adniirably well ; I never was 
better entertained in my life : But, in troth, we 
drank a little too hard ; for my part I was fo over- 
taken, that I Icarce knew which way I got out of the 
hOufe." 

The application. 

Therb is no depending upon a fecond-hand intereft ; 
unlefs we know ourfelves to be well with the principal, and 
are afTured of his favour and protections we (land but upon 
a ilippery foundation. They are ftrangcrs to the world, 
who are fo vain as to think they can be well with any one 
by proxy ; they may, by this means, be cajoled, bubbled, 
' and impofed upon, but are under great uncertainty as to 
' gaining their p^int, and may probably be treated with fcorn 
. and derifion in the end. Yet there are not wanting, among 
the feveral fpedes of fops, filly people of this fort, who 
pride themfelves in an imaginary happinefs, from being in 
the good graces of a great man's friend's friend. Alas! 
the great men themfelves are but too apt to deceive and 
fail in making good their promifes ; how then can we eX- 
peft any good from thofe who do but promife and vow in 
their names 1 To place a confidence in fuch fparks, is in- 
deed fo falfe a reliance, that we ihould be alhamed to be 
detedled in it ; and, like the cur in tlie fable, rather own 
we had been well treated, J^han let the world fee how juflly 
we had been punifhed for our ridiculous credulity. 
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FABLE CLXXXr. 

Jupiter a7jd tbr Herdsman, 




AHerdfman miffing a young heifer that belonged to 
his herd, went up and down the foreft to feekitj 
and having walked a great deal of ground to no purpofe, 
he fell a praying to Jupiter for relief ; promifing to fa- 
criiice a kid to hinj if he would help him to a difcovery 
of the thief. After this he went on a little farther, and 
came near a grove of oaks, where he found the carcafe 
of his heifer, and a lion grumbling over it, and feed- 
ing upon it. This fight almoftfcared him out of his 
wits J (o down he fell upon his knees once more, and 
addreffing himfelf to Jupiter, *^ O Jupiter," fays he, 
*' 1 promifed thee a kid to fhew me the thief, but now 
I promife theea buJl, if thou wilt be. fo merciful as to 
deUveririe cut of his clutches." 

The application. 
How Ignorant and flapid are fome people who form their 
notions of the Supreme Being from iheir own poor fhallow^ 
conceptions ; and then, like froward children with their 
nurfes, think it coniiftent with infinite Wifdom, and unerring 
Jaftice, to comply with all their whinjfical petitions. Let 
men but live as jufUy as they C3n> and juH Providence wii^ 
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fiiYe them vAkzt Jihcy ought to have. Of all the involuntary 
fins which men commit> (carce any are more frequent than 
that of their praying abfordly and improperly^ as well as 
imfeafonab]y> when their time might have been employed 
£0 much better. The many private coUediOns fold up and 
down the nation^ do not a little contribute to this injudicious 
pradHce ; Which b the more to be condemned, in that we 
have fo incomparable a public Liturgy ; one fingle addrefs 
whereof (except the Lord's Prayer) may be pronouncedto be 
the bed (hat ever was compiled, and alone preferable to all 
the various manuals of occafional devotion, which are vended 
by hawkers and pedlars about the ftr«ets. It is as follows : 

" Almighty God, the Fountain of all Wifdom, who know- 
eft our necefiities before we aik, and our ignorance in aiking ; 
we befeech thee to have compaffion upon our infirmities, and 
thofe things, which for our unworthinefs we dare not, and for 
our blind nefs we cannot afk, vouchfafe to give us> for the 
worthinefs of thy Son Jefus Chrift our Lord.'* 

FAB. CLXXXII. The Fighting Cocks, 




' WO Cocks were fighting for the fovereignty of 
the Dunghill i and one of them having got the 

better 
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better of the oiher^ he that was vairiuiflied crept 
into a hole, and hid hinifclf for fome time ; but the 
vi(£lor flew up to an eminsnt place, clapt his wings, 
and crowed out " ViiSory.*' An eagle who- was 
watching for his prey near the place faw him, and 
making a ftoop, truffed him in his talons, and carried 
him off. The Cock that had beert^ beaten perceiving 
this, foon quitted his hole, and fhaking off all re- 
membrance of his late difgrace, gallanted the hens 
with all the intrepidity imaginable. 

The application. 

This fable fhews us t!;e impropriety and inconvenience 
of running into extremes. Much of our happtacfs depends 
Dpon keeping an even balance ia our words and adtio'.is i ia 
not fufFering the fcale of our rcafon to meant us too l.igh in 
time of profperity, nor to liak us too low with the weight 
of adverle fortune. 

It Is' a queHion, Which fnc^ys prop«e iii the ir*oflcoiu 
temptible light, exuldng immoderately upon a frefli accef- 
Hon of good, or being too Abjedlly caft down at the fuddeo 
approach of evil. We are apt to form our notions of the 
man from the ftability of his temper in this reipe^ ; and 
account him a brave or a wife man, according to the pro- 
portion of equanimity, which he exerts upon any ch:*.igd 
of his condition. Bat though our reputarion wire noways 
concerned in the cafe, and a man were not to be reckoned 
a coxcomb for being elated, or a coward for being dejcded 
wilji the vicifljtudes of life, yet the true regard of our own 
private fatisfadlion (hould incline us to play the philclbpher, 
and learn to keep- our fpirits calm and even ; becaufe life 
would be a labyrinth of perplex'.ties without it. One fud- 
dea turn would come fo thick upon the back of another, 
that we. (hould be bewildered in the quick fucceffion of joys 
and terrors, without having fo much as a quiet moment to 
ourfelves. 
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The Young Man and the Cook. 
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TWO young iVJen went into a cook's (hop, un- 
der pretence of buying meat 5 and while the 
cock's back was turned, one of them fnatched up a 
piece of beef and gave it to his companion, who pre- 
fcntly clapt it under his cloak. The cook turning 
about again, and miffing his beef, began to charge 
them with it ; upon which he that firft took it fwore 
bitterlv he had none of it : He that had it fwore as 
heartily that he had taken up none of his meat. 
" Why, look ye, gentlemen," fays the cook, 'M fee 
your equivocation ; and tho' I cannot tell which of 
you has taken my meat, lam fure between you both 
there is a thief; and a couple of rafcals." 

The application. 
, An honeft man's word is as good as his oath 5 and fo is 
a rogue's too ; for he that will cheat and lie, why fhould he 
fcruple to forfwear himfelf ? Is the latter more criminal than 
cither of the former ? An honefl man needs no oath to 
oblige him ; and a rogue only deceives you the more cer- 
tainly by it : becaufe you tliink you have <ied him up, and 
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he is fore yoi^have not. In truths it is not eafy with the^ 
eye of Reafon to diftern, that there is^any good in fwcaring 
at all. We need not fcruple to take an honeft man's bare 
afTeveration ; and we (hall do wrong if we believe a rogue, 
tho'^ftefwears by themodiblemn.oaths thatcan.beiEiTetited. 
There are» beiides, a fort of people who4lr«>rogiie», and yer 
do not know that they are fach ; who, when they have ta- 
ken an oath, make a icruple of breaking it; but rack their 
invention to evade it by fome equivocation or others by- 
which, if they can but fatisfy their acquaintance, and ferve- 
their own fchcme, they think all is welt, and never once 
coniider the black and heinous guilt which mod attend fach 
a behaviour. They folemnly call the Supreme Being to wit- 
neis; to what? to a {ham, an cvaiion, a lie». TJuts thefe 
unthinking prevaricaung wretches, at the fame time that 
thc^ believe that thcr^ is a God, aQ as if there were none;- 
or, what is worfe, dare afl^-ont him in the higheft degree. 
They, who by fwearing would dear thcmfclves of a crime 
of which tjjcy are really guilty, need not be at nftuch pains 
about wording their oath ; for, exprefs themfclvesbow ihey 
will, they are fiird- 1^ be forfwora«: 



FAB, 184. 77je]ACKiQAW and tbc^ia:E,z?i 




Jackdaw fat chattering upon the back ot a Sheep* 
, " Peace, you noify thing," fays the Sheep, ^ if I 
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tvcre a dog you durft not ferve me fo." " That is true 
-enough," replies the Jackdaw, " I know very well who 
I have to do with : I never meddle with the furl y and 
revengeful; but I love to plague fuch poor helplcfs 
creatures as you are>tliat cannot do me any liarm again . '* 

The APPLICATION. 
Ma ICY people itt^he world arc of the temper of this 
Jackdaw in the fable, who do miichief for mifchief 's fake ; 
and at the fame time are never fo well pleafed as when they 
do it to the innocent and undefcrving. They love them- 
fclves too well to oiFer an injury to one of their own raali- 
jcious principles^ for fear of a fuitable return ; but deiire no 
beuer grounds at any time for being hurtful, than the pro- 
fpeft of being fo with impunity. Mow inconMent are 
fuch proceedings as thefe with honour and generoiity ! 
-How dppofite to the charsifler of a great and a good man ! 
-and ho.y diredly contrary to the rules prefcribed ibr the 
behaviour of noble and heroic fpirits^? . 

FABLE CLXXXV. 
The Plowman and Fortune. 



,>" 




T 



HE Plowman, as he wa!» plowing the ground, 
found a treafurc* Tnmfported with joy, he 
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immediately b^an to return thanks to the ground, 
which had been fo liberal and kind to him. Fortune 
obferved what he did, and could not forbear difco- 
vering her refentment of it. She inftantly appeared to 
him, and, " You fool," fays (he, " what a blockhead 
are you to lie thanking the ground thus, and take no 
notice of me ! you fot you ? if you had loft fuch a 
treafure inftead of finding it, I mould have been the 
firft you would have laid the blame upon* 

The application. 

If our affairs fucceed and go well, we ought to let diem 
have the credit of it, to whofe intereft it is chiefly owing, 
and whom, upon any mifcarriage or ill management, we 
fhould have found fault with. That juft rule of equity, 
*' to do as we would be done unto," ihould, as near as we 
can, be obferved -in every aflion of our lives. But vanity 
and peevifhnefs difpofe us too often to break it ; one makes 
us afcribe that to our own good addrcfs, which perhaps is 
owing to fome accident, the other puts us upon charging 
Fortune, or (bmebody befides ourfelves, with that ill fuc- 
cefs, for which we may probably be indebted to our own 
ilupidity and negligence only. What tides of honour, 
what Nations of dignity^ what places of profit in chcutrh 
and ilate, are now and then pofTefTed by dull ufelefs wretches ! 
who never once dreamt that they Were obliged to Fortune 
alone for their happinefs in obtaining them. Yet, if the 
cafe were quite otherwife, if thofe places had been fiUed 
with men of known abilities, and thefe creatures left low 
and undiflinguiihed as their own merit, it is ten to one but 
they would have curfed their flars, fretted at their ill luck, 
and flormed at the barbarous treatment of their capridous 
fortune. 
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FABLE CLXXXVI. 

The Ap£ and her two Young Ones. 
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AN A4>e, having two Young Ones, was doatingly 
fond of one, but difregarded and flighted the 
other. One day ftie chanced to be furprifed by the 
huhters, and had nMjch ado to get off: However, flic 
did not forget her favourite yoiing one, which (he took 
up in her arms, that it might be the more fecure : 
The other, which flie negleSed, by natural inflin(9: 
leaped upon her back, and fo away they fcampered 
together. But it unluckily fell out, that the dam, in 
her precipitate flight, blinded with hafte, daflied her 
favourite's head againft a ftone and killed it. The 
hated one clinging clofe to her rough back, efcaped 
all the danger of the purfuit. 

The application. 
Thi s fable is defigned to expofe the folly of fome pa- 
Tents, who by iodulging.and humouring their favourite chil- 
4lren, fpoil and roin them ; while tbofe, of whom they have 
been the leaft fond, have done very well. Ti^e child ihat knows 
it can command its parents' afFeftions, will hardly be brought 
to kqow how to obey. The fondnefs of indifcreet parents to 
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fA.vounte children, is blind as love itfelf ; they are ib far 
from feeing any blemiihes or imperfedions in them, that 
their very deformity is beauty, and all their ugly tricks 
graces. Thus, without ever being checked and corrected 
lor their faults, but rather applauded and carefTed for them, 
when they come abroad upon the theatre of the world, what 
rock will they not fplit upon ? While the^child, who is fo 
happy as to efcape thcfc very tender regards, thefe perni- 
cious. indulgences, is obliged to be good and honeft in its 
own defence. The parent looks upon it with an eye dear 
from the mifts of fondnefs. He has no regard to its diP- 
like or approbation, but for his own credit pftts it into fuch 
a way of education as reafon di^tes, and £)rce4 it to be 
4is accompliihed as its capacity wilLadmit« 

FABLE CLXXXVI. 
The Shepherd turned Merchant. 




A Shepherd that kept his .flieep near the fea, one 
clear fummer*s day drove them dofc to the 
ihore, and fat down upon a piece of a rock to enjoy 
the cool breeze that came from the walen 1 he 
green element appeared calm and fmooth ; and Thetis, 
with her train of fmiling beautiful nymphs, fcemed t^ 
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dance upon the floating furface of the deep. The 
Shepherd's heart thrilled with fecret pleafure, and he 
began to wifti for the life of a Merchant. " O how 
happy,'* fays he, " fhould F be to plow thisJiquid 
plain in a pretty tight veflel of my own ! and to yifit 
the remote parts of the world, inftead of fitting idly 
here to look upon a parcel of fenfelets fheep while they 
arc grazing ! Then what ample returns (hould I make 
. in the way of trafic ! and what a fhort and certain 
path would this be to riches and honour !" In fliort, 
this thought was improved into a refolution ; away he 
ported with all expedition^ fold his flock, and all that 
he had ; then he bought a barJc, and fitted it out for 
a voyage : he loaded it with a cargo of dates, and fet 
fail n)r a mart that was held upon the coaft of Afia, 
five hundred leagues off. He had not long been at 
fea before the wind began to blow tempeftuoufly, and 
the waves to rage and fwell ; the violence of the wea-. 
ther increafed upon him, his (hip was in danger of 
finking, and he was obliged to lighten her, by throw- 
ing all his dates overboard : After this his vefTel was 
driven upon a rock near the (hore, and fplit to pieces ; 
he himfelf hardly efcaping with life. Poor, and de- 
ftitute of fubfiftence, he applied himfclf to the man 
who had bought his flock, and was admitted to 
tend it as an hireling. He fat in the fame place as 
before, and the ocean again looked calm and Tnooth. 
« Ah !" fays he, *' deceitful, tempting element, in vain, 
you try to engage me a fecond time 5 my misfortunes 
have left me too poor to be again deluded the fame 
way ; and experience has made me fo wife as to re- 
folve, whatever my condition may be, never to truft 
thy faithlefs bofom more." 

The APPLICATION. 
^ Bought wit is bell; and the more variety of difap- 
pbintments, we meet with, the greater will be our experience* 
^ and 
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and the better we ihall be qualified to rub tbro^ the world. 
Mankind has a fb-ange propenfity. for things that are new 
and untried .; and fo ibong a bias inclines them to fiufong 
and changing, that every one difreliibes his own profeffion, 
and wifties he had been of fome othe> employment. The 
young academic, -dcfigned to the moft grave of all prtrfeA- 
ions, bates to think ot his peculiar habit, of that formal 
Teferved deportment by ivhich he is to tfeparate /himfdf 
from what he counts the f5learures of the world, and bid 
adieu to that irregularity which youth fo much delights in. 
He longs for a commiffion in the trmy, that he m&y be fa- 
ihionably licentious, and indulge himfelf unqueilioned in the 
wanton fallies of a britk youthful appetite* In the mean 
time, the old foldier, 'harrafTed out with laborious cam- 
paigns abroadt> and vexed with the flow returns of his half- 
pay at home, repines at the happy condition of .the ecclc- 
iianic, battening in eafe and plenty, and {leeping unmoleiled 
in one of the upper flails of a cathedral. With remorfe he 
calls to mind his former perverfenefs in quitting a college 
life, and dcfeatirg the purpofe pf his relations,^ who had 
purchafed the next reverfion of a fat benefice for him. 
He fhakes bis head, and rellefls, that if it had not been ibr 
his folly, inilead of aching limbs, and an empey^purfe, he 
might have enjoyed as ipoch {eifu^ ^d Iwrary as any 
prieft in the land. 

Thus, fometimes with, fonnetimes ivithout neaibn, we 
are difgufted at our ftation, and even thofe who are em- 
barked in another way : Which, however it may feem to 
be a misfortune intailed upon us,yet carries this advantage 
with it, that, as we are alraoil fure of being difappointed^ 
a change, we are as c^tain likewife of gaining fome expc^ 
(jience by the bargain, and bdng wifer for the future?. 
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FABLE CLXXXVIII. 
The Young- Man and the Lion. 
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THERE was a certain old man, who was lord J a 
very great eftate, and had one gnly child, a fon, 
of whom he was exceeding tender and fond ; he wa# 
likewife one very apt to be influenced by onipns^» 
dreams, and prognoftics. The Young Man, his fon, 
vas mightily addicted to huntin?^, and ufcdto be up 
early every morning to foUow the chafe : But the father 
happening to dream one night that his fon was killed 
by a Lion, took it fo to heart that he would not fuflfer 
him to go to the foreft any more. He built a fine ca/!le 
for. his reception, in which he kept him dofe confined, 
left hefliould ftep out privately a- hunting and meet his 
fate. Yet, as this was purely the effeil of his love and 
fondnefsfor him, heftudied to make his confinement 
as agreeable to him as poffible ; and, in order to it, 
furniihed the caflle with variety of fine pidtures, ia 
-which were all forts of wild beads, fuch as the fon 
.ufed to take delight in hunting; and, among the reft, 
the portrait of a lion^ This the young man vieweil 
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one day more attentively than ordinary ; and being 
vexed in his mind at the unreafonable confinemeilt 
which his father's dream had occafioned, he broke out 
into a violent paffion, and looking flernly at the Lien, 
" Thou cruel favage," fays he, " it is to thy grim and 
and terrible form that I owe my imprifonment j if I had 
a fwordinmy hand I would thus run itthro*thy heart/' 
Saying this, he flruck his B& at the Lion's bre^ft, and 
unfortunately tore his hand with a point of a nail 
which ftuck in the wainTcot, and was hid under the 
canvas. The wound feftcred, and tunfed to a gaft- 
grene j this threw the Young Man into a fever, and 
he died : So that the father's dream was fuUillod 1^ 
the very caution that he took to prevent it. 

The Amplication. 

This ^ble, tho' it may feem to favour and encocrage 
the notion of dreams, and fucb fancied difcoveries of futare 
eveiKs, is however intended -to ridicule and explode them. 
What can be more abfurd than the practice of thofe credu- 
lous fools, who, having faith enough to believe the veracity 
t)f oracles, had the impudence or ftujndity to try to defeat 
them afterwards f This was making a god with one hand, 
aiKbthrowing him away with the other, ^irfl ihey afk the 
Abnighty what he intends to do ? When he has told them, 
ihey believe him .and tremble, but are refolved to diiap- 
pcnnt him ifthey can : Nay, they think they can, and ^t 
about it accordingly. Thefe low inconMent notions cf Gtxi 
gave the firft birth to Atheifm ; and were they not too con^ 
men in the world (bll, that permdous principle, if there be 
any fuch principle in reality, wodd be either endrely rooted 
out, or grow fo thin, as not to hinder the increafe of virtue. 
When the Deity, which the generality of the world ac- 
knowledge, is ufed as if he were a Deity of irreioluuon, in« 
:ftability, nr.utability, and paflion, men of ary difcernment 
immediately renounce fuch a deity as that ; and, for Mrant of 
^ue confidtration remain Athiefls : Ii being indeed lel|abruid 
<of the two, not to belie vea Supreme Beirg at elU than to be- 
lieve he is iubjedl to the frailties of us wretched XDQrtaIt» 
4ind governed by whim and fancy* 
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FAB. CLXXXIX. The Hen and the Fo^. 




A Fox having, crept into an out-houfe, looked up 
and down, feeking what he might devour ; and 
at !aft fpicd a Hen fitting upon the uppcraioft perch, 
fo highy that he could by no means come at her. He 
then had recourfe to his old ftratagem : "Dearcoufin," 
fays he, addrefling himfdf to the Hen, " how do you 
do? Iheard that you were ill, and kept within; atwMdi 
I wasfo concerned, that I could not reft tiU I came to 
fee you : Pray how is it with you now? Let me feel 
your pulfe a little; indeed you>ao not look well at all." 
He was running on after this impudent, fulfome man- 
ner, when the Hen^ anfwered him from the rooft, 
" Truly coufin Reynard^ you are in the right on't ; I 
neverwasih more pain in mylife: I muft begyour par- 
don for being fo free a« to tell you, that I fee no com- 
pany ; andyou muftexcufemetoofornotcomingdown 
to you;, for, to fay the truth, my condition is fuch, that 
I rear I Ihould catch my death if I flfould do it." 

The application. 
TH;£ R E'are {bme people in the world, whofe addrefs and 
P ^ con- 
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converfadon are fo impertinent, fp jhocking and diiagree* 
able, that it is doing penance, and fufFering a kind of bo* 
dily pain to be in their, company. When thcfe familiar 
fcoh, with their repeated ofHciqufnefs, afk us how we do, no 
wonder if we are renlly fick ; for how can we be well when 
they are near us ? They either mean nothing, and are vain 
filly impcrtinents, whom we abhor, or cover fome evil pur- 
pnfe under a difguife of naufeous palpable flattery, and 
therefore are to be treated with referve and caution. A man 
who (ees thro' flattery is indeed free from the danger of it. 
But he ihould not be falisfied with that* If he is a public- 
spirited man, he ought to difconntenance and expofe the per- 
son that prafticts it, to prevent it from flourilhing abroad, 
and hurling thofe who may not be wary enough.to difcern^or 
flaunch enough to refift its attacks. The men of flattery, 
as they are in fome degree or other, a common mifchief, ought 
to be treated as comnion enemies: And, as it is generally 
their dengn to delude and impofe upon others, if we can be 
before-hand with, and difappoint them> we fhall a^, if no^ 
generoufly, yet, however, fairly and difcreetly. 

FABLE CXC. Ibe Man and the Gnat* 







A 



S a clownifh fellow was fitting upon a bank, 2^ 
Gnat fettled upon his leg, and Klun^ it, Hc 
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cfapped hrs hand with great vehemence upon ther 
place, with^intention to kiH the Gnat -, but the little 
nimble infedl, (kipping lightly between his fingers, 
cfcaped ; and every time he ftruck, he gave himfelf a 
fmart blow upon the leg, without being in the leaft 
able to touch the Gnat. This provoked him very 
much, fo that inthe height. of his pafTion he fell to 
invoking. Hercules; "O mighty Hercules !*' fays he, 
*' fince nothing can withftand thy power, aid me, I 
bcfeech thee, againft this pernicious Gn'at, and with 
thy invincible ftrength fCibdue him, in compaffion to 
me, miferable creature, who am tormented with his 
venomous AingJ*' 

Tki application: 

Maky people, like the down in the fable, are apt ti>* 
invoke the Almighty upon evtry little trifling accident that 
befalls them. Not in an habitual unmeaning exclamation^ 
fuch as children and childiih folks ufe, but in a ferious de'< 
Hberate meditation, conceived in a fit of rapture, and deli- 
vered from the dofet or cabinet in the ufual feafon of de- 
vodon. How many things are praytd for with much ear- 
iieflnefs,.which,if we were to inquire into them, are mere* 
vanities, and fueh as we ougl^t to be afhamed of having ? 
Not that the Supreme Being, who is all knowing and pre- 
icnt every where, can be fuppofed to be ignorant of every 
Httle thought of our fouls> or unable to comply with the 
multiplicity of our wHhcs : But it is contrary to his exalted 
nature to condefcend to our paltry felfifh fchemes, or to* 
grant any of thofe petitions, which weourfelves, if we con-^ 
£deredj fhould be afhamed to put up. 
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FABLE CXCI. The Deer and the Liojc. 




A Deer being hard purfued by the hounds, found a 
cave, into which he rufhed for fecurity. But he 
was no fooner got in, than he faw himfelf in the 
power of a Lion, who lay couched at the farther end of 
the cave, and fprungupon him in an inftant. Being 
at the point of death, he complained thus: '* Unhappy 
creature that I am ! I entered this cave to efcape the 
purfuit of men and dogs, and am fallen into the jaws 
of the moft cruel and rapacious of all wild beafts/* 

TrtB APPLICATION. 
Some are fo unfortunate as to be ever running into trou- 
bles and diiHcuIties ; their ill luck fecms to ride them thro* ' 
a feries of misfortunes, and, in the mtva tilne> like flumfoling 
horfes, the oftener they are fpurred, the more they flounce 
along in the dirt, and the more trips they make. But as 
much as this may be attributed to fear and hurry, which, 
wherever they take place, indifpofe and hinder us from ac- 
quitting ourfelves as we Ihould do ; it is therefore highly ne- 
ccfTary for fuch as would be thought to behave themfelves 
like men, never to let fear have any Ihare in their words or 
anions. This paffion blinds us from difcerning our truein- 
te'reft : It no fooner points out an evil to us, but it ihrows^ 
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w ifitb the otmoft confuiion in our manner and' method of 
iiying from it; We fhirt from the prcfent mifchief before 
we have patched upon a place of refuge, and, in the hurry, 
faJl into a thoafand woffe accidents, which we have not 
time to obferve and avoids Bat all this is far below the 
diara£ler of a great and a good man. He dreads nothing 
more than (hame, nor is a£amed of any thing fo much as 
fear. Not all the terrors of this, or any other world, can 
blind the eyes of hisreafon, or difarm his underftanding. 
Iloneily dilates to his confcience, and his confcience is the 
rule of his anions : And in this^happy^ ikuation of his mind, 
though the world were to be crulhed, and thunder in pieces 
about his^ ears, he would be found without furprife amidfl 
the ruins of it. It is peculiar to knaves or fools to be hur- 
ried, through a fe^fe.of their own guilt or fhame ; and ta 
he always labouring under jealoufies^ doubts, . diilruils> anf 
difappointments* 

FABLE excrr; 

The Gardener and his Dog. 




A Gardener's Dog, frifldng about the brink of a 
well in the garden, happened to fall into it. The- 
Gjidener verj' readily ran to bis aflillance ; but as - 
P i he, ' 
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he was endeavouring to help hkii out, the X!ur bit 
him by the hand. Tlhe man too.k this^ ungrateful 
treatment fo unkindly, that he left him to (hift for 
himfelf, with this expoftulation : " Wicked wretch,'* 
quoth he, " are you fo unrealbnable as to injure the 
hand that comes to fave your life ! the hand of me, 
your mafter, who have hitherto fed and taken care of 
you ! Die, as you deferve ; for f6 mifchievous and ill* 
natured a creature is not fit to live," 

The APPLICATIOKv 

All the obligations you lay upon an ungratefid perfbff 
are thrown away : And therefore they whowould be efleem- 
ed wife, as well aa goi^d, fhould ufe fome exa^hiefs in the 
diredlion of their favours, as welt as getierofity in the dif- 
pofal of them : For there are feme of fuch nrnlevolenttem- 
pers, that they are not only improper obje^ of good-na- 
ture, as to themfelves, in being undeferving,. but of fdch 
vile difpolitions in refpeft to us,, that we cannot approadi 
them, though to do them a kindneft, without endangerii^ 
our own fafety. Our good- nature,, therefore, as good a 
quality as it is, will not excufe us>if we feiH into the hands 
of thefe kind of people ; fomething muft be iiiiputed to oar 
eafiaefs and want pf attention; and if we are fo free as to 
bellow our favours, without coniideriiig where we place 
them, the difcerning part of mankind will rank us in the 
clafs of foots or madmen, inilead of giving us the ap^au£& 
that is due to adtiozis truly libei^« 
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FABLE CXCIIL The Ccck and the Fox. 




THE Fox, paffihg carty one fummer's morning 
near a farm-yard, was caught in a fpring, which 
tiie farmer had planted there for that end. The* 
Cock at a diftance faw what happened, ^rnd hardly 
yet daring to truft himfelf too near fo dangerous a 
toe, approached him cautioufly, and peeped at him, 
not without fome horror and dread of mind. Rey- 
nard no fooner perceived it, but he addrefled himfelf 
to him with all tlie defigning artifice immagin^Ie. 
** Dear coufin," fays he, " you fee what an unfortu- 
nate accident has befallen me here, and all upon your 
ac-count : For as I was creeping thro' yonder hedge 
in my way homeward, I heard you crow, and was 
refolved to a(k you hbwyou did before I went any fur- 
ther ; but by the way [ met with this difafter, and 
therefbre now I muft become an humble fuitor to you 
for a knife to cut this plaguy (bring ; or, at Icaft, that- 
you would conceal my misfortune till I have gnawed 
it afunder with my teeth." The Cock, feeing how 
P 6 the^ 
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tlie cafe flood, made no reply, but pofted away as 
fall as he could, and gave the farmer an account of 
the whole matter ; who, taking a good weapon along 
with him, came and did the Fox's bufinefs before he 
could have time to contrive his efcape. 

The application. 

Though there is no quality of the mind more graceful 
in itfelf, or that render^ it more amiable to othiers, dian the 
having a tender regard to thoic whto are in diftrefe ; yet we 
may err even in this point, unkfs we take care to let cor 
compaffion flow out upon proper obje^s only. When th(e 
innocent fall into mis ibrtune, it is the part of a geiierous 
brave fpirit to contribute to their "redemption ; or, if that be 
impoinble, to adminifler fomething to their comfort and 
fupport. But when wicked men, who have been enemies 
to their fellow-fubjefts, are entrapped in their own perni- 
cious fchemes, he that labours to deliver them, makes him« 
felf ah affociale in their crimes, and becomf s as great an 
enemy to the paUic, as thofe whoih he would fcreen and 
proted. 

When highwaymen and houfebreakers are taken, con- 
demned, and going to fatisfy Juftice at the expence of their 
vile paltry lives, who are they that grieve for them, and would 
be glad to refcue them from the rope ? Not hoTieft men we 
may be fure. The reil of the thieving fraternity would 
perhaps commiferate their condition, and be ready to mu- 
tiny in their favour : Nay, the rafcally folicitor, who had 
been employed upon their account, would be vc^ad that his 
negotiations had fucceeded no better, and be afraid of lofing 
his ret)utaiion among other delinquents for the futui-e. Bn% 
every friend to juftice would havenoreaibn to be diiTatisfied 
at any thing, but a mournful reflexion Vfhkh he could Hot 
forbear making. That, while diefe litife criminals iwing for 
fome triHing incdniiderable rapine, otliers, fo tranCcendently 
their fuperiors in fraud and plunder^ cfca^ with a whole 
Mn, 
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FABLE CXCIV. 
The Raven and the Serpekt. 
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A Hungry Raven flymg about in qudl.of his prey, 
faw a Sepent balking himfelf upon the fide of a 
funny bank: Down he foufed upon him, and feized 
him with his homy beak, in order to devour him : 
But the Serpent, writhing to and fro with the pain, 
bit the Raven again with his venomous teeth to fuch 
a degree, that he could not furvivc it. The Raven, 
in the agonies of death, is faid to have confcfled that 
this judgment happened to him juftly, fince he had 
attempted to fatisfy his craving appetit^ at the ex- 
pence of another's welfare. 

The application. 
TttBY who are of a ravenous greedy temper, and for 
fwallowing all that comes in their way, may chance to meet 
with a fting la the end. When people are aSiaated by an in- 
fatiablc avartce, they iktzk at nothing ; without confidering 
the lawfulnefe, or even the real emolument of fnapping at 
all ; right or wrong, down it goes ; and> if it has but th« 
appe^irsnce of gain, they are for making a feizurc, let the 
confequcnce bs what it will. 
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Thus the covetous, whonvGod and man abhor> pomffic** 
Hlmlelf for his own iniquity. Being deaf to the voice of 
confcience, and the dictates of natural reafon, and blind to* 
every thing but his own vHe fel6(h views, throws himfelf 
after getting with a precipitate violence, and often dalhc* 
himfelf to pieces upon an unfeen rock. 

FAB. CXCV. Tbe Fox /i;zrfrft^ Hedgehog* 




A Fox was fwimming acroft a river; and^ when he* 
came to the other fide, he found the bank fofteep- 
and flippery, that he could not get up it. But this 
was not all his misfortune ; for while he flood in the 
water deliberating what to do, he was attacked by a 
fwann of flics, who fettling upon his head and cy^j 
flung and plagued him grievoufly. A Hedgehog, who 
flood upon the (hore, beheld and pitied his condition, 
and withal offered to drive away the fliesj which mo- 
lefted and teazed him in that (ad manner. '* Friend" 
replies the Fox, " I thank you for your kind oflTer,. 
but mud defire you by no means to dillurb thefe ho- 
ned bloodfuckers that are now quartered upon me. 
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and^whofe bellies are, I fancy, pretty well filled ;. for 
Sf they (hould leaVe me, a ffefK fwarm would take* 
their places, and I fhouldnot^havea dropvof bloodi 
left in my whole body/' 

The application. 

Tms-fable is recorded by Ariftotle, who tells irs, that* 
JE{op fpoke it to the Samians,^s an argument to dilTuade 
them from depofing- their great mmifter of' ftate : And a 
fhrewd and weighty one it is too : For a rainifter of ftate is 
fither an hqncft public- fbiri ted man, and labours for the 
good of the commonwealth, of her is chiefly inteiit, by, all 
wayd and means, upon filling his own coffers, and upon ag- 
grandiztng^ and enriching his relations. Now,, where the 
firft happens, one need not fay how much it behoves every 
particular man, arid all in general, to wifh for the continu- 
ance: of fo wife and good a patriot: Neither fhould they 
part with him merely for being pne of the other ftamp ; . 
for, however criminal he may be in having robbed and 
plundered the public, we (houkl ^onftder, that, like the flies ^ 
in the fable, he is pretty near ftill ; and if he were to be re<* 
moved, wodd onfy- make way for fonafe other morehuit— 
gry, who fhould Iqueeze out of the^ poor people, the re- 
mainder of their p/operty .. 
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FABLE CXCVI. 
Ibe Master and his Scholar;. 




AS a Schoolmaftcr was walking upon the bank of' 
a river, not far from his fchool, he heard a cry 
as of one in diftrefs ; advancing a few paces farther, 
he faw one of his fcholars in the water hanging by 
the bough of a willow. The boy had, it feems, beei>- 
learning tofwim with corks; and now, thinking him- 
felf fumcicntly experienced, had thrown thofe imple-^ 
ments afide, and ventured into the water witliout- 
them J but the force of the ftream having hurried- 
him out ©f his depth, he had certainly been drowned,, 
had not the branch of a willow which grew on the 
bank providentially hung in his way. The mafter 
took up the corks, which lay upon the ground, and 
throwing them to his fcholar, made ufe of this oppor* 
tunity to read a lecfture to him upon the inconfiderate 
ralhnefs of youth. " Let this be an example to you," 
fays he, " in the conduft of your future life, never tO» 
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thrdw awiy your corks till time has givcriyou ftrength 
and experience enough to fwim without them." 

The application. 
So MB people are fo vam and felf-coQteited, that they wilt 
ran their felves into a thoufaud inconveniences, rather than 
be thought to want affiftance in any one refped. Now there 
arc many little helps and accommodations in life, which 
they who Jaanch out into the wide ocean of the world ought 
to make ufe of as fupporters to raife aAd buoy them up till 
they are grown ftrong in the knowledge of men, and iuffi-i 
ciently verfed in buiincfs, to ftem the tide by themfelvef. 
Yet many, like the child in the fable, through an aiFefta- 
tion of being thought able and experienced, undertake af^ 
fairs which are too big for them, and venture out of their 
depth> before they find their own weaknefs and inability. 

Few are above being advifed ; nor are we ever too old 
to learn any thing which we 'may be the better for. But 
young men above all ihould not difdain to open their eyes 
to example, and their ears to admonition. They ihould 
not be aihamed to furnifli themfelves with rules for their 
behaviour in the world. However mean itTnay feem to ufe 
itKh helps, yet it is really dangerous to be without them. 
As a man who is lame with the gout, had better draw the 
obfervations of the people upon him, by walking with a 
Crutch, than expofe hlmfelf to their ridicule by tumbling 
down in the dirt. It is as unnatural to fee a young man 
throw himfelf out in converfation with an affuming air upon 
a fubjedt which he knows nothing of, as for a child of 'three 
months old to be left to go without its leading-firings : 
They are equally fhocking and painful to the fpcdlator. 
Let them have but patience till time and experience 
.llrengthen the mind of the one, and the limbs of the other, 
and they may both make fuch excurfions as may not be 
difagreeable or offenfive to the eye of the beholder. 

' And here it may not be improper to fay fbmething by 
way of application to the whole. It is not expedled, that 
they who are verfed and hackneyed in the paths of life, 

ihould 
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fliould trouble themfelves to perufe thereltttk loofe (ketcher^ 
of morality ; fnch may do well enough withoat them. They 
arc written for die benefit of the young, and the unexpe- 
rienced ; if they do but relifh the contents o^ this book, (b 
as to think it worth reading over two or three times, it will 
have attained its end j and (hould it meet with fuch a re- 
ception, the feveral authors originally concerned in thefc 
fables^ and the prefent compiler of the whole, may be al- 
lowed not altogether to have mifemplo^red their time km 
preparing fuch a collauon for their entertainmeAt* 
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ADVICE, when to be rcjcdled. Page 141. Who are 
unfit to give it, 1 77^. Confider who gives it, before- 
youiake it,. 44. 
AfFcdation, the inconyenicnces of it, ySr. It is the bane og 

beauty, 106. QtKer: inconveniences of it, 16.1. 
Agricult ure recon^mended , 2 3 6 . 
Athenians enflaved by Pififtratus, 6^ 
Attorney draws the 'Squire into a mortgage, 45, 
Avarice and ambition frequently difappoimed, 102^. Un- 
accountable,. 138. That and envy expofed and in* 
quired into,, 2;:9. That and ambition ought to fuiFer, 9^ 
The inconveniences of it, 325,. 
Author's^ merit, not by writing much, but weU,,i2ir 

B- 
Beauty, that of the mind preferable to that of the body, 1 06^ 
Biter bit, 187* 

Brave men, above being provoked by cowards, z6* 
Bribe, cannot tempt an honcft man, i Sz 
Britons, jealous of ftrangersj 109, • 

Bullies, ginerally cowards, 122. Qv^rad their part, zojm' 

• G-, 
Captious, not good to be fo, 85, 
Change, feldom makes things better, 250. 
Changeling Plumftock, Sir, vies with Ld Cailjebuilder, 2iw 
Children ought to take their parents advice,^ 196. 
Church, th<)& that frequent it out of vanity, their religion 

not worth a flraw, 49. 
Civility, overadled, is lufpicious, i8'2'. 
CoiFee-houfe piolitics,. ridiculous^ i 43 . 
Company (when bad) to be avoided^ 262:. It concerns «»" 

to keep good, 15-3. 
Complaints, better let alone, 190. 
Condition,feldom pleafed with our owni-3 14, Unreaibnable 

to repine at it, 54. • Made worfe by repining at it, 83. 
Content makes a poor man happy, 104. 
' Converfation, when difagreeablc, 317. 
Country,, and country life recommended, 63. 'Squire- 

damns a court life,. 42* 
Courage, nothing without conduft, 92. 
Court,,thofe who frequent ii Ihouldnot value thcmfclves, 5p 
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Coward^r cannot impofe upon thofe diKt know them, I20. 
Craft, repelled by canning, allowable, 216, 23$« 
Critic, envious, 4.3. 
Cunning, generally filly fellows who fet up for it, ia8. 

!>• 
Death- bed repentance confidcred, 53. 
Death, dreaded by thofe who pretend to wlfli for it, 1 1 8. 
Death and love unaccountable, 243. 
Decrees of fate to be refilled, 40. 
Difcarded (btefman, difcontented, 41. 
Didrefs, cruel to infulc people in it, 104. 
Divifions among the great ones, how encouraged, 29. 
Do as you would be done by, 222. 
Double-tongued people to^be avoided, 99. \ 

Dreams, and fuch idle notions, the folly of diem, 3 i6i. 

; E. 
Education, the effcfts of it, 202. 
Enemies, not to be affifted, or trnfted, 6u 
Envy defcribed, its inconveniences, 219. 
Evennefs of teioper recommended, 298. 
Example, ufeful for inflrudtion, 245. 
Experiments, have a care how you make them^ 257,. 

F. 
Fafhions, oddly introduced, 116. 
Fault, not to be found with others, if guilty ourlelves, 185. 
Favourite, every one not fit to be fo, 211. Surprifii^g 

when honed, 47, 
Fear, the inconveniences of it, 3 20. It is nnreafbnable^ 

5 5 . Vain and infignificant, 1 42 . 
Flattery, mifchievous, but hard to be avoided, 17. 
Foreigners ihould not flight the country they arc in, 171. 
Fortune, often blamed wrongfully, 156, Ought to have* 

her due, 310. * 

Forwardncfs Ihould be difcouraged, 195. 
Foul means, fometimes befl, 1 92. * 
Friend, falfe one, a detellable thing, 154. Them and re* 

lations not to be depended on^ 72^ We ihould be nice 

in our choice of them, 25^. 
Friendfhip, necefTary to our well-bdng, 94, 248,'' 2^4,. 

Infecure till tried, 84. 
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G. 

Caa»ng-hoares, thofe flopid that frequent thenv, 125. 

Genealogy, foolifh to infiil upon it, 158. 

Generofity, a handfome virtue, 57. 

Glafs, a reafon why we (hoiild often confult it, 132. 

Glory, nothing (hould be undertaken for the fake of it, j 50. 

God, fervcd better another way than by prayer, 1 00. 

Good-natorc, our intereft to exercife it, 57. 

Government, neceffary to be fupported, 69. 

Greatnefs, expofed to ftcrms, 145. 

Great cry and little woo!, 47. 

Oreat men, bad neighbours, 87. 

H. 
Habit, the inconvenience of it, 291. 
Hafte, the more, the worfe fpeed, 175. 
Honeft man, his word as good as his oath, 307. 
Honefty the beft policy, 1 89. Dangerous in bad times, 4* 
Humanity, how far it fhould go, 267. Is a great viitue, 168. 

Idle fellows, troublefome any where, 179. 

Jeft, how to baffle and defeat it, 85, 

111 men, not to be ferved, 13, 

Imitation, the ruin of many, 228. 

Impadence, hurtful, 90. 

Impertinents, pleafant to fee them matched, 151. 

Impoffibilities, (hould net be attempted, 292. 

Incendiaries, what we (hould think of them, 268. 

Induftry recommended, 206. Makes amends for want of 

parts, 270. 
Informer, ap odious charafter, 283. 
Ingrateful people, all that you do for them thrown away, 322* 
Ingratitude, a great vice, 289. Confidered, 46, 
Inhuman to treat an old fervai.t ill, 52. 
Injuries, often hurtful to th( fe that do theni^ 214* 
Injury, he that does it never forgives, 265. 
InjufHce, a leflbn againd it, 259. 
Innocent people, pcrfecutcd for being fo, 309. 
IiiquifittoD, why fevere upon the Jews, 1 1 ]• 
In(ults to people in diftrefs, inhuman, 146. 
Intere(t, at fecond-hand, not to be depended ov, 303 , 
Invention and art recommcndedy 95* 
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Joba, his addrefs would be ill taken by ibsie, 107. 

Jadgment> want of it makes lu unhapp7> 59. The catift 
of its being wrongs sSo. 

Juitice, irregular, 166. ' 

K. 

£ng, be that breaks his word« not to 1>e trofted, 14!^ 
How he oaght to be qindi£ed> 160. He that ts indo- 
lent, cruel to his people, 34. 

£te, a king good enough for feme people, -29. 

Knaves, once Known, never to be well efUemt^ 198. 

Law, thcinconvenienccs-of goii^ to it, 239. 
Lend with c^:ion, ^9. 

Liar, once deteded, never to be believed, 263. 
Liberties of the people, nottobetrufledwithoat fccurity, 30% 
Life, full of uncertainty, 170. 
Little people fuffcr when great -ones faU oot, *8. 
.Look before yon leap, ij6. 
Luxury and intemperance, fhort-lived, 104. 

M. 
Man, a troe oneliard to be found* 288. His mind like 

a bow, 172. 
Mankind, averfe to boifterous treatment, 97. Never know 

when they are well, 200. 
Marriage, fatal when onequa^ ^S. When the efFeft of love 

only, fatal and rafh, 4 1 9. Young fellows undone by it, t6% 
Martyrs, their blood the feed of the church, 77. 
Men always lo(ers by the women, 32. 
Menenius Agrippa appeafes a tumult, 69. 
Merit, arifes from good fenfe, 88. 
Minifter difcarded, how he may clear himfelf, lii, A 

wicked one, why to be tolerated, 327, 
Modefty and impudence in extremes, 231. 

N, 
Nature, the Force of it, 375. 

Offices, good, to be done to -proper ol^£b, 46. 

Officioufnefs,^ to be fufpefted, 261. 

Old age, an agreeable one, 164, 

Opinion, we may judge according to it, 276. 

Opportunity, thcjpr^knt not to benegledted* 114, t^6% 
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IbatiMe, not to be neglected, 26^. 

P. 
Panics, created by ourfelves, 55. 
Parents, the folly of fome, 311. Odr duty to them anfes 

from their goodnefs, 38. Theymaybeiindatiful, /^/V. 
Party, no truth to be expeded from party hiftorianSj 96* 

They are wicked who occaiion parties. 295. 
Party, bafe to defert, but very common, 213. 
,Paflion, theill eiFeds ofit, 2.84. 
Perfecution makes people oblHnate, yj. 
Phyfician ihould heal himfelf, 80. 

Pity is felt poor comfort, 281. Not always to be fliewn, 3 24. 
Place, often the caufe of infolehce, 193. 
Poverty, thofe that dread it, part with their liberty, 63. 
Power not to be truded, .1 1 . EfpeciaHy unlimited, with. 

no man, .30, 
Prayers, the impropriety of them, 100. 
graying, the manner of it confidered, 304, How often 

ufed for trifles, 3(9. 
Preacher declaims ag a. nft drunkennefs, ^o. 
Precaution, a good thing, 163. 
Prerogative, feidpm made a good ufe of, 6i. 
Pride, the inconvenience of it, 234* 
Principles not eafil^ to be coanterieitcd, 174, 
Promife nothing but what is in your power, 75. 
Providence, unfathomable, 209, 
Public fpirit, many pretend to it, 286. 

Quality, who arc men of true, 49, 

R. 
Raihnefs, the inconvenience of it, 241* 
Rcfpedl, how to be preferved, 246. 
Revenge, eafy, 113. Its being fo, a reafoa again ft do:fig 

injuries, 24. 
Revolutions in government, feldom hurt the poor, 129. . 
Rich, thofe who become fo unjuftly, what they mull do, 68. 
Riches, when an incumbrance, 2^2.. Often in ill hands, 209, 
Ridiculous, how fome people make themfelves fo, 184. 
Robber of the public ought to live in fear, 8. 
Rogues multiplied by being fuccefsful, 155, 
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Ralers of a ftate to be kept up in grandeur, 69. Not to 
be chofen for their outfide, 255. 
S. 
Self* evtiy riian Ihould exert hirafclf, and not truft others, 3 2. 
$elf-loviyy|Q i!l principle, 278. 
Scrvants^^le€t their maftcrs a^airs, fy. 
Slavery, rogues and villains who confcnt to bear it, 36. 
Spedir'^s, &c. when they flc4iri(h moft, 142, , 

Spendthrifts repent too late, 125. 
Sufpicion, an ufefnl quality, 153. 

Times deplorable, when villainy is protcded, 22 1. ^ 

Traitors hatrd by thofe that employ them, 25 1 . 

Travellers, given to lying, 130, . 

Truft, have a care whom, 275, 

Truft, no injuries fo bitter as from thofe we truft, 181. 

Turn, one good, deferves another, 226. 

V. 
Very pretty fellows, ftrangers to virtue and knowledge, z. 
.Virtue troublefdme to a young lady, 15, 
Vifits which appear charitable, not always fb, xo. 
Vulgar, not to be followed, 52. 
W. 
Weaknels in converfation, what happens upon it^ 82. 
Wicked 9ien, in power, eafily find pretences, 218. Hate 

thofe that are otherwife, 298. We fliould avoid them, 301 . 
Wife, that loves her hnA>and, whatibe.ftiould do, 32. 
Wit, dangerous for fools to attempt it, 21. Hurtful 

to him that ufes it to hurt others, 2 1 • 
Words, men known by ttem, 299. 
Worth, a man leffens his own by inquiring after it, 2o8, 

Young lady praftiiing at Y^er glafs, 14. 
Young men, a piece of advice to them, 32^, 



THE END. 
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